





Impressive new developments — 
in foreign risk capital — have 
and gas industry this week. Chief spokesman for this booming ( 
revenues: $400 million) industry is R. C. Brown, recently elected 
chairman of the board of governors, Canadian Petro | 
This 386-member body represents about 97% of 

Brown is president, Hudson’s Bay Oil and 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


Canada— 1980 


One ef the biggest study operations in Canadian history went 
on last year. It wasn’t just the study done personally by the five 
members of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects. 

It was also the study done by the 250 individual companies, 
erganizations, associations or governments which prepared and 
presented briefs for the Commission. 

The basic report with the Gordon Commission recommenda- 
tions has now been made public, 

It is published in full in this issue of The Financial Post be- 
cause what it says is of such basic importance to responsible 
Canadians who today and tomorrow help make the decisions 
which will shape the future of our country. This report will un- 
doubtedly have a profound effect on government policy in the 
years ahead ~~ and in many cases, on corporation policy. It will 
be the subject of much debate ‘wnd argument. So keep this issue 
of The Pest with the full text of the report. You will have 
occasions in future to refer to it. ‘ | 

The most important effect of the report should be to get re- 
sponsible Canadians into the frame of mind where they will take 
a fresh and clear look at some of today’s realities. $3 


it’s Net the Same Canada 


In the past decade or two Canada has undergone profound 
change. We haven't just grown bigger and more prosperous. 
We've become a different kind of country with new problems and 
new opportunities. 

So the ideas about Canada that most of us have grown up with 
aren't much good for today. We have a different kind of country 
to worry about — much more varied and much more valuable. 

Most people often do some random, casual and not very well- 
informed thinking about their own future, the future of their 
business and of this country. 

But in this Royal Commission we Canadians had for the first 
, time a highly: intelligent group of men given the specific job of 
thinking about the future. They are men of widely diverse train- 
. ing and background. They were assisted by scores of business 
experts, by all the provincial governments (except Quebec), by 
representatives of organized labor and by scores of experts. 

So, at the very least, what this report has to say is based on 
the best thought and information presently available. 

Very significantly, the Commissioners were unanimous in their 
recommendations. There is nO minority report. 

Don’t expect to see many or all of the Commission proposals 
translated into legislation rapidly because the public at large 
digests and accepts new ideas only slowly. ; 

An example of a recommendation which will involve slow 
progress is that which would involve government action encour- 
aging foreign companies to give Canadians more participation in 
ewnership of the Canadian subsidiary. 

Canadians who have looked with intelligence at this problem 
know the difficulties and dangers in the present situation. But 
they also know the difficulties and dangers in any sudden govern- 
merit action to change it. 

But our government can make clear its progression toward 
such a goal with minor alterations in tax and other policy. If it 
does, we can be confident that a profound. change’would take 
place in five or ten years. 


Here’s a Place te Start 


The Commission recommendation that deserves immediate 
action is the creation of a national energy commission. 

We havea Coal Board with a vested interest in pretending 
that coal is still as dominant in the energy picture as it was half 
a century ago. What we very much need at this time of revolution 
in the world of energy is somebody with the duty of expert sur- 
veillance of the whole picture. 

For instance: Most Canadians now living think of hydro-elec- 
tric energy as the basic Canadian energy source. 

But in the past decade the two most important economic de- 
velopments for Canada have been the discovery that we have vast 
oil and gas and uranium resources. 

Gas is the significant factor in the ten-year picture. On the 
basis of present knowledge nuclear energy at prices in the range 
of the undeveloped hydro power then remaining, would seem to 
be in the 25-year picture. ~ 

How to make the best use of our varied energy resources in- 
volves long-term, extremely expert planning. As the Commis- 
sion very properly says here is a national problem that deserves 
more than casual, hit-or-miss consideration. _ 

The kind of Canada the Comimission says we can — with fair 
wisdom and peace—achieve a quarter century hence should not 
surprise this generation. Look back only 30 years ago and who 
would have believed a forecast of today’s reality? 








dominion, provincial 
habit of drifting between of 

and timid anticipatio.: of things to come, The great virtue of 
report is that it will irritate all levels of government equal 
force at least some re-thinking of policies long stalemated ‘by 
jurisdictional squabbling. In the report, the Commissicners 
talking over the heads of the entrenched politiciars to the ¢ 
dian people, telling us little we didn’t know about toJay’s 
Canadian economic life, but telling it clearly, candidly. 

As to the C:zcmissioners’ conclusions some Canadians 
differ with them, but no responsible Canadian will be able to 
ignore them. 
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Details of the Royalite sands 
project, p. 8. 


By W. L. DACK 

The fabulous but previously un- 
touchable reserves of oil locked 
in Northern Alberta’s oil sands 
may be pouring into world mar- 
kets within a matter of years. 

Royalite Oil Co. and associates 
are wagering $50 million that the 
problem of economically separat- 
ing the oil from the sand and 
processing it for market has been 
solved. 

Plans are to spend this amount 
over the next four years in a 
unique program to develop a 
section of the sands, process the 
oil, take it to market. If the 
scheme pays off, further big oil 
sands development is certain. 

The Athabaska sands contain 


Has Royalite Unchained! 
Tar Sand Oil Potential? 


Higher Crude Prices, Healthy Oil Outlook Be- 
hind Company’s Decision To Bet $50 Million 
On Alberta’s Elusive, Tempting Sands 


the world’s largest known unde- 
veloped oil reserves—somewhere 
between 100,000 and 300,000 
million bbl. of heavy oil. Scien- 
tists for years have tussled with 
the task of extracting the oil. 

Factors influencing Royalite: 
The bright long-term market out- 
look for crude oil, confidence in 
their separating process, hope that 
further economies in the process 
will be found: 

Among other major companies 


sands area: | 

Pacific Petroleums, Eailey Sel- 
burn, Sun Oil Co., Richfield Oil 
'Co., Canadian Pipelines, Union 
Oil Co., Canadian Collieries, West 
Canadian Petroleum, Home Oil, 
Merrill Petroleums, Permo Oil & 
Gas, Continental Oil, Charter Oil, 
Amurex Oil, Supertest Petroleum. 








Now Slowing 


Details, p. 3 


By LESLIE WILSON 
Canada’s shortage of profes- 
sionally trained persons will be- 
come worse in the next two years 
than it has been in the last two, 


try’s economic curtail 
and causing top personnel to be 


In the ‘works: A shortage of 
executives and managers in the 
future. 


These are three principal con- 
clusions which emerge from the 
most comprehensive survey of 
requirements in Canada for pro- 
fessionally trained personnel 
which has ever been made by 
the Labor Department; it’s also 
the most definitive of several 


Brainpower Shor 


g research and development: 


tage Worse 
Our Growth 


assessments of the present skill- 
power problem, 


Some of the conclusions have 
been suggested and argued about 
before; they now appear to have 
been demonstrated beyond doubt, 

The survey is part of a biennial 
seriés, The present one, based on 
questionnaires filled out in the 
last six months of 1956, differs 
from the 1954 survey (which con- 
fined itself to industrial require- 
| ments) in 
ments of 
governments, and universities and 
colleges as weil, - 

Conclusions are based on 720 
questionnaires returned by indus- 
trial] establishments and by an 
unspecified number from the 
other two types of employers. 
Respondents employed 30,200 pro. 
fessional persons (industry 19,930, 
government 8,845 and universities 
1,425). 








When can we use the skills 
of our refugees? p. 39. 


By MICHAEL BARKWAY 

OTTAWA (Staff) — A planned 
effort by the Canadian mining in- 
dustry to get some of its urgent 
labor needs filled by Hungarian 
refugees has been proposed by 
the provincial mines ministers 
meeting with members of the Fed- 
eral cabinet here. 

The provincial ministers’ first 
resolution adopted at their con- 
vention last fall drew attention 
to the “serious shortage of man- 
power” especially in iron ore and 
uranium mines. 

. They said that the shortage was 
likely to continue in aggravated 
form. 

Therefore it requested an “en- 
ergetic and expanded” immigra- 
tion program. 


Our Man-Short Mines Plan 
To Reeruit More 


Refugees 
week the ministers 


underlined the increasing urgency 
of the situation. 

They welcomed the trained 
miners who had already arrived 
among the Hungarian refugees 
and said they wanted many more, 

This was why they proposed 
that the mining industry should 
be asked to give the immigration 
department a list of specific needs. 


visa officers should take this list 
direct to the Austrian refugee 
camps and try to recruit suitable 





with extensive holdings in the oil 


suggested that Canadian} 





Gordon 
from now—and how we 
Commission. 


hundreds of Canadians 
sociations, governments 


feproduced in full. See 





._The kind of Canada we can have 25 years 
That study was the assignment of the Gordon 


By their submissions: to the Commission, 


their contribution to this report. 


Because of its importance to the Canadian 
people and the continuing debate it will create, the 
Royal Commission Report on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects is in this issue of The Financial Post 
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pp. 25 and on. 








strike is over but not settled — 
not by a long shot. 


In fact nothing has been settled. 

The only issue of eny signifi- 
cance was whether or not it was 
safe and proper to remove fire- 
men from fireless diesel freight 
and yard engines. 


Agreement of the strike-bound 
CPR and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men to submit this issue to a 
three-man of judges only 
puts off the culmination of the 
bitter battle. Another strike is 
not impossible, since the union 
has-refused to regard the judges’ 
decision as binding. | 

This is not a labor dispute mas- 
ter-minded from the U. S, on 


major U. S. railways, decided 


\fi Pa PS 
1a. 


naturally fought back. 

That’s why a strike occurred 
and why one may occur again. 
Judges’ Problem 
The look the three judges will 
take at the issue will be a really 

searching one. , 

~The problem: To come up with 
a solution public opinion will 
force both sides to accept despite 
the fact the recommendations are 
not to be binding. 

At stake is not only: 

1. The welfare of both labor 
and management in the face of 
modern. technological improve- 
ment — which in this instance in- 
dicates there is a case for 
removing firemen from some fire- 
less diesels — but 

2. The public welfare — viewed 
in the present situation from the 
safety angle. 

Here’s how the inquiry will 
probably differ from the concili- 
ation board hearing, which found 
in favor of the CPR. | 

Independent witnesses will be 
sought. The conciliation board 
heard mostly from witnesses 
from both sides who had a 
probable bias because of their 
own positions. 

Testimony will probably be 
taken under oath. 

The judges are not likely to 
confine themselves to a single 
ride or two on diesel engines, 
but examine practices and situa- 
tions across the nation, even 
perhaps in Europe where there 


; 





hood, 
and | ing the Federal 


Don’t Be Sire Firemen 
Won't Talk Strike Again 


OTTAWA (Staff) — The rail 


is experience in doing without 
firemen. 


dence look will be As is 
done in cases before Supreme 
Court of Canada, the three 
judges — particularly if one is a 
Supreme Court justice — will 
themselves vigorousiy probe 
testimony by witnesses for both 
sides in addition to shavkling 
too-wide-ranging oratory by 
counsel. 
Cold Relations 
As the first week of the gov- 
ernment-backed rail truce drew 
to a close, CPR and the Brother- 
hood made it clear their relations 
— like the temperature — stood 
well below zero. 
At mid-week W. E. Gamble, 
Canadian head of the Brother- 
issued a statement 

which had ruled in CPR’s fayot 
-His.description of the board: 
miserable failure.” 3 


CPR was not long in replying 
é n said: “Pure -non- 
sense. Gamble’s statement attack- 
ing the board of conciliation pre- 
sided over by an experienced 


dictated tactics.” 

What chances are there for a 
clear-cut ruling from the new 
board planned by Ottawa? For 
the time beihg CPR appears con- 
fident it will again win its case. 
The Brotherhood is less confident. 

The union plans an ambitious 
public relations campaign in the 
coming ‘weeks. Its hope is to have 
public support should it challenge 
the bdard’s findings and again 
threaten a strike. : 


A thorough behind-the-evi- 


board 
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judge is an example of foreign- 
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Fresh U.K. Cash 
Flows to Our Oil 


, Middle East Troubles Have Started A Fresh 


Flood of European Capital Moving te 
Western Canada . . . More To Come 


: tion Trust of the U. K. 


U.K. are world-wide organizations with exten- 
sive interests in mining ly 


at $1.65 (market price of Western Decalta at midweek was 
$2.47) and will loan the Canadian company $4.5 million at 5% 
interest. 

This loan gives the U.K. firms an option to buy up to 900,- 
000 Western Decalta common at $2.50 a share to Feb. 28, 1959, 
and up to 250,000 shares at $3 by Feb. 28, 1961. 

In addition, if the British investment 
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TV’s 1956 Set Sales Sag, 
Watch for Lower 57 Tag 


By RODNEY TOUCHE 
What’s ahead in the Canadian 


television industry? New policies, | 


new ‘prices in 1957. 


It’s now clear that 1956 sales 
slumped 21% below 1955. In dol- 
lar value of makers’ shipments 
that’s a drop of $25 million. 

Canadian TV sales last year to- 
taled about 611,000 sets, compar- 
ed with 776,000 in 1955. Here’s 
the market picture: 
® About 2.1 million, or 44% of 
Canadian homes now have TV, 
according to the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statistics. This time last 








MOST TEACHERS are idealists. 
This idea (often suggested) 
now is substantiated by survey 
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THE SIGNS. AND PORTENTS 


‘the end of February. Re-vamp- 
ing. of the 190 schedule will in- 
tidying-up 
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ADVERTISING BOOM will 


Canadian ad investment ap- 





tinue in 1957. Annual Market- 
ing survey predicts an over-all 


proaching $600 million. Nation- 
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Canada Iron a tebe cee 
\Sales Up 25% re : 
Net Even More 


‘Trend of Business. 


Canada’s during November sot Gost 
ps Ba of’ ths of above tat of the fll 12 months of 8 
the month valued at $426 million, 

> tos ee pales ta Mecdies ak dente aeouaine: <a) 
port total is $4,453 million, a 12.2% gain over sales in the same 





NF The Store for Men — and their clothes 


months in "55. ) | | 


' 


Early estirnates of Novemher imports show even sharper rise. 
During the month Canadians bought goods from abroad worta 
$527 million, 138.8% more than a year earlier. This brought 
first 11-month import bill to $5,312 million—well above the 
record total of $4,712 for all of 1955—and 22.8% greater than 
in the same period in 1955.’ 


This means trade deficit in first 11 months of '56 is $858.7 million, a letter to share 
nate ee eae. ee eee holders. | 
ing 1955 period. November’s deficit followed the year to However, company has not” 
trend with import balance at $100.9 million, double tha in raised its dividend rate because | 
November °55. Deficit with the U.S. during November was/ of bank loans which are still sub- 
$131.6 million, but surplus of exports over imports with other | stantial, even after the issue of 
countries brought over-all deficit down to $100.9 million. $5 million preferred stock early 


in 1956. The substantial sales in- 

Chain stores sales up 15.3% in November over year-earlier level.| crease requires greater working 

These came to $230.8 million during the month pushing first} capital, especially for inventories 
11-month total to $2,150 million for a 9.4% year-to-year ad-| and receivables. 

vance. November’s increase largest since June’s gain of 16.2%. 


Net profit for 1955 was 10% 

higher at $2.6 million, equal to 

These are the lines making the biggest November-to-November | $3.71 ($3.38) per share. Dividends 

gains: grocery chains (largest of the 11 trades) +-18%; variety | are being paid at the rate of $1.50 
stores -+-15%; lumber and building materials +-27%; furni- 

ture +3%; women’s clothing +14%; shoe +24%; jewelry 


per share annually, established | 
with the payment of 3744c on Jan, | 
-+-3.6%; family clothing +-8.7%; drug +-7.9%; men’s clothing 
+5.6%; hardware +-11.9%. 


3, 1956. Previously rate was 

$1.20 annually. | 

The parent operating company 

Railway car loadings in ’56 hit all-time peak. Over 4.4 million|is steadily improving its opera-'| 

cars were loaded for an 8.3% increase over 1955’s-total and ajtions. The general machinery 

5.7% gain over the previous record set in 1951. These wefe the | business has picked up and main 

major commodities carried: grain 454,900 cars (+-36.5% ); iron shop at Trois Rivieres, Que., is 

ore 249,600 (+-44.8%); manufactured iron and steel 80,468 re gd oo The mane ome 

(+26.9%); fuel oil 126,850 (411.8%); pulpwood 189,500| 2/20* at ne Were Beet 
(-+-16.4%); other mine products 138,500 (+-10.9%). Carried 

in smaller number of cars in 56: lumber, timber, plywood and 

autos, trucks, vehicle parts. 


capacity. Pipe sales were good 

but are beginning to show effect 

Of credit restrictions and high cost 

of borrowed money on municipal 
New records set in output of iron end steel during ’56. The year’s 
production of pig iron topped 3.5 million tons for an 11% 
advance over output in ’55. Steel ingot production in ’56 at 
almost 5.2 million tons chalked up a 17% hike over the total 


tag ny Bag. co flag acm 
over 25% compared with 1955. 

Consolidated sales show a 25% 
increase and the company had a 
most satisfactory year, with each | 
subsidiary. contributing to im- 


car's says President T. F. 


merchandising know-how enable Simpson's to 
provide for discerning men everywhere those many 
extras that stamp Simpson's as truly 

The Store for Men. Extra large selection ... 

extra fine quality . .. extra value... and an 

extra large choice of styles and sizes in 
up-to-the-minute clothing that is ready for 
immediate wear. All these extras are yours 

at Simpson's — The Store for Men, 


in soft imported wool 

tweeds . . . princely looking 
especially behind the 
wheel of a sports car. The 
crowning touch .. . 

a felt cap by Christys of 

v4, London. Both from a high 








The Store for Men — Dept. 260 


EATON'S « oF CANADA 


SIMPSON'S STORES ARE LOCATED IN TORONTO, MONTREAL, LONDON, 
REGINA AND HALIFAX. 











UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO , .. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
A Correspondence Course in 


HOW TO  Wote YOUR MONEY 








PRICES 


Sugar world prices reacting 
again to Cuban crop shortage and 


waterwork projects, Company is 
somewhat concerned about the 
effect this will have on pipe busi- 
ness in 1957. 








is $12. Fer information on Course Content and 
> to: 8 DIRECTOR OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 
GMIVERSITY EXTENSION, 65 ST. GEORGE STREET, TORONTO 5, CANADA. 
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produced in 55. 


25% more than the year before. 


for week ending December 19—came to 3.2 million 


before. 


months of ’56 it’s estimated that those life companies 


million (-+-9%) and after deducting repayments, net 


Motor vehicle production in 156 tops °55 by 4.4% with a total of 
474,254 cars and trucks, only slightly fewer. than the all-time 
peak of 486,049 produced in 1953. Some 375,196 autos were 
produced, narrowly .more than the previous year’s 374,945 
while olf the assembly lines rolled 99,058 commercial vehicles, 


No let-up in wheat exports. Latest reported overseas clearances— 


bu., an 


impressive 445% greater than a year earlier. If the current 
crop year 102.7 million bu. have been sold overseas (-+-42.2% ) 
while prairie farmers’ marketings have reached 122.5 million 
bu. (-+-46.5% ). At December 19, supplies of Canadian wheat 
on hand were 353.4 million bu., 3. had smaller than a .year 


Where the life insurance companies are investing. In the first 11 


earning 


80% of all premium income acquired mortgages totaling $438 


increase 


Electric Tamper & Equipment 
Co, of Canada increased its work 
force by more than 25% and has 
been earning a large share of the 
growing market for electric 
motors. The price competition 
which seriously depressed motor 
prices has gradually been disap- 
pearing, Electric Tamper’s earn- 
ings are very encouraging, it is 
stated. It may be necessary to 
extend plant. 


Company’s capital . additions 
amounted to $2 million, but are 
expected to be more than $4 mil- 
lion for 1957. 

Construction of a new plant for 
Pressure Pipe Co, of Canada, To- 
ronto, is proceeding on schedule 
and should begin production in 
May, 1957. The new Malton, Ont., 
plant for Disher Stee] Construc- 
tion Co. and additions to Dominion 
Structural Steel Ltd. in Montreal 


national tensions. Montreal whole- 
sale price boosted to $10.10 cwt 
from $9.30 (Nov. price $7.72). On 
supermarket shelves price has al- 
ready risen lc Ib, another similar 
boost to follow. 

Jams, likely. to 
react to sugar hike with Ic-2c in- 
crease in small sizes. 


Newsprint now boosted $4 ton 
by four firms with Bowater Paper 
Co, coming into line with Abitibi 
Power and Paper Co., Consoli- 
dated Paper Corp. and St. Lawr- 
ence Corp. who have announced 
March 1 increases. International 
Paper Co. has yet to show its hand. 

Petroleum products hike ex- 
pected soon throughout Canada 
in response to increases in crude 
oil. In the. U.S., close to the Cana- 
dian border, a lc boost is mre 
in effect. 
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was $266 million bringing total held to $1,931 million. Corpor- 
. ate security holdings increased by $117 million (five times the) are 

‘increase in same 11 months in *55) to $1,407 million. ° 

cial bond portfolios enlarged by $15 million to total $268 mil- 

lion, municipal bond holdings by $27 million to $300 million. 


Major Weekly Indicators 


Latest Week Month 
Week Ago 
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Men’s suits ty Mag Md . 
women’s (a 10% hike) . 


dresses 
VA coming into effect 
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lass, Or we'll car home 
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See Your Travel Agent or Write Dept, F-2 
RENAULT OF FRANCE 

"Direct Factory Branch Department store sales, % ch. from 
1427 Mountain Street, Montreal 25, P. Q year earlier 


+ Carloading totals eseeese (Cars) 
Eastern Camada ....ccscesse (Cars) 
Western Canada .......+. (cars) 
Iron and steel (mfg.) ..... (cars) 





Ottawa's 
amazing matchmaker 


Back in 1851, an energetic young genius 
by the name of Ezra Butler Eddy came to the 
Chaudiete to lease iis faigous emtorpries., 
In a cold little rented shack, Eddy began 


—12% 
1109,846 


141,208 
42,122 
44,874 
71,034 
44,997 
71,037 
10,586 

2,031 
26.0 


5,984 





*74,977 








Burt fail., 4-wk; moving av.. 
Chartered Bank . 
Personal savings . 
Loans outstanding | ($ millions) 
N.H.A. thtge, hold ... (millions) 
Bank of Canada holdings of 
Securities 
Short-term govern. . 
Long-term. govern. . 
Other securities 
Canadian dollars (U.S. cents aver.) 
TSE. industrial index 


. (no. 
. millions) 


ATTENTION RETAILERS 


Under Ontario Regulations 202/56, ;the 
operations of retail mercantile businesses 
come within the scope of Part | of the 
Workmen‘’s Compensation Act, effective 
January 1, 1957. 


@ All benefits of the Workmen's Compensc- 
tion Act which have been available to 
injured Ontario workmen in most industries 
over the past 40 years have been extended 
to all employees of retailers of goods {in- 
eluding part-time and office staff) com- 
mencing January |, 1957. 


One 
Menth Months 
Every year a payroll statement showing the 1. m8" 
earnings of all employees, up to a maxi- =e ohie sev aaa toes ze nap 
mum of $5,000 a year each, is to be filed woud a: en. Chey 272.6 273.8 
with the Workmen's Compensation ‘Board teeee . 190.9 163.4 


155.2 
by the last day of February. The normal 299.0 


341.7 
‘323.1 
412.5 
295.2 
148.2 

. 63 
94.5 


ar ew FI in 1854, he was able 
pd etn hg a two great 
Canadian companies . . . the Eddy Match 
Company Limited and the E. B. Eddy Company 
(a leading producer of pulp and paper , 
products) stand as monuments to the 
initiative taken by Ezra Eddyin 1851. 
The same year Ezra Eddy was busy founding 
his match business . . . the pioneers of old 
“Bytown” were relying on the “Citizen” for the 
news of the day. Like the E. B. Eddy Company 


* 10 day end of month period. 
+ 9 day end of month pericd. 


Facts by the Month 


WHAT WE PRODUCE— 


contacted by the Board by June 30th, 1957, 
please write the Retail Section, Finance 
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Bills to Aid Gold Mines 





Put Before U.S. Congress 


(Special 

WASHINGTON, DC. — "The 

ps bg Is haw bate a oe 
to free 
aetiios af gold in UV. 5S. 

“This might raise our price 
$1.50 or $2. above the present $35 
a fine ounce,” one Congressional 
source said. “It would bring us 
into line with what Canada did a 
year ago. I don’t think such action 
dewn here would have much 
effect on the price of gold in‘ 
Canada.” 

Seven different bills and reso- 
lutions have been presented in 
Congress seeking the free mar- 
keting of gold or establishment of 
committees to investigate the gold 
industry. So far the Administra- 
tion has expressed no feelings on 
the subject, but the feelings are 





anticipated as being just about 
luke-warm. 

Congressional sources are hope- | 
ful that President Eisenhower | 
will go along at least with the | 
idea of establishing an investi- | 
gating committee, particularly in | 
view of last year’s action by Ot- | 
tawa to allow free marketing of 
Canadian gold. 

There has been tremendous 
pressure by the gold mining in- | 
dustry to get the Government 
to rajse the price. 

“We're deluged by mail from | 
the gold mining people,” one) 
Capitol Hill official told the | 
Financial Post. “They talk about | 
wanting $70 an ounce for gold but | 
of course that figure is entirely 
offbase. We couldn't even get 
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$70 is totally unrealistic.” 

In private conversation, the 
western Senators and 
men who have introduced bills 
calling for*the free marketing of 
gold will admit they don’t expect 
approval by Congress at this Ses- 


sion. But they are confident that 


Congress will okay a committee 
to study the industry’s problems. 
They feel that the committee 
would come up with recommen- 
dations either for free marketing 


of gold or some similar measure. 


Another proposal going the 
roynds of the Capitol Hill corri- 
dors is to let the present $35 an 
_ ounce price stand as a Govern- 
‘ment price guarantee, while 
throwing open gold to free mar- 
keting. Thus there would be a $35 
Government guaranteed floor 


figure above which the price 


could go without limitation. 
Tax Forgiveness 
Still another idea is for what 


Congressional aides call “tax for- 
_giveness.” “We believe the gold } 


industry is vital to our economy,” 

one source said. “If we must~be 
limited on the price, then perhaps 
| we can provide the industry with 


| a measure of stability through tax 


forgiveness.” 

It is expected hearings on the 
resolutions to establish a commit- 
tee to investigate the gold indus- 
try will be held within the next 
90 days by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Two measures have been sub- 
mitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congresswoman 
Pfost. They are: “A bill to permit 
the free marketing of newly-min- 
ed gold”; and “A Joint Resolution 
to establish a joint committee to 
investigate the gold mining in- 
dustry.” 

Senator Murray of Montana has 
introduced two similar bills in 
the Senate. Other bills have been 
introduced by Congressman Hie- 
stand and which says, “A bill to 
provide the United States with a 
gold standard and redeemable cur- 
rency, and to correct other defects 
in the monetary system of the 
U. S.”; a bill by Congressman 
Reed which says, “A bill to re- 
store the right of American citi- 
zens to freely own gold and gold 
cdins; to return control over the 
public purse to the people; to 
restrain further deterioration of 
our currency; to enable holders 
of paper money to redeem it in 
gold coin*on demand; to estab- 
lish and maintain a domestic gold 
coin standard; and for other pur- 
poses”;.and a bill by Congress- 
man Baring which says, “A bill to 
permit the free marketing of new- 
ly-mined gold.” 

It is anticipated that only those 
bills submitted by Congress- 
woman Pfost and Senator Murray 
will be given serious considera- 
tion at this Session. 


Imperial Oil 
Boosts Crude 
Oil Prices 


Canadian crude oil. prices were 
boosted this week reflecting re- 
cent advances in U, S. crude oil 
prices (FP, Jan. 12). An increase 
of 18c a bbl. (about 7%) in pur- 
chase price of Western Canadian 
light crude oil was posted mid- 
week by Imperial Oil, Other ma- 
jor oil purchasers are expected to 
follow with similar increases. No 
indication was given of the effect 
on gasoline and fuel oil prices at 
the retail level. 

Because of the current. ex- 
change premium on the Canadian 
dollar, the increase posted by Im- 
perial is less than the increases in 
the U. S., and other sources of 
supply. For instance, the increase 
in competitive mid-continental 
crude in U. S. is 25c bbl. 

Exceptions have been made in 
two price postings for reason of 
quality or competition. Pembina 
prices are increased 13c bbl, and 
no increase has heen posted for 
crude from Turner Valley. New 
prices in larger fields are: Red- 
water, $2.67 bbl.; Ledue-Wood- 
bend, $2.78; Pembina, $2.65; Steel- 
man (Sask.), $2.69%; Virden 
(Man.), $2.57. 


Leok Fer It Here 
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as July 31, 1962 


to encourage arts, humanities and 

social sciences with a $50-million | 
endowment; 
council administer a university 
capital grants fund with another 
$50 million of government money. 
(The Prime’ Minister). 

—~To increase the pay of Ad- 
miralty judges by $300 (Mr. 
Garson). 

® Gave first reading to private 
members’ bills to: 

~Provide employees under 
federal jurisdiction with two 
' weeks paid holidays a year, and 

pay for statutory holidays (Mr. 
Knowles). 

~To amend the Industrial 
Disputes Act to provide for vol- 
untary revocable check-off (Mr. 
Knowles). 

—To allow voting at advance 
polls to anyone who will be away 
from home on regular voting 
day (Mr. Argue). 

—To require cheques, 
postal notes and money orders to 





Shadow and Sunshine Both 


In New Eisenhower Budget 


One of them is the President’s 


 cnigedak for Conipties + duns Sadlo- 


lation letting U.S. farm surpluses 
be bartered to Communist Bloc 
countries. 

This is an effort to cut in on 
some of the market Canada has 
developed for wheat behind the 
Iron Curtain in the last two 


and to have ‘the ¥©"s- 


Canadian mines which have 
been sending millions of dollars 
worth of material into U.S. mili- 


tary stockpiles will soon find this 


market dwindling. 

The President said stockpiles of 
nickel, aluminum and copper are 
rapidly filling up and that they, 
along with the rubber stockpile, 
are now valued at more than 
$6 billion. 

He said that from now on, the 
U.S. will only buy limited quan- 
tities of nickel, aluminum, copper 
and rubber for the stockpiles. 

The President said: “Further 
acquisitions toward the stockpile 
objectives will be limited in most 
instances to (1) materials for 
which contracts have already 
been made; (2) materials which 
can be procured at favorable 


drafts, prices and which will serve to 


maintain the mobilization base, 


be printed in both English and| and (3) materials obtained in ex- 


French (Mr. Poulin). 

The Senate: 

@ Gave first reading to gov- 
ernment bills to: 

~—Extend for another three 
years from July 31 next the Ex- 
port and Import Permits Act. 

-—Provide for stiffer penalties 
(up to life for trafficking) in a 
new Narcotics Control Acts. 

—Remove a small legal doubt 
that RCMP personnel are Crown 
employees, 

@® Got snowed in with the first 
batch of more than 250 divorce 
petitions. 


Cdn. Westing 


house 


Spends $100,000 
Promoting Bulbs 


A budget, of $100,000 to promote 
sale of lamp bulbs in Canada is 
by Canadian Westing- 
house, Hamilton. New packaging 
and new pastel-tinted styling for 
bulbs were introduced by the 
company this week, 
Westinghouse -estimates that 
the Canadian lamp _ industry’s 
total sales in 1956 amounted to 
200 million bulbs worth $66 mil- 
lion. A 5% increase is expected 
this year, In 1950, 94 million 
bulbs were sold. 








change for surplus agricultural 
products.” 

Some Canadian supplies enter- 
ing the U.S. but not going into 
the stockpiles, might also be 
affected. 


With the stockpile market end- 
ing, U.S. firms will be offering 
their supplies to the general mar- 
ket, instead of the stockpiles and 
thereby providing tougher com- 
petition for similar Canadian sup- 
plies. 


The President offered in. his 


budget message a carrot or two" 


for the New England fishing in- 
dustry. 

Two months ago he rejected 
the fishing industry’s plea for 
higher tariffs to keep out Cana- 
dian groundfish fillets. 


In the budget message the 
President offers to loan fishermen 
$12 million in the next two years 
to help them develop their busi- 
ness and also provide a program 
of vocational education grants to 
train fishery technicians. 


The President also said the 
Government will be spending 
more on fishery research. He 
hoped. that this would “assist 


commercial fisheries in improving | - 


| their competitive position. a 





Brainpower Shortage W orse 


|Now Slowing 


Here are the latest Ottawa 
brainpower survey conclusions in 
detail. (See p. 1.). 

@® During 1957 and 1958, require- 
ments for engineers are expected 
to increase at an average annual 
rate of 11.4%; for scientists at an 
average annual rate of 9.8%, 
Actual 1955 rates of increase were 
99% and 5.6% respectively. 
(Rates last year were probably 
in between 1955 and 1957-58 
rates.) 

@ Biggest increases in engineer- 
ing requirements will occur in 
the aeronautica] (forecast annual 
average 174%) mechanical 
(144%), metallurgical (13.4%), 
chemical (13.4%), and geological 
fields (13.4%), Smallest (6.5%) 
will occur in mining. 

@ Sixty-one per cent of indus- 
trial firms had difficulty. in re- 
cruiting professional staff in 1954 
and 1955. So had 85% of the 
government agencies and 90% of 
the universities and colleges. 

@ Recent immigrants to Canada 
constitute. a very significant 
source of professional personnel 
—only by employment of skilled 
immigrants -is expansion  pos- 
sible at the present rate. Some 
45% of the firms were hiring re- 
cent immigrants and 19% made 
over half their hirings from this 
soprce, 

@ About 50% of the firms (or 
363) reported existing shortages 


42, 43; and described the effects. Most 
§! frequent effects: 
12 


Curtailment of production and 
expansion plans (43% of those re- 
shortages); curtail- 


{; | ment of development and research 


activity (28%); overloading pres- 


# | ent personnel (16%); necessity of 


a filling positions with inadequately 


trained persons (11%). 
Governments 

Governments complained of the 

necessity of reducing research 


$4 | and overloading staff, universities 





of the necessity of enlarging 
classes. 





Qur Growth 


tirements and transfers. The 
17% figure given as requirement 
for aeronautical engineers indi- 
cates that employers expect to 


employ 17.4% more each year for 


the’ next two, 
retirements. 


Tariff Board 
To Look Again 
At Chemicals 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Late in the 
spring, the Tariff Board will take 
a searching look at about 150 sec- 
tions and sub-sections of the 
Coney Tariff relating to chemi- 
cals. 


The purpose: to come up with a 
new set of rates. . 

The study has been urged by 
parts of the chemical industry 
especially during the past year. 
It has been atop the list. of items 
for consideration by the board 
busy until now with the steel in- 
dustry. 

The Tariff Hoard will publish 
dates and placs of public sittings 
shortly-in the Canada Gazette. It 
urges firms interested to make 
sure they're on the board's mail- 
ing list. 


irrespective of 





Here’s the broad list of items 


to be studied: basic industrial 


alcohols, fertilizers, insecticides, 
fungicides, disinfectants, explo- 
sives, soap chemicals and deter- 
gents, and rubber. 


The board's letter of instruc- 





For the past two years the | 
President has had a surplus in his | 


budgeting. He has put all the | 


money into paying off the na- 
tional debt which now runs at 
about $270 billion. 

Most of the American money | 
in the coming fiscal year will | 
be spent on military and econo- 
mic defense—more than $45 bil- 
lion, 

Another $17 billion goes to 
civil benefits; 
civil operations and administra- 
tion; end $7.5 billion goes to pay 
the interest on the national debt. 

“The President laid particular 
emphasis on helping small busi- 
ness. He suggested legislation to 


make it easier for small business | 


to raise money, and to get a fair 
share of government contracts 
He also suggested some small tax 
relief. ; 


The President also said it was 
now time for Americans to ex- 
pand and improve’ voluntary 
health insurance plans under 
which smaller insurance com- 
panies and non-profit associations 
could pool their resources and 
experience. 

He said the Government should 
help in building more medical and 
dental schools for development of 
trained manpower and research. 


The U. K. request for a waiver 
of the $81 million in imterest 
which was due last month under 
the terms of the Anglo-American 
financial agreement was also dis- 
cussed by the President. 

He asked Congress to change 
the legislation so that the waiver 
could be granted. He expressed 
confidence that this would be 
done. 

The President expressed worry 
about the U.S. merchant fleet and 
said the Government would help 
in aiming at replacing the entire 
merchant fleet in the next 15 or 


»20 years. 


$40 Mill:Power 
Plant To Feed 
Inco at Moak 


national Nickels $175-million 
mining development at Moak 
Lake is Manitoba’s first major 
construction project for 1957. 





abbut $2 billion to‘ 


The Manitoba Hydro Electric 
is speeding plans and 
| specifications to clear the way for 


calling tenders early im the 


spring. 


Construction Co. of Swan River 
‘and Regina has been given a con- 
| tract to build a railway subgrade 
‘from mile 256 on the Hudson Bay 
Railway to power plant site. The 
distance is 14 miles. 

Offers to build it on an equip- 
ment rental basis were asked by 
the board. Lucas bid was lowest 
of nine. No fixed igure was set 
because of uncertainty of terraia 
which will be determined by ad- 
\vance survey parties working 
ahead ofthe construction crews. 
It is estimated to cost nearly 
$500,000 

eens for the power plant are 
being prepared for an initial in- 
stalled capacity of between 150,- 
000 and 200,000 h.p. The site has 





|@ potential of about twice this | 


amount, 


A start has been made. Lacan 
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“® HOLIDAY... MBRINE x 
oro-laghl—». ~ 


- STYLED 
FOR 
TRAVEL LUXURY! 


You'll enjoy your trip more 
light with the newest in foshion-correct bog- 
goge by McBrine ... And there's 
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Easiest way to do a week’s dictation: 
put it on 5 Dictabelt records 


ERE’S ALL the dictating you're likely to Other reasons: (1) DICTABELTS are clearest 


do in a full we@k at the office—recorded, 


on five little belts of red plastic. 


They're DICTABELTS—the exclusive dicta- 
tion records of the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
dictating machine. Their real cost? Less than 
any other dictating medium! But DICTABELT 


of all dictation records. (2) They’re unbreak- 
able and flexible—can be mailed or filed like 
_ordinary letters. (3) Dictation is visibly re- 
corded so you always know your place. (4) 
DICTABELTS can’t be erased by accident. (5) 
They’re used just once. . 


economy is only one reason why far more Learn to work easier and faster—with 


people buy TIME-MASTER than any other 


dictating machine in the world. 


DICTAPHONE 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER ae machine 
“Takes the words right out of your mind 


in US.A., @rite . 
Biratiord 


DICTABELT. Write Dictaphone Corporation 
ne See 
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Se ARE eet ig he ee Yor 17, Seiiahd: Palmaenbels Comal, 17-9 
5 ve., New y.. - Lea., 


Time blaster aad Dictabeis are of Dictapuoae Cur pal ebb, 
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~ The first time offered 
to Private Investors 


Now, at a time when interest rates are at 
a 25-year high, prudent investors are 
buying securities which will assure them 
this high income for years to come— 
securities such as Traders Finance | 
Corporation Limited Collateral Trust 
Notes. Secured as they are to 11244% of 
face value by instalment obligations and 
constituting a floating charge on all other 
assets, these Notes are the prime 
obligations of the company. 


Previous offerings of Traders Notes have 
been made mainly to insurance companies 
and institutions. Several of these 
companies in Canada and United States 
individually hold up to $15,000,000... a 
fact which speaks volumes for the excep- 
tional security and value of this investment. 
As principals, we offer. 

Traders Finance Corporation 

Limited 
Collateral Trust Notes, Series “*U”’ 
To be dated January 2, 1957 


SY % Notes to mature January 2, 1962 
(non-callable) 


Prices 97.85 and interest to yield 5.75% 


514% Notes to mature Frames 2, 1969 
(non-callable before 965) 


Price: 97.85 and interest ar yield 5.75% 


To place your order or for further information 
write or telephone our nearest office. 


McLeon, Youna, Weir & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Tel EMpire 4-0161 Tel.: HArbour 4261 
Hamilton Vancouver 


Ottawa Winnipeg 
Caigary Kitchener Sherbrooke Windsor 





London 
Quebec 
New York 

















KINGSTON, ONT. 


Princess St. at Wellington 


$165,000. -—- Presently rented but immediate possession can be arranged: 


9,700 sq. ft. on 3 floors, including second entrance on Wellington. Covered 
driveway for trucks. For further particulars gg this valuable property 
call Beatrice Sankey. WA. 4-7148; eves. WA. 2-9218 


JOHNSTON & DANIEL 
Real Estate Brokers 


1 Tambiyn Lane (St. Clair Sabway) Terente, Ont. WA. 4-7148 











FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


From Great Britain, the United States, France, Germany and Italy 
eome the multi-million dollar capital investments that are transforming 
British’ Columbia, almost overnight, into one of North America’s 
great industrial areas. ' 


New industries create opportunities for others. Investigate today. 
For industrial information on British Columbia, write Department of 
Trade and Industry, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


Hon. E. C. Westwood, Minister. 
T. L. Sturgess, Deputy Minister. 
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Welland Hydro-Electric Commission 


Surplus Sub Station 
equipment for sale 


Tenders are invited for the purchase of surplus 
electrical equipment comprising 1500 kva trans- 
formers. (26.4kv-4150 Volts), 26.4kv-and 5S5kv 
switchgear, also relays, meters, cables and other 
ancillary equipment. 


Located at Hellems Avenue substation, Welland, 
Ont., where it is available for inspection. 


Tenders to be received by Jan. 31, 1957 with en- 
velope appropriately endorsed. 


The purchaser will be required to remove all mate- 
rial within one month of notification. 
Highest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted . 

Welland Hydro-Electric Commission 


111 Division Street, 
Welland, Ont. 
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| By Vincent Egon 


portico Saf municipal 
the coming year 

foe tiger and tl tighter 
-Freom all the early 
indications, it will be a lender's 
market with two pairs of 


pants. 

In the closing weeks of 1956, 
bond yields continued to in- 
crease atid some municipalities 
found themselves unable to 
borrow on any terms. Invest- 
ment dealers who specialize 
in municipal financing are 
nearly unanimous in predict- 
ing that borrowing will cost 
more before it becomes 
cheaper. 

There's an extremely large 
backlog of financing which 
can’t be postponed indefinitely. 
Town fathers who delayed 
their borrowing last year “un- 
til things improve” are finding 
that procrastination has cost 
them deariy, dealers say. 

In planning their capital pro- 
grams for 1957, investment 
dealers suggest, municipalities 
should trirn their list of proj- 
ects down to the most essen- 
tial projects. If that community 
centre or swimming pool has 
to be postponed, the postpone- 
ment will at least mean more 
employment in the future. 

7 


City of London (Ont.) last 
week rejected all bids (which 
ranged from 94.47 to 96.02) on 
a new $2,604,320 4%.% deben- 
ture issue, to finance a new 
high school and other projects. 
The city turned to short-term 
borrowing instead. 

London’s experience under- 
lines the difficulties that even 
the top-rated cities are having 


r in trying to sell the early 


maturities of serial issues. In- 
surance companies, the big 
buyers of municipal securities, 
need to invest their funds for 


long periods, with the assur-, 


ance that they will not be re- 
paid before maturity. 

Some insurance men and 
some investment men are sug- 
gesting that municipalities take 
a leaf from the corporations’ 
book. Despite monetary strin- 
gency, Canadian corporations 
raised a record total of new 
financing in 1956 by offering 
added attractions to the inves- 
tor — sinking funds, longer 
terms and the like. 

The Gordon Commission’s 
preliminary report warned that 
“social capital requirements” 
would be greater in the next 
20. or 30 years because these 
facilities —- sewers, water sys- 
tems, parks, schools—are even 
now inadequate in many com- 
munities. Expenditures neces- 
sary to bring housing and 
social capital up to date may 
total nearly $100 billion at 
present prices over the next 
25 years. 

Since debt charges have de- 
clined steadily from 16% of 
municipal expenditures in 1939 
to 64*©% in 1955, the commis- 
sioners no many munici- 
palities might well increase 
their long-term borrowings. It 
would help if the provinces 
passed laws permitting them to 
issue non-serial sinking fund 


,debentures, and if municipali- 


ties were encouraged to issue 

debentures of “considerably 

longer terms” than at present. 
ak M + 


Metropolitan Toronto’s re- 
cent $20-million debenture 
issue met a good reception. The 
five-, 10- and 30-year maturi- 
ties sold first, with the 15- and 
20-year maturities also moving 
well, The 5% debentures were 
offered to yield 5.32% and 
5.30%, depending upon matur- 
ity. Metro is to vey 3% a year 
into a sinking fund 


Good Old Days tie: Only 
nine months ago, the Bank of 
Canada’s rediscount rate was 
2% %. Now, it seems to be on 
the verge of breaking througl: 
4%. Last week’s issue\of treas- 
ury bills sold at an average 
yield of 3.71%; discount rate 
for the week was therefore 
another new high of 3.96%. 
(In London, treasury bill rate 
has dipped from 5%-plus to 
4%%, and a cut in the bank 
rate is widely expected.) 

Day-to-day loans, investment 
dealers found, were not avail- 
able from the chartered banks 
late last week. This week they 
were again offered in good 
quantity at 342%, the rate 
which had prevailed early last 
week. The temporary strin- 
gency is attributed by dealers 


to heavy withdrawals by the © 


Bank of Canada. 
* ~ . 

An offering of Consumers’ 
Gas Co. of Toronto debentures 
is expected to be made soon by 
a Rag emac. headed by Domin- 

ion Securities arid A. E. Ames 
& Co. Size of the issue will"be 
in the neighborhood of $6 mil- 
lion . . . Pacific Petroleums is 
set to borrow $15 million in 
the U.S. through 20-year de- 
bentures, convertible for 10 
years at $20 a share. Coupon 
will be 5% or better. Managing 


the offcisl jaw-breaker) is 
borrowiag $100 million in’ 20- 
year bonds, due Jan 1, 1977. 
Underwriters are Morgan 








Approaching financing of the Trans-Canada Pipe Lines project 
has focused investment attention on utility companies with major 
stakes in the development of markets for natural gas. This is part 
of a continuing concentration by investors in what are usually 
described as “natural resource” companies. 


Trading pattern of the past year has reflected swings in popu- 
larity of particular groups of natural resource securities like 
papers and oils. . 


pansion as markets grow. Consumers’ Gas is already working on 
additional financing. 


Here is recent market action in some of these major gas stocks: 


1956-57 
: 8 bs 
Consumers GaS ...seteeeee 31 
Power Corp. ....ccceccsoce 70 
Union Gas 66 
United Fuel B ......... oe 45 
Winnipeg and Central .... * 15% 
Intl. Utilities - 56% + 


THE STREET IS TALKING ABOUT—first signs that Cana- 
dian industrial stocks might be settling back after a few weeks 
of advance in the face of a declining Wall Street trend. In the 
past month, Canadian issues have climbed about 2% according 
to indicators like the Toronto Stock Exchange industrial index. 
New York industrials show a slight decline. 


Canadian Oil Companies continues to attract attention with 
the company raising its annual dividend rate to 80c from 60c. 
Analysts estimate the company will show earnings about $2 a 
share, Stock at $28% compares with $26% level at the end of 
1956. 

ae. .6 * 

Annual reports of financial institutions makes pleasant read- 
ing. Bank statements last fall reflected better interest rates and 
generally increased ‘business and now National Trust and 
Guaranty Trust both report profit increases. National Trust shares 
hold at $40 and Guaranty Trust at $214% compares with $21. 


Buying continues in bank shares. Bank of Montreal at $53% 
is up from about $50 in the past few weeks. Imperial Bank hits 
$60 and settles to $59, up from about $56. 


Recent corporate news includes anticipated step-up in expan- 
sion by Bell. Telephone which will likely require substantial 
financing. Bell at $45% is edging up from $45%. 


* * * 


Donohue Bros. announces a two-for-one stock split and a re- 
arrangement of capital. Shares show little change at $30. Hinde 
& Dauch reports record sales in the year ended Oct. 31 but 
higher costs result in dip in net pr6fits to $5.17 a share from $5.44. 
Stock holds steady at $44. 


International Nickel leads the list of most-popular Canadian 
stocks held by investment trusts and mutual funds. A break- 
down of holdings of these major investors compiled by Draper 
Dobie & Co. shows Inco held by 19 funds. Inco shares are trading 
at about $104, down from $106 recently. 


Other leaders in this compilation include Aluminium (market 
price $111, compared with recent $113); Canadian Breweries 
(market $25%, as against $25); Imperial Oil (market. $56, as 


.| against $55); and Steel of Canada (market $70, as against $71). 


” « * 


OTHER MARKETS—Over-the-counter markets quieten down. 
Rumored identity of bidder for Dominion Life confirmed. Lincoln 
National is offering $1,975 to holders after buying control. This 
normally dormant Dominion Life had bumped from $1,500 to 
$1,700 on rumors of change in control. Some talk that Lincoln 
will split Dominion Life shares and may follow. generous share- 
holder policy as it has in the U.S., paying several stock dividends. 


Bids for Trans-Canada Pipe Lines common edge up to about 


‘| $20, still on an “as-if-and-when issued” basis. Bids a week ago 


were at $17. . 

Interest slackens in Westcoast Transmission with the stock. 
bond units settling at $174-$176 after hitting $178 and then drop- 
ping back to $173. Common stock at $34%-$34% is holding 


In gas companies, investors anticipate major programs of ex- | 


early February, 1957. 


Experience obtained from the 
pilot plant will be used for de- 
signing a 200-ton hardwood pulp 
mill on which construction is ex- 
pected to start about the middle 
of this year. 


Bowaters Southern is also 
scheduled to begin operation late 
in 1958 of a fourth machine, 
bringing capacity to more than 
400,000 tons per year. The ma- 
chine, with auxiliary equipment, 
will cost $26 million, bringing 


about $116 million. 


total investment in Calhoun to 





ROYAL BANK DIRECTOR 


FRANK M. McMAHON 


nounced, 


Distillers, Limited, and Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Limited." Mr. McMahon has 
been a leading spirit in the construction 
of Western Pipe Lines and has been 
closely identified with Western oil and 





steady. 





‘ conbridge 


woodpulp, and 115,000-130,000 “ 


re 


gas development for mony years. 


ae ANNOUNCIARN EEE 


Frank M, McMahon of Calgary, o prom- 
inent figure in Western Canada’s oil and 
gas industry, whose election as a Director 
of The Royal Bank of Canada is -an- 
Mr. MceMohon is Chairman of 
the Board of Pacific Petroleums lLid., 
President of Westcoast Transmission Com- 
pany Limited, Alberta Phoenix Tube & 
Pipe Limited, and Peace River Natural 
Gas Co. Utd. He is also a Director of 
Northwest Nitro-Chemicals Ltd., Alberta 
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Common Shares of 


Eddy Match Company, 
Limited 


| 
) 
i Match Company, a oe with ~ 
lants in Ontaria, Quebec and British 
Colambia, i is the largest manufacturer 
of matches in Canada. 
In recent years the Company has 
aggressively expanded into other fields, 
and ndw owns’ subsidiary companies in 
the lumber, vending machine and 
furniture businesses. | 


We offer, as principals, 


Eddy Match Company, Limited 
Comes Shares without nominal or 
par value 
Indicated Dividend Rate: 
$1.50: per share per annum 


Price: at the market, about $28 
share 


Yield at bepsiieat dividend rate 5.35% 


The Company has maintained an un- 
broken dividend record on its common 
shares since its in tion in 1927. 
For the five years e December 31, 
1955 earnings averaged $2.61 per share, 
and in 1955 amounted to $2.63 per share. 
Earnings were $2.35 per share for the 
first ten months of 1956. 


Mail or telephone orders receive prompt 
| attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited—. 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Saint John Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 
London, Eng. Chicage § New York 


is 
~~ 
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| TWO ATTRACTIVE 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Northern Telephone Company, Limited 
514% Preferred ($20 par value) 


Price: 


$20 per share, to yield 5.50% 
The Bowater Corporation of: North America 
Limited | 


- Sib% Preferred ($50 per value) 


'. Price: ated a 
$47.75 per share, to aes eel 


Information on requedl 


ROYAL SECURITIES. 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


244 ST. JAMES STREET WEST 360 BAY STREET 
MONTREAL TORONTO © 


Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria, Charlottetown, St. John’s, Nfid. 
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Stanley & Co. and First Bos- * 





ton Corp. Since its formation 
toward the end of World War 
II, the World Bank has set a 
sound record of financing’ to 
aid capital construction proj- 
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CORRECTION, PLEASE! 





ects in all parts of the world. 
a . * oo 








Irregular trends in Canadian 
and U.S. commodity markets 
are the result of widespread 
uncertainty abcut. Washington's 
plans for foreign aid. There is 
still conjecture that Poland and 
Hungary are to receive sub- 
stantial aid in some form; this 
would be in addition to the 
assistance Presid“nt _Eisen- 
hower hopes to be authorized 
to extend to Middle Eastern 
countries. Traders in future 
markets are waiting to see 
what grains, if any, will be 
selected for shipment overseas. 

* * Me 


The Bureau of Statistics is 
finding out who owns stocks in 
Canada. The DBS survey, 
which will continue for several 
months yet, may show the 
number of Canadian holders of 
Canadian stocks, distribution 
of holdings by type and quan- 
tity. 

~ * ~ 

Lehman Corp., major U.S. 
closed-end investment com- 
pany, followed a bullish invest- 
ment policy — on balance — 
during 1956. Fund, valued. at 
$233.8 million: at the end of 
December, was 95.5% invested 
in common stocks, compared 
with 91% a year earlier. 


In the last three months of 
1956, Lehman made substantial 
additions of securities with 
Canadian interests, including 
International PF Fal- 
Nickel, Simpsons 
Lid. convertible debentures, 
and Commercial Solvents. 

= os ~ 

Brazil will be self-sufficient 
in newsprint within five years, 
predicts President K. F. Land- 
egger of Parsons & Whittemore 
Inc., New York manufacturers 








In recent advertising, fa F ERME guaranteed advertisers 


CIRCULATION OF 155,000 FOR THE YEAR 1957 


based on estimated December 1956 circulation: 


Net Paid Guaranteed ........ 


New Farmers ovcien eo ament 


140,000 
15,518 


eee 


NOW We are Pleased to Announce the Following Correction 


December 1956 Circulation © 


Paid by 


Please note: NO ARREARS in our paid figure... 
ALL subscriptions direct by mail to publisher. 





of paper machinefy. He esti- 
mated Brazil now imports an- — 
nually 130,000-180,000 tons of . 


tons of newsprint, at a total 
value of $50 million. Landegger 
also announced -plans for a 
$350,000 cellulose plant- in 
Chile, to begin operations in . 











Ontario Manager 

George K. O’Brien 

47 Dundonald St. _ 

Toronto — WAlnut 2-9147 


-_ 


Quebec Government Coeeeeeeseeseses 7 


Net Paid Guaranteed ............:-<++++. 145,886 
New Farmers 


15,172 | 


*161,058 | 


"as filed with the Audit Bureaw 
of Circulation, subject to audit. 


’ 


This should be extremely good news for our advertisers, who will poy only $1.40 per 
line for this very high circulation—highest of all French farm publications. 





two years. 
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&. A. KAJANDER 
Announcement has been made by N. A. 
Hesler, president and general manager 
of Ename! & Heating Products Limited, 
Sackville, New Brunswick of the follow- 
ing executive appointments effective Jan- 
wory 1, 1957. 

E. A. Kajender hes been appointed vice- 
president (sales). Ve joins the company 
after twenty-five years experience in all 
phases of the gas and oil range industry 
with the Florence Stove Company in the 
United Stetes, 8. J, Hesler, formerly vice- 
president (sales), hes been appointed 
executive assistant to the president. Re- 
tiring after forty-two years from his 
position of vice-president (production) 
but retaining advisory capacity is Hymen 
Goldstein. Mr. Goldstain, at one Jime or 
enother, has held every key ition in 
the production depariment. Assuming his 
duties is John Crowley. Mr. Crowley 
joined the company as chief aircraft. in- 
spector in 1944. 

The company manvfactures furnaces, cir 
conditioning equipment, Enheal reinforc- 
Ing steel end maintains complete facilities 
for production, maintenance and overhaul 
of civil and military circraft. 





The five-man commission 
believes that the larger busi- 
nesses now wholly owned 
outside Canada should be en. 
couraged to invite 
participation. 


ments by trustees and by life 
insurance companies should 
be made more flexible, to al- 
low these large investors 
more freedom in their choice 
of investments. 

These two recommenda- 
tions go hand-in-hand, One 
without the other would ac- 
complish little. 

It’s one thing to have U.S. 
and other foreign-owned 
concerns offering stock to 
Canadians. It’s quite another 
to have Canadian money 
available to buy them. 

The large institutional in- 
vestors have the kind of 
money that’s needed to ab- 


sorb a good deal of the stock ~ 


that might be offered. But 
they are restricted in their 
ability to buy stocks by the 
nature of the restrictions 


Canadian 
‘It also suggests that regu- - 
lations governing invest- 





' PERMO 
Gas & Oil Limited 


Our analysis of Permo Convertible 
Preference Shares is based on 
engineers’ estimates of future returns 


Copies upon request 
Mills, Spence & Co. 


25 ADELAIDE STREET W., TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG NEW YORE 
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on'y 10% down and up to 24 months to pay. There is 
cheaper 


ho simpler or 


way to budget your travel. 


FLY THE LUXURIOUS STRATOCRUISER 
OR THE SWIFT NEW DC-7C 














SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, RAILWAY TICKET OFFICE OR | 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


GAURENTEN HOTS. © SS KINO st. Ww. © GB PORTAGE AWA * 
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on investments of life com- 
panies covered by the so- 
called “basket clause.” 

3—-Possibly increase the 
15% limit on life company 
investments in common 
stocks. 

4—Allow life companies to 
write off market depreciation 
in value of stock holdings 
over a period of years, in- 
stead of write-offs each vear 
as it occurs. 

These recommendations, 
even if implemented immedi- 
ately, wouldn’t bring about a 
change overnight. But they 

‘do get at the heart of some 
of the present problems, and 
the possibilities they offer are 
worth working for. 

The life companies have 
been very cautious in their 
approach to stocks for several 
reasons, One major one: a 
drop in stock prices, under 
the present regulations for 
valuing their stock holdings, 
could seriously affect their 
reserve position on paper, 
even though the real value. 
might not have been hurt at 
all. No life company wants to 
put much money into stocks 
under such circumstances, 


even though there is great 


logic in stock ‘investment by 
such institutions. 

Few investors are in a posi- 
tion to weather the fluctua- 
tions of stock prices better 
than a life company. And 
detailed studies have shown 
.that a judicious mixture of 
common stocks with fixed in- 
come securities can produce 
a better return over the 25- 
50-year span than fixed in- 
come investments alone. 





15/56), an increase to 3% in 
the percentage of their assets 
invested in Canadian stocks 
in five years would bring 
$175 million of new money 
into our stock market. 

If the life companies didn’t 
increase their total holdings 
of stocks beyond the present 
544%, this would still leave 
them with 40% of their stock 
portfolios in foreign stocks. 

One leading Canadian life 
company official suggested 
some time ago that 742% of 
assets in stocks would be 
quite logical, just on the 
grounds of offsetting changes 
in purchasing power over the 
life of insurance policies. 
Leading U.K. companies go 
much farther than that in 
their stock holdings. So even 
greater stock purchases 
might be envisioned. 


Pension funds have already 
been given greater leeway in 
their investments under fed- 
eral law. This type of invest- 
ing body is becoming increas- 
ingly important, and even 
back in 1953, a special survey 
of trusteed pension funds 
showed that 7% of assets was 
invested in Canadian stocks 
($60 million total vs. only 
$80 million held by major 
Canadian life companies). 

Changes in life company 
and trustee restrictions on 
stock investment would affect 
portfolio decisions far beyond 
those of the institutions 
themselves. Many investors 
who already have wide pow- 
ers, have not used them be- 
cause they have felt they 
should pattern themselves 
after the’ much-restricted 
institutions. 

The Gordon Commission 
suggestions have real merit. 
They should help solve sev- 
eral thorny problems for 
companies wishing to invite 
Canadian ownership, and for 
those who are anxious to ac- 
cept the invitation. 





Excelsior Life Insurance Co. in- 
creased its holdings in 11 common 
stocks, and added six new ones to 
its list in 1956, a report on its Dec. 
31, 1956 portfolio holdings shows. 

Six common stocks were elim- 
inated from the portfolio. alto- 
gether, and holdings in another 
three were reduced. 


Five preferred stocks were el- 
iminated and one new one added. 





Petrofina Buys 
Oil Company In 
$35 Million Deal 


erican Petrofina will increase its 
assets to an estimated $90 million. 
It will bring under its wing 
American Liberty Oi] Co., a fully 
integrated oil company. 
Last fall, American Petrofina 
merged with Panhandle Oil Corp. 


through ar! exchange of stock. 


Part of American Liberty’s opera- 
tioms are in Texas near Pan- 
handle’s. 

Purchase price is reported at 
around $35 million and will in- 
volve payment of cash and issue 
of Petrofina securities, It is wnder- 


| stood the deal will go into effect 





MONTREAL (Staff) — Another | \orende 
major move in the U.S. by Am-/ North 





\Exeelsior Life Alters 
Stock Portfolio in ’56 


Here are the details of the 
changes in the company’s stock 


holdings: 


Held at Chge. since 
Preferred: Dec. 31/56 Dec. 31/55 
Aluminum, 444% nit ,000 
Cdn. Industries, 742% .. 
Du Pont of Can., 744% . 
internot. Nickel, 7% .... 
Leblaw Groceterias A .. 
Tenn, Gas Trons., 444% 


Common: 
Baltimore Gas & Electric . 
Bell Telephone 
Can. Wire & Cable, B .. 
Cdn. Oi! Cos, 
Cdn. Oj! warrants 
Censol. Denison worroents 


—) 


Hollinger Consol, ....... , 
Imperial Oj! . 
interprovinciel Pipe Line . 5, 
Kilembe 


88383883835: 


M A 
Am. Aviation .... 
Ont. Jockey Club worrants 6, 
Stenderd Oj! 
Stee! Co. of 
Supertest Petroieum 
Texes Utilities 
Ventures Lid. worronts '.. 
Walker-G. & Ww. *ee ee 2 
Reyal Bank ......se« sce 8; 
Terente-Dom. Bk. 
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7% In December 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Loans 
and investments of Industrial De- 
velopment Bank totaled $58,003,- 
884 at December 31, 1956, up 
7.25% from $54,080,315 a month 
earlier. 

Disbursements in the current 


and repayments $1,122,693 ($1,- 
238,485). | 

Here is a comparative statement 
of assets and liabilities: Bi 


tional 300,000 class A shares. 
Directors have no immediate 
plans to issu2 any of the addition- 


preferential right to fixed non- 
cumulative ‘dividends of 50c per 
share annually beginning in 1957. 
They would also participate 
equally with class B in any fur- 
ther dividends after 50c has been 
paid og the class B. 

Class B shares carry full vot- 
ing rights. 

Company has also arranged to 
sell privately $1 million 542% 
serial notes, payable in Canadian 
funds. In addition it recently 
completed sale of $1,370,000 first 
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OF THE 1956 
BOND MARKET 


During the past twelve months many changes have taken 
place in the Canadian economy. These important develop- 
ments are reviewed in the article entitled “A Review of the 
1956 Bond Market” in the current issue of our booklet 
Investments. The January issue also contains a broad list 
of representative Government and corporate securities. 


Please send me a copy of your Jenvery booklet 


Copies available on request 
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Domnraon Securrtres Gren. Limrrep 
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Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities since 1901 


Terente Montreal New York London, Eng. Winnipeg Calgary VWencoucer Victoria 
Londen Kitchener Brantford Hemilton Onewa Qeebes Helijan Saint John 


50 King St. West, Toronte, Canada 
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mortgage sinking fund bonds 5% 
series D through Weod, Gundy & 
Ce., payable in U.S. funds. 

Donohue was trading early this 
week at $30. In 1956-57, high 
was $42%, low $24%. 





MONTREAL (Staff) — Bell 
Telephone Co, of Canada has pro- 
jected a still larger program of 
expansion and improvement in 
1957, President Thomas W. Eadie 
says in a letter to shareholders. 


The capital program in 1957 
will cost an estimated $170 mil- 
lion compared to $140 million in 
1956. 


Directors, the letter says, have 
adequate authority to go ahead 
with the substantial financing re- 
quired, (Shareholders in 1956 ap- 
proved issue of an additional $100 
million of bonds in amounts not 
exceeding $50 million at any one 
time.) 

Last year, to finance its pro- 


$108 million; a record’ amount. 
This was achieved in these ways: 
—$40 million through sale of 


Dividend Changes 


GRAFTON & CO. — Class B, 35c payable 
Jan. 31 to holders of record Jan. 16, 
ex-dividend Jan. 14. In 1956, paid 
25c on Jan. 31. 








gram, company raised more than. 





Bell Telephone Will Spend 
$170 Million in ’57 Program 


first mortgage bonds in January, 
1956; 


—More than $63 million from 
a stock offering last summer; 

—Some $5 million through an 
employee stock purchase plan. 

—Over $32 million raised in- 
ternally. 

Presumably, financing this year 


will also include funds generated | | 


by the employee purchase plan. 
Since there are some 40,000 
workers now compared to 37,000 
at the same time last year the 
amount so raised is expected to 
exceed $5 million. 

The company can still issue up 
to 45 million common. shares. 
There is currently 20 million 
common authorized of which 15.5 
million are issued. 

Earnings in 1956 were well 
maintained. For the first nine 
months net profit was $25.9 
million ($1.81 per share) vs. $22.6 
million ($1.74 per share) in the 
like 1955 period. 

During the year, 225,000 tele- 
phones were brought into service, 
35,000 more than in 1955. 


KERNAGHAN & Co. LimiTED 

















INTERPROVINCIAL PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Current plans to give Interprovincial Pipe Line 
Company tWo lines between Regina, Sask. and 
Superior, Wis. and to extend the pipeline from 
Sarnia to the Toronto area will benefit the Com- 
pany*considerably over the next few years. 


We have prepared a study of Interprovincial Pipe 
Line Company which is available on request. 


Write or telephone for a copy 
BURNS. BROS, & COMPANY 


Limited 
», BG ; . 
Members: The Toronto Stock Exchange 
The Canadian Stock Exchange 





44 King St. W. 


507 Place d’Armes 
2 | ) 


Montreal 


Ottawa Winnipeg 





ed for March 14, shareholders will; amended 30 years ago. Some of its 
be asked to approve a new by-| ons are no longer adequate 
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New Issue 





118 839 
877,373 
50,102,681 


“116,677 


740 927 
54,964,073 


Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, 
~ Limited 
L. G. Beaubien & Co. Limited 
René-T. Leclerc, Inv. 


Yorkshire Securities Limited 


At the annual meeting schedul- 


Te 


provisions 
law to amend one which was last | to meet today’s circumstances. 


re see a ee 


$12,000,000 


(Incorporated under 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited 


the Laws of Canada) 


534% Debentures due 1977 
carrying warrants to purchase common shares 


To be dated January 15, 1957 


, 


To mature January 15, 1977 


The Debentures when issued in definitive form will carry warrants entitling the holders thereof 
to purchase up to the close business on January 15, 1962, common shares of the Company at a 
rate of 15 such shares as presently constituted in respect of each $1,000 principal amount of 
Debentures at the price of $25 per share. The warrants may be detached and exercised at any time. + 


A copy of the prospectus will be furnished upon request, 


We as principals offer these Debentures, if, as and when issued and received by us and subject 
to the approval of all legal matters on behalf of the Company, by Messrs. O’Brien, Home, Hall & 
Nolan and on our behalf by Mesers. Elder, Laidley, Leslie, Bourgeois & Doheny. 


Price: 100 and accrued interest 


It is expected that interim Debentures, exchangeable for definitive Debentures’of the Company, when 


available, will be ready for delivery February 4, 1957. 


Greenshields & Co Inc 


~~ 


W. C. Pitfield & Company, 
Limited 


Midland Securities Corpn. 
Limited 
Cochran, Murray & "-., 
Limited 


- ‘Tanner Bros. Limited 


Wood, Gundy & Company Limited 
Dominion Securities Corpn. 
_ ‘Limited 
James Richardson & Sons 


Eastern See“rities Company 
 ‘Lamited 


Pemberton Securities Limited 
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souls, who presumably, would prefer 
painter or pianist for the job. 


of gifted and representative people in all the 
arts. But there is no good reason why its chair- 
man or the members of its governing branch 
should themselves be persons capable of pro- 
ducing a sonnet, a landscape, or a sonata. On 
the contrary, there is every reason. why the 
chairman and most of his board should have 
the quite different talents of a businessman. 


They will have an executive job, a job of get- 
ting things done, spending money wisely, man- 
aging staff, allotting grafts fairly to various 
kinds of effort, sizing up the responsibility of 


other group they 
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ose who ask for or recommend the Council’s 


Pee bcd’ of! plemece of a hospital isn’t 


made up of doctors. The board of governors of 
a uni ‘doesn’t consist of professors. The 
executive of the great private founda- 
tions, Ford, Rockefeller, Carnegie and the rest, 
are not artists, scientists er members of any 
assist with grants. 
Businessmen, happily for all concerned, look 
after the finances of hospitals, ‘universities and 
philanthropic funds. Certainly a businessman 
should be the chief custodian of the Canada 
Council’s $50-million cultural fund; and its 
$50-million university fund. He needs other 
businessmen to assist him as governors. 

Apart from the sheer common sense of the 
proposition, there’s another special reason why 
the Council should have a business chief and 
business experience on its administrative board. 
The Government hopes, and so does the public, 
that men of wealth will add to the Council’s 
capital endowment. The interest on $50 million 
won't begin to do the job that needs to be done. 


~ 





Sweet Reason 


Considering the Gordon Report in the light 
of what went on atthe hearings, the least im- 
pression was made on the commissioners by the 
excited, the vehement and the angry delegations 
that came before them. 

In fact the impact on the commissioners 
seems to have. been in inverse ratio to the 
amount of emotion employed in presenting an 
argument. The commissioners heard plenty of 
emotional oratory. Judging from their report, 
they must have concluded that such witnesses 
were acting on the advice a preacher once wrote 
in the margin of his sermon: “Argument weak 
here, pound the pulpit and yell.” 

By this we don’t mean that the Commission 
was insensible to the emotional content of the 
questions it had to deal with, or unsympathetic 
with the people who were defending tough 
causes. 

The difficulties of the Maritime economy and 
the relative decline of farming as a major factor 
in our economy ‘and way of life both gave rise 
to proposals to soften the effects of any changes 
in national policy which must, in the opinion of 
the commissioners, be made in the national 
interest. 


The cries of pain that are being heard from 
all parts of Canada about the Gordon report gre 
probably the best evidence that the Royal Com- 
mission on Economic Prospects did the job it 
was set up to do. That was to provide Canadians 
with a candid camera shot of the future; not a 
studio portrait with all the unappealing lines 
and wrinkles touched out. 


Queer Way to Makea Park 


“New park in the making” was the line un- 
der a picture published in a Toronto paper the 
other day..And what did we see? Mostly 
stumps, trunks and branchés of a lot of trees 
cut down, 


That, surely, is a strange way of making a 
park, normally a place for trees. 


True many of those slashed down were wil- 
lows and willows of course are not long-lived 
trees. But they were much bigger and better 
than any thing that cam possibly replace them 
for at least the’ next 40 years. Moreover the 
place where they were growing was idea] for 
willows but for few other kinds. 


This slashing down of mature trees and re- 
placing them with straggling little “whips” 
which often die, is not confined to Toronto. In 
far too many Canadian cities splendid mature 
trees are sacrificed without the slightest con- 
sideration. If a'new sidewalk, pavement, wire 
or pipe come anywhere near, along comes some- 
one with a chain saw and axe and in a matter 
of minutes the municipality has lost something 
that may have taken half a century or more to 
grow. Is it any wonder that so many of our 
cities and towns are so drab? 


Medicine for our Wheat Ills 


The Gordon Commission report makes it very 
clear that radical changes in government wheat 
marketing policy are needed. 

Summarized briefly and bluntly these call 
for lower guaranteed prices or lower amounts of 
wheat per farmer at guaranteed prices in per- 
iods of surplus. Until production and marketing 
get more into line, the report would put the 
brakes on large-scale irrigation and other pro- 
jects that would tend to increase wheat pro- 
duction and it would encourage growers to 
switch from wheat to cattle and other. farm 
products for which there will be a growing 
demand. 

That’s not going to be very palatable medi- 
cine for a country ¢hat can grow wheat more 
easily than anything else and which has been 
growing it on the comfortable assumption that 
the government would buy every bushel at high 
prices regardless of world markets. But palat- 
able or not, that is the kind of medicine that 
will have to be taken. 


Classical Weapons Not Enough 


To check inflation, monetary policies may 
have to go beyond the traditional area of bank 
credit. Success may depend on the efficacy of 
voluntary arrangements made by others in the 
credit business or in the extension of govern- 
ment credit controls. 

This stand James Muir, president, Royal 
Bank of Canada, took at the bank’s recent an- 
nual meeting. It is his answer to the wide-open 
question of where do we go from here in cur- 
tailing credit growth? 

The banks—chartered and central—have 
gone about as far as they can go. But prices are 
still on the upswing and spending plans show 
little sign of abating. In fact, some borrowers 
who anticipate higher interest rates in coming 
months are raising money on the open market 
before they actually need it. 

Mr. Muir wants té see voluntary restraint 
(1) by companies building up speculative cash 
balances by offering capital issues; (2) by. in- 
stallnent finance companies and similar credit. 
granting agencies. 

The alternative, he says, could be direct 
government controls. It will all depend on how 
good voluntary restraint is. ., 


hold down the pace of their lending is the in- 
stallment finance industry. Here many members 
have indicated willingness to institute a pro- 
gram of self-restraint. 


They have not put it into action because a 
minority but important section of the industry 
is holding back. Perhaps if those willing to 
follow the policy of self-restraint would pub- 
licly declare their position, it would at least 
make it clear why so little progress has been 
made. 

Monetary policies cannot achieve restraint 
with the wave of a magic wand. Responsible 
business miust play its role and understand that 
its long-range interests are the same as those of 


the country as a whole, . 


Shifting the Burden Only 


Hard-pressed cities and towns have hailed 
with enthusiasm the Gordon Commission’s 
recommendation that federal and provincial 
governments should pay local property taxes, 
just like private corporations or citizens. 

If implemented, this move will certainly 
bring some financial] help to civie governments. 
It will also tend to eliminate present inequali- 
ties as exist in the case of a municipality con- 
taining considerable untaxed federal and pro- 
vincial property and another with very little. 

So far as the ordinary taxpayer is concerned, 
however, this will be only a matter of govern- 
ment bookkeeping. No new source of revenue 
has been discovered. All that it means is that 
the local government will not have to collect 
quite so- much, but the federal and provincial 
authorities will nave to collect a little more. 


But it’s a sensible move. 


Needed — More Business Abroad 


Before very long the demand for Canada’s 
goods in foreign markets may come down to 
more normal proportions and in. some cases, 
foreign countries may have to restrict their im- 
ports from us. | 

This prediction, made at the recent annual 
meeting of the National Canadian Bank, comes 
from Charles St. Pierre, president of the bank. 

So one of the most urgent problems of the 
day is the search for larger and longer-term 
trade outlets abroad, says Mr. St. Pierre. 


Mr. St. Pierre bases his somewhat pessimist- 


ic view of foreign trade trends on the belief that. 


prosperity in the U. S; and Western Europe 
cannot go on indefinitely. He also believes this 
applies to the currently rapid development of 
the Canadian economy. 


Signs of a slowing are already evident, he 
says. Governments of almost. all countries have 
been applying monetary brakes to check infla- 
tion. Closing of the Suez has damaged Europe’s 
economic weli-being. 

There may not be complete agreement with 
Mr. St. Pierre ‘about the outlook for business. 
But what he says about the need to search for 
sound and substantial trade outlets makes very 
good sense. It is still a basic truth that Canadian 
prosperity depends on the health of its export 
trade, : 


Nasser ‘Makes. a Friend 


“Nasser sank 21 ships in the Suez Canal; I 
wish to God it had been 121,” said a Texas oil 
man gleefully as he watched supplies of U. S. 
oil drop and prices rise last week. So far as he 
is concerned the longer the Canal is blocked and 
Europe starved for oil, the better he will like it. 


That sort of man would probably rub his 
hands with satisfaction as fire wiped out half 
the town because this might make his own prop- 
erty more valuable. To him war or the threat 
of war is a fine thing for business so long as only 
the other fellow gets hurt. 

It would probably be impossible to ram it 
into his thick skull, but it is a fact; nevertheless, 
that a substantial part of the boom in the United 
States and Canada last year was directly due to 
new prosperity in Europe. It was the’ extra 
buying by Europe that put new life into inier- 
national trade. So long as the Suez and the oil 
from beyond is blocked European prosperity 
and eventually our own too, is threatened. 


Lay that Tape Measure Down 


A couple of weeks ago, The Financial Post 
described the things to come in the.world of 
fashion: the dicta of Dior, the fiats of the House 
of Fath. Among these, as you may have noted, 
is the decree that the hems of women’s skirts 
will be closer to the ground. 

We don’t subscribe to the hem-line theory of 
stock market action: the notion that a rise in the 
rnarket coincides with a knee-length skirt, and 
a drop towards the ankles signals a break in 
the averages. Nor do we anticipate a stock- 
market reversal in 1957. We're inclined to go 
along with:the general view that the market 
will be selective but generally buoyant. 

Nevertheless, it seems untactful for the de- 
signers to drop hems at a moment when invest- 
ors are unsettled, and every market indicator 
from tickers to tea-leaves is getting close scru- 
tiny. There is.no-sense in tempting fate. We 
wish the fashion boys would lay down their 


tape measures and get out their shears. 
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or the more plebeian craps, A lot 
of extremely rich people—Americans, 
Canadians, South Americans and 
Europeans are to be seen at the tables. 
Sometimes they win enormous sums 
without batting an eye. Sometimes 
they lose enormous sums, also without 
batting an eye. | 

There are also groups of wealthy 
winter residents who, owning palatial 
homes, yachts and every means of 
outdoor enjoyment in a gracious cli- 
mate, spend a large part of the day 
and night playing bridge or canasta 
for stakes which you and I would 
regard as a not unsatisfactory annual 
income. | 

And, of course, there are the poker 
addicts. For reasons of discretion I 
shall withhold names, but the other 
night there was a game which deserves 
mention. 

in Nassau for a brief vacation was 
a man I know quite well. He is a 
celebrity in the creative arts who in 
the past few vears, by hard work, 
has acquired a lot of money. A gen- 
erous, unassuming, gentile soul, from 


Ahis appearance and manner one would 


never suspect that he loves to gamble. 
We had planned to dine together. He 
phoned, apologetically, to beg off. 
He said, “I’ve been invited to join in 
a small poker game, and I rather feel 
it’s an opportunity not to be missed.” 
I said I didn’t mind one bit, and 
ventured to enquire who else was to 
be in the game, He named four men 
— a millionaire Texas oil magnate, 
a millionaire New York clothing 
manufacturer, a Canadian lawyer 
and a well-known golfer, I gave him 
my blessing, with a gnawing feeling 
that he was going to the cleaners. 

Next evening he came to dinner. 
He looked a bit weary, because the 
game had lasted until six o’clock that 
morning, but he showed no signs of 
distress. I asked him how he’d made 
out. He sighed. “I felt rather sorry 
for those chaps,” he said. “Actually, 
they aren’t as good poker players as 
they think’ they are.” 


From his pocket he produced a. 


bulging -wallet. From the wallet he 
took a wad of bills and three cheques. 
They totaled $5,870. The Canadian 
lawyer’s cheque was for $2,800. 
+ * 


IN AN ENTIRELY .DIFFERENT 
REALM of finance there is the matter 
of “Sheik money,” from which Canada 
is deriving some indirect benefit. I 
learned about Sheik money from 
Lt.-Col, A. S. W. ‘White, who has 
arrived from Montreal to join the 
Trust Corporation of Bahamas Ltd. as 
an investment advisor, specializing in 
Canadian securities. 

In the Middle East, Arab Sheiks 
amass great quantities of American 
dollars. by way of oil royalties. Being 
shrewd laddies, with these American 
dollars they buy in the London 
market British sterling at the unoffi- 
cial, or “soft” rate of $2.60. They cash 
in on the premium, buying Rolls 
Royces to their heart’s content. Be- 
cause of Britain’s foreign exchange 
regulations, U. K. investors can only 
buy dollars at the higher official rate. 
But the soft dollars can be trans- 
ferred to other sterling countries 
where the regulations are different, 
the Bahamas being one of them. So it 
is that considerable amounts are being 
obtained for investment in American 
and Canadian securities. 

A Maritimer from Saint John, N.B.,. 
Col. White was for 25 years on the 
staff of W. C. Pitfield & Co., Montreal 
investment dealers. He is president of 
the Montreal branch of the Royal 
Empire Society. 

“ » . , 

RECENTLY, for Maclean’s Maga- 
zine, I wrote a piece about Britain’s 
Nationalized Health Service. In it I 
dealt with the drain on thé exchequer. 
So I was interested to read in the 
London Daily Express an article by 
Chapman Pincher in which he reports 
on the “astonishing invasion of Britain 
by American-made drugs, with the 
Health Service providing gigantic 
dollar pickings.” He says that of the 
29 million pounds the British tax- 
payers dole out each year for brand- 
named drugs prescribed by doctors 
within the Health Service, at ‘east 
half, and probably two-thirds, is col- 
lected by U. S. firms. Much of the 
money leaves the country in dollars. 
Pincher says that the American 
pharmaceutical houses are using high- 
pressure sales methods — week-end 
“eourses”’ for doctors, with all- 
expense-paid golf parties; “holiday 
courses” for medical students, with 
payment of eight pounds a week plus 
expenses, and so on. 

But that isn’t the only reason why 
doctors prescribe their products, Mr. 
Pincher, who is a science ~ reporter, 
says, “The harsh truth is that since 
the war the U. S. firms have been 
far ahead of the British in producing 
new drugs which the doctors need.” 
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He Will Push Nickel 


Stocky, ‘bustling, Kenneth HH. J. 
Clarke may not appear to have moved 
far geographically from Toronto’s 
eastern beaches where he served as a 

life guard dur- 
ing his school 
days to his pres- 
ent. 18th - floor 
office on King 
. Street, Toronto. 
But in the in- 
terim he has vis- 
ited some 22 
countries repre- 
senting Canada 
in important in- 
ternational con- 
ferences, 

His appoint- 
ment on January 
l as manager of 
Canadian Sales 


MR, CLARKE and development 


for International — 


Nickel Co. of Canada is the latest 
step forward in a career mainly de- 
voted to the international allocation 
of all nonferrous metals including 
nickel. 


Born in Toronto, Clarke was a 
quarterback for University of Toronto 


. football teams before graduating in 


science in 1936. Water polo was his 
other athletic interest, but it was 
while he was still at university that 
he first joined International Nickel as 
a chemist in the company’s labora- 
tories at Port Colborne during> the 
summer of 1934. 


The following summer he went to 
Consolidated.Mining and Smelting Co. 
in Trail, B.C., for,some first-hand ex- 
perience in a smelter there. A thesis 
based on knowledge gained at Trail 


won him the student prize from the. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 


Following university, Clarke spent 
two years in Inco’s Copper Cliff plant 
before coming to Toronto where his 
assignment was to develop sales en- 
gineering and the use of alloys by in- 
dustry. At the outbreak of war, he 
was chosen to set up and administer 
the distribution and allocation of ail 
nonferrous metals in Ottawa and for 
the remainder of the war served in 
key positions there and in Wash- 
ington. 


He was hardly settled in Inco’s To- 
ronto offices again when the Korean 
War broke out and it Was a repeat 
performance for Clarke in Ottawa. 
This second government assignment 
lasted until 1953 during which time 
he was active in the Internationa] Ma- 
terials Conference, a special interna- 
tional body set up to study the supply 
and demand situation on many com- 
modities with nickel then being one 
of the most important items. 


In 1953 he was selected as an indus- 
try representative to attend\the 11- 
month National Defense College at 
Fort Frontenac in Kingston. This he 
regards as one of. the most impor- 
tant 11 months in his career. The 
course is made up of 28 students each 
year, including four from the United 
Kingdom, four from the United States, 
and the balance consisting of Cana- 
dians, half of whom are military and 
half civilian. He returned to Inco in 
August, 1954. . 


what is now the corner of Bay and 


Melinda Streets in downtown Toronto, 
and are supposed to have traded this 
in 1830 for a 200 acre farm in Scar- 


‘ borough, some miles to the east and 


then, of course, far out in the country. 
Some 25 acres of the original home- 
stead as well as the first permanent 
house form the Clarke home today. 


As fifth owner of Post Manor the 
Clarkes have restored it to what their 
research tells them was its original 
state and have outfitted it with a 
good deal of valuable antique furni- 
ture. 


Mr, Clarke is a member of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy and the Association of 
Professional Engineers of Ontario. 


Lots of Experience 


Curtis Bonnyman, of Moncton, New 
Brunswick, is the new president of 
the Canadian Trucking Association. 
Now in his mid-forties and the head of 
his own company, tn his earlier years 
he acquired plenty of practical experi- 
ence in driving both trucks and horses. 


Bonnyman was. born at Tatama- 
gouche, Nova Scotia, in 1911. The sud- 
den death of his 
father took him 
out of high 
school at 16. As 
the oldest boy at 
home, he was re- 
sponsible for the 
family liveli- 
hood. He worked 
at the Tatama- 
gouche Cream- 
ery during the — 
day and drove a 
horse and wagon 
for His Majesty’s 
mail on a 26-mile 
route, six nights. 
a week. 

When he was 
20, he went to 
work for the Irving Oil Co. at Truro, 
N.S., driving a tank truck. A year 
later, for the same employer, he took 
the wheel of the first tractor-trailer 
tank truck unit to operate in the 
Atlantic Provinces. 


In 1936, Bonnyman switched em- 
ployment to join the staff of a pioneer 
highway transport company, Hoyt’s 
Transfer, with head office at Truro, 
N.S. The company provided highway 
freight service from Halifax to Monc- 
ton and Sydney, serving all intermedi- 
ate towns and villages. Bonnyman 
chuckles when he hears of trucks “off 
the road” when bad weather comes. 


“When Russell Hoyt started moving 
freight.in the Maritimes, the Nova 
Scotia Government did not plough the 
roads. We beat that situation by 
equipping our own trucks to do the 
job. By ploughing the highways our- 
selves, we were able to keep freight 
rolling. A few years later, the Provin- 
cial Government took over the job of 
clearing snow.” 


In 1944, Bonnyman purchased « 
small trucking business at Moncton, 
New Brunswick and later added stor- 
age to the operations of what is today 
known as Tuck’s Transfer & Storage. 

Bonnyman is a fitm believer in 
working for his industry as well as for 
his own company. 
ganized the 
sociation, a 

In 


MR. BONNYMAN 








serves also is assurance of our industriai future.” 
IF ALL THE DEMANDS of local and provincial 


the i “It was a wise provision in the 
BNA Act that limited the provinces to the power 
of direct taxation only. Canada would. be very 
foolish to change that provision.” 
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.K. Makes No Suez Apologi o1es 


H arold Macmillan Was Strong Supporter of Eden’s Egyptian Policy 


too ill to offer King Cadees take him for a sublimely Self- 


—Britain is not apologizing, 
either to the Socialists or to the 


ported it. So did Selwyn Lloyd 
has retained as 


whom he 
Foreign Secretary. 

—~Macmilian is not a “right- 
wing” Tory in any comprehen- 
sible sense of the term. He only 
looks and sounds like that. His 
actual record on economic is- 
sues is that ofa radical and 
rebel whe would be, and in- 
deed was, denounced for 
Socialistic tendencies by the 
genuine reactionaries. 

— Th the new Prime 
Minister will obviously seek to 
restore cordial Anglo-Ameri- 
ean relations, he is too much of 
@ realist to believe that “co- 
operation with equality” (ex- 
cept technical legal equality? is 
possible any longer. If his past 
is any guide, he will probably 
lead Britain into closer team- 
work, especially economic, 
with continental Western 
Europe. 


—The new regime has a per- 
fectly sound constitutional 
basis and may stay in power 


until 1960 when the next elec- ' 


tion is legally due. 


To expand this last point 
first, the Labor Party was off 
on the wrong foot when it com- 
plained that Queen Elizabeth 
was put on the spot and drag- 
ged into party politics when 
she had to choose between 
Macmillan and Butler. It was 
strictly in accordance with law 
and tradition that the Queen 
made the selecticn. 


A precisely similar situation 
arose in May, 1923, when Bonar 
Law resigned the premiership 
because of poor health. He was 
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v. advice about his successor, 
when that monarch had to de- 
cide between the claims of two 
candidates, the magnificent and’ 
brilliantly able Lord Curzon 
and the relatively new and un- 
known MP who led the Tories 
in the House of Commons, 
Stanley Baldwin. The King 
personally preferred Curzon 
but he chose after 
consultation with several mem- 
of the Privy Council, 
Their majority opinion con- 
vinced him that the Prime 
Minister had to belong to the 
elected branch of Parliament. 

Stanley Baldwin called -an 
election in November, 1923, six 
months after he took office; but 
that was because he wanted a 
mandate for a new policy of 
tariff protection. 

Prime Minister Macmillan, 
of course, could undoubtedly 
have an election now if he 
wanted a personal endorsation 
by the voters. But there’s a 
high probability that the 
Socialists would win an im- 
mediate contest and this looks 
like a good reason for post- 
ponement. Elections in Britain 
are won by close divisions of 
the aggregate popular vote. 
When the Tories took 49.6% in 
1955, against 46.4% for Labor, 


that was reckoned a handsome — 


victory. 

Mr. Macmillan, . first ‘ pub- 
lisher to lead a British Govern- 
ment, takes office at a time 
when epoch-making decisions 
about Britain’s future appear 
to be impending. The effect of 
the Suez incident has been (ac- 
cording to nearly universal 
opinion) to demote Britain to 
the rank of a second-class 
power. Where Britain goes 
from here may be determined 
to a large extent by Mr. Mac- 
millan’s personality and opin- 
ions, if his premiership lasts. 


A Brilliant Mind 


He has. a formidable equip- © 


ment for the job. In the trium- 
virate that has managed the 
Tory party in recent years, 
Eden, Butler and Macmillan, 
the new P.M. is the most bril- 
liarit mind. If it be asked why, 
in that case, he didn’t rise to 
the top earlier in life (he'll be 
63 next month), the most ob- 
vious answer is Churchill's 
long ascendancy. Then there is 
Macmillan’s record as a rebel 
in the 1930s. A third impedi- 
ment may have been a quality 
that the casual observer would 
not dream of attributing to 
him. Those who know him 
best say that he is highly self- 
critical. 

To look at or - listen to him, 
with his grand manner, fancy 
waistcoats, Oxford voice and 
erudite classical wit, one would 


perfect, to be true. 


he ay in the First World 


War (three times wounded), 


his regiment was the Grena- 
dier Guards. When he got 
married, his bride was a 
Cavendish, daughter of the 
ninth Duke of Devonshire. 
When he decided on a public 


Power can affect character 


a thinker, an intellec- 
BE aaigy ac even what the 
call an egghead and 


to ~be. en a and 
pone a is another Eden 
whose close friend he has been. 
But the Macmillan mind is 
tougher, more flexible, less im- 
pulsive than the Eden mind. 
This is not a snap judgment 
but one based on observing, 
reading and talking with both 


How will the first-class Mac- 
millan brain size up the British 
position? An American corre- 
spondent in London, notable 





“The new prime minister is 
too much of a reclist to be- 
lieve that ‘co-operation with 
equality’ (with the U.S.) i 
possible any longer. He wil 
probably lead Britain into 
closer teamwork with Western 
Europe.” 
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career, his first post was aide- 
de-camp at Rideau Hall, 
Ottawa, to no other Goyernor- 
General than his future father- 
in-law, the Duke. He entered 
the Commons at the age of 30, 
not young enough to be an 
infant prodigy, not old enough 
to be a late starter, just the 
right age. 

If Harold Macmiilan, instead 
of being a real person, were a 
character in an Edwardian or 
late Victorian novel, readers 
would say the novelist had 
made his life-story too pat, too 
Nobody, 
they would say, could possibly 
fit so exactly the pattern of a 
well-connected member of the 
governing class. 


Yet a friendly appraiser of 
Macmillan, writing two years 
ago, called him a diffident man 
and went on to explain: “Mac- 
millan’s pessimism, his disen- 
chantment with politics, spring 
primarily from his integrity. 
Like all really intelligent men, 
he has a sceptical view of his 
own abilities; and this is a rare 
virtue among politicians.” To 
make a trans-Atlantic com- 
parison, Harold Macmillan has 
some of the quality of Adlai 
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Mills is one of our completed industrial 
projects — meeting c/l the client's re- 


of schedule. 
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for his warm friendliness to 


Britain, has written that the - 


new Prime Minister’s aim will 
be to “return to a policy of co- 
operation in equality with the 
U.S.” but this looks unrealistic. 
“Co-operation,” yes; but does 
it make sense fto.talk about 
“equality” after the events of 
the past ten weeks? 


It is foolish to say: “Let us 
have no more Suez post 
mortems; let bygones be by- 
gones.” The Suez episode pro- 
foundly changed the power 
map and will affect world his- 
tory for the rest of our natural 


- lives. It’s vital to be quite clear 
' about what happened. Certain- 


ly Mr. Macrnillan can be under 
no delusions, Let us examine 
the situation he inherits. 


The Suez Affair 


Acting on her owg initiative, 
as every sovereign State has a 
clear legal right to do, Britain 
with France took military 
action in Egypt to protect 
national interests. There was 
some lack of candor in the 
statement of objectives; but 
nobody had any real doubt as 
to what they were. Nasser was 
swiftly and decisively defeated, 
which would be no great chore 
even for a third-class power, 
but the British and French 
quit without toppling his 
regime or establishing their 
control of the Canal Zone. On 
the contrary, Nasser is now 
cock of the walk in the Middle 
East and Soviet influence has 
been given a tremendous boost. 


It is sheer hypocrisy or self- 
deception to pretend that any 
“rule of law” produced this 
astonishing result. A world so 
governed might be agreeable 
but it isn’t the kind of world 
we live in. Suppose a revolu- 
tionary Panama Government 
seized the Panama Canal and 
refused to allow the passage of 
American ships until, let us 
say, Arizona was handed back 
to Mexico. Does anyone think 
that the U. N. Assembly would 
even attempt to restrain action 
by the U. S. to recover its 


property? 


It is effective military and 
economic power that makes the 
decisions in the real world, as 
opposed to the ideal one, and’ 
in. this Suez affair Anglo- 
French power was ‘not effec- 
tive. Instead of offering sup- 
port, as Britain and France 
supported the U.S. in Korea, 
Washington offered mora! lec- 
tures and public scoldings; and 
this was manifestly oné reason 
why Sir Anthony Eden’s will 
and health cracked. 


Another reason, probably 
underestimated in North 
America, was the open hostility 
of a large section of the public 
in Britain itself. The Socialist 
opposition, behaving in a way 
which would have treason 
in any totalitarian state but 
was a wholly legitimate. exer- 
cise of rights in a free country, 
condemned the Egyptian move 
with the utmost venom and 
ferocity; and a London crowd 
big and vociferous enough to 
‘shatter almost any govern- 
‘ment’s nerve moved from Tra- 


’ 


have the best of all possible 
reasons for wanting no more 
war on any terms. 

The point is that a nation 
unwilling to take calculated 
risks for a vital national inter- 
est (as the U.S. did in Korea) 
is no longer an independent 
force in international affairs. 
But it would probably astonish 
most North Americans to know 
how many people in Britain 
would willingly say: “Fare- 
well, a long farewell to all my 
greatness.” 


During the war, as a spare- 
time relaxation, I lectured at 
dozens of: fire-halls in Greater 
London (the Commonwealth 
was my subject) and met 
hundreds of temporary fire- 
men, a typical cross-section of 
English workers. Among these 
audiences I found almost total 
repudiation of responsibilities 
abroad and rougher criticism 
of so-called “colonialism” than 
I’ve ever heard on this conti- 
ment. There are unquestion- 
ably sOme people in Britain (a 
minority, but a fair-sized one) 
who would be content to see 
their country become another 
Denmark, happily producing 
bacon: and eggs, supporting 
perhaps 20 instead of 50 million 
people and no longer worrying 
much about the power politics 
of the great world. 


This British mood, which 
isn’t “defeatist” but merely 
relaxed, is one factor in the 
total situation Mr. Macmillan 
has to cope with. He is leading 
a nation that has just experi- 
enced a severe loss of power 
and initiative, partly from its 
own disenchantment (to use 
the word that described the 
character of Mr. Macmillan 
himself) and partly from the 
rise of nations of superior mil- 
itary and economic strength. 


New Ties With Europe 


It will be, of course, Mr. 
Macmillan’s concern to restore 
British influence ‘and prestige, 
so far as he can in the new 
context. It’s self-evident that 
he will seek American friend- 
ship and try to work with the 


4 Eisenhower administration. 


But it’s likely that there will 
he a new orientation of British 
policy toward Western Europe. 
Macmillan was an enthusiastic 
member of the 
Europe when it first met at 
Strasbourg, hoping to become 
a federal parliament. It was 
he who announced, as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Britain’s 
interest in joining the pro- 
jected European free trade 
area. Taking a very long view, 
Suez may have been the spark 
that will ultimately propel 
Britain into full-scale Euro- 
pean union. 


This article has already sug- 
gested an answer to the ques- 
tion: Why Macmillan and not 
Butler? If Eden gave no:ad- 
vice, the Queen probably lean- 
ed heavily on what Sir Winston 
said to her; and Macmillan has 
always been a Churchill man. 
In the 1930s he was against 
appeasement when “Rab” 
Butler consented to it. Later, 
when the war gave Sir Winston 
supreme power and an oppor- 
tunity to use all the talents in 
his Cabinet, Butler got the non- 
warlike Education Ministry 
while Macmillan was the diplo- 
matic trouble-shooter on war 
fronts like North Africa. 


It looks obvious now, after 
the event, thaf it had to be 
Macmillan. The reason why 
speculation did not pick him 
may be his reputation for non- 
Tory thinking on economic 


questions. The depression of 


the 1930s troubled Macmillan. 
Not that it affected him per- 
sonally as a wealthy man; it 
smote his social conscience. 


He read the radical econo- 
mists, thought deeply and 
offered his own conclusions in 
a number of books, notably 
“The Middle Way” which is 
strongly influenced by Keynes. 
It is a plea for planning, by 
the state and by industries 
collectively, and for manage- 
ment of production and invest- 
ment so that full employment 
at good wages will be constant- 
ly assured. Macmillan is still 
committed to this view and to 
the welfare state, common- 





Taking Stock... 
Planning Ahead. 


Perhaps you are a “beginning” investor, who 
has been accumulating savings, and have been 


of things . 


CALGARY LONDON WAMILTON 





wondering how to get started on a sound -in- 
vestment programme, or... may be you have 
already started by buying a few securities with- 
out a programme and have been wondering if 
you are on the right track ... 


Perhaps you are an “advanced” investor and 
have been wondering if your present list of 
securities is the one now best suited to the 
purpose you have in mind... 


Perhaps you are an even more “experienced” 
investor and -have been thinking you would like 


to get an outside opinion as to the suitability 
of this security or that m your particular scheme 


Perhaps you are any one of the above... 
or just an investor with a problem and a desire 
to talk things over ... 


The end of one year and the beginning of 
another is traditionally a time for taking stock 
and planning ahead. There are experienced 
friendly people in our organization who will 
help you do just that. 


If you would like to talk over your particular 
situation, you will be welcome im any of our 
offices, either personally or-by mail. 


A. E. Ames & Ce. 
Limited . 


Business Established 1889 
‘TORONTO 


MONTREAL HEW YORK LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER WCTOSM Wheres 
OTTAWA KITCHENER 
QWEN SOUND QUEBEC BOSTON, MASS. 
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place opinions now but revolu- 
tionary .to Tory eyes in the 
1930s. Macmillan was then re- 


garded, in his own party, as’ 


ee 


a dangerous nonconformist. He 
has mellowed, and so has his 
party, but he is still a thinker 
with a conscience. 
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In French Canada the Power of LA PRESSE 
homes unerringly on the ideal sales target 


With uncanny accuracy the electronic brain of the missile seeks: out the 


target, homing on it with relentless power. 
in French Canada the overwhelming power of the mightly LA PRESSE 
circulation is doubly effective in homing your sales message because 
LA PRESSE blankets « double-rich market . . . Greater Montreal, where 
per capita retail sales are $948 against $471 for the rest of the Province. 
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Sepervised income Fund $ 
\ “Growth fond ~ 
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“American Fund 4.23 
— 


Gzecetive Fund 35.45 
Executive Fond 29.11 


Further imfermatsos |rom: 
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360 &. James &, W., Montreal, Ges. 
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_ Over 18,400 Own & 
| ter 


/ Growth of (neome 

J Capital Appreciation 

/ Income Tax Gredit 
tavest in 

CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


@ves @ proportionate interest 
bves fice ©, ropertionate interes 


Phone er write fer infermetion 


A.F. Francis 
& Company Limited 
66 Kine St.w. TORONTO EM pire 3-0138 
Pigott Bidg HAMILTON Jackson?-9263 











FOR SALE 


Burroughs Sensematic, 
Model F303, 
Bookkeeping Machina 


$3,200.00 
Phone EM. 6-1616 


or Write 
BOK 347 


Has 


See story, p. 1. 
Here are the-details and back- 


O's for 
choke Aue 


sibility of economic development 


of the sands, which are estimated 


to contain up: to 300,000 million 
bbl. of oil. 

The problem has been how to 
separate the oi] coating from the 
sand and clay; how to remove 
such unwanted ingredients as sul- 
phur, nitrogen and oxygenated 
compounds; how to reduce ‘oil 
viscosity sufficiently to allow it 
to flow through a pipeline to mar- 
ket. ; 


Now Royalite, influenced by the 


Defied 


ating equipment is planned for 

1958. Heavy construction will 

take place in 1959 with building 

of the plants and pipelifie to Ed- 
ton. 


The devel 


gary and Rovalite, into an econ- 
omical method of separating the 
oil and sand. 

The new process — the Coulson 
centrifuge — is the brainchild of 
the inventor. Basically, the tech- 
nique consists in the application 
of centrifugal force that spins the 
sand from the oil. Washing by 
hot and cold water were methods 
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Fe 


er. In the highly competitive hos- 
iery industry where price is a 
major selling point, there is little 
if any unity of action among the 


on 
BEING IN 
MANY PLACES 
ATONCE 
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various makers. 
Industry officials hope that one 
effect of the increase will be to 


THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO |} bright long-term market outlook 


for crude oil on this continent, 











previously tried... 
The oil om * i 
and to the separation 


plant on the Athabaska river- 
| front. Here giant centrifuges will 
separate the oil and minute par- 
ticles of clay and sand. 

‘The oil, approximately seven 
deg. gravity (A.P.I) will be trans- 
ferred to a nearby processing 
plant where it will go through e 
coking process. ‘The petroleum 
coke to be extracted in turn will 
beused as a plant fuel, 

The remaining oil will then be | ; } 

pumped to a desulphurization | oi] lease sale in its history. Cash 
plant which will recover an esti-| bonus bids of nearly $4 million 
mated 140 tons of sulphur daily.| were sdcagiek eh Jen. 11. 
The resulting crude whieh will} Bids actually totaled $3,936,330 
test 20 deg. -to 30 deg. gravity | — nearly 000 more than the 
(API) wil readily flow through | record sale last October, when 
@ pipeline. | $3,247,082 was realized. 

In time valuable minerals may| Steelman and adjoining Kings- 
| be recovered, a petrochemical in-| ford fields, northeast of Estevan, 
| dustry grow out of the oil sands | drew the strongest interest. The 
project, Royalite president Ray | new Carnduff field also brought 
Althouse states. in close to $250,000. One parcel 

It’s expected Royalite’s own | i i 
growing retail’ network of 450/| brought $300,107. 

Five net royalty bids were 


outlets in Western Canada will 
accepted, the highest for 80.5%. 


absorb, in initial stages, the entire 

production of crude coming from 
144. Killed On Maniteba Roads 
Nab 17 Bad Drivers Every Day 


the plant at Mildred Lake. 

Later, a’ output is stepped up, 

oil will be sold to ‘refineries in 

the Edmonton area. The oil will 

iii}; cofmmand a premium price over 
| natural’ crude from drilled | oil 

From Our Own Correspondent on seri . Last year, 179 

WINNIPEG — Manitoba ended te Nabhan by alles for driving 

1956 with the worst traffic record | while under suspension. Licences 

in history. This is the grim toll:| were withdrawn for a longer 

s + killed; , period. Imprisonment is fore- 

@ $3 million préperty damage; | shadowed for future similar law 


wells, company officials state. 

© 7,836 drivers suspended—20 for | breakers. 
life.’ As 
Drivers’ were suspended at an 
average rate of 17 a day. Some 
6,086 had their licences taken 
| away in the year. The year’s end 
brought a new ‘high of 7,836 sus- 
pended drivers, compared with 
6,542 in 1955. 

Only 15 of the fatal accidents 
occurred in Winnipeg, the same 
as in 1950. Despite a 40% increase 
over 1950 in number of cars, 918 
people were injured in accidents 
in Winnipeg. There were 1,056 
victims in 1950. 

Traffic authorities say reason 
for the improvement in Winni- 
| peg is the Driver Improvement 
Clinic which operates in the 
metropolitan areas. 

Many of the 129 fatal accidents 
on rural Mani highways 
occurred on clear and unobstruct- 
ed sectors of the roads, most of 
them through speeding. 

A grave problem, made ciear 
from the 1956 record, is-what to 
do with drivers who drive while 
under suspension. Traffic law re- 
vision may be considered at the 
coming ‘session of the Legislature 
to make clear that suspension 
means what it says and that 
drastic penalties will be imposed 
on offenders. 

From the records there are 
many drivers who don’t take sus- 
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THE APPRAISAL INSTITUTE 
OF CANADA 


{In Affiliation with the Canadian Association of Real Estate: Boards) 
Invites you to attend the 


Owentieth Annual National | 
Conference and Study Course 


for 
Brokers, Appraisers, Builders, Managers, Mortgage Meni, Bankers, 
Assessors, and all others who have to make decisiong in Real Estate 
Matters during the months ahead. 


‘Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY 


FEBRUARY lith, 12th, and 13ta, 1957 
FOR INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE: 
R. NOBLE 304 SANK OF COMMERCE BLOG., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


leaders and used in other mer- 
chandising schemes. 


Oil Lease Sal 
ings $4 Mill. 
































$12 Million IAC De 
MONTREAL (Steff) 

trial Acceptance Corp’s $12 mil- 

lion issue of 20-year 5%% de- 

bentures with warrants was sold 

this week by a syndicate headed 

by Greenshields & Co., and in- 


cluding Wood, Gundy and (Co, 
Price was $100. 


Each $1,000 in debentures car- 
) ries warrants entitling holders to| 1 


ntures Sold 


“SQ LEADING STOCKS” purchase 15 shares of IAC com- | of 


E follow 50 stocks and 

monthly chart the caiee- 

ance of each dustry 

Group. Alth over 1100 

es are on our ex- 

change half the total market value is 

contain these 50 stocks. For a 
copy—just write: 








At midweek, 
quoted at $24%4-$25. Price range 
THE PERFECT PLACE for 1956-57 is from $87 % to $2246. 


FOR YOUR SPRING CONFERENCES 
SALES MEETINGS — TRAINING PROGRAMS 
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@ WISENER ano COMPANY LIMITED 


73 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada 


Another 
Commercial Leaseholds 


Project 


New KELVINATOR BUILDING 
a eth ssn devs anh Sin ne St. James, Manitoba 


LAKE SIMCOE, ONY 
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Located in the new industrial area of St. 
James, Manitoba, this new Kelvinator 
building houses the Kelvinator Sales Cor- 
poration Limited with its sales and service 
staff. This handsome structure, covering 
22,744 square feet in area, marks another 
progressive step by this Canadian organi- ~ 
zation, famous for its electrical appliances” . 
for Bogen aon eaey write, visit or telephone for the details you 
A unique service to the busjpess contem- desire, A ad . 


wan. yesterday’s dream 
| is today’s reality . . . 
- » « New Brunswick’s Beechwood. 


New Brunswick's Beechwood, thie latgest hydro 
electtic project in ‘the Maritimes, will shortly be 
serving the needs of an expanding Provincial economy. 
Power from the Beechwood hydro development 

will soon be turning New Brunswick's resources, : 
of fields, fish, forests and mines info tangible benefits | ~ linn Ave ‘Saunton 
for all its people. eee, ae aeteae ae 
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ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION: | 
_ + Fredericton, NB, 
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JOHN M. RUDEL RALPH C. TEES 


Col. George Couture, President of St. Lawrence’ Manufacturing Company inc. on- 
movunces the election te the Boerd ef Directors of the Company of John M. Rudel 
end Raiph C. Tess. 


John M. Rudel is President of Rudel Machinery Company Limited and Ralph C. Tees is 
President of Guardian Trust Company. Both ore directors of many other important 
Cenedian and American companies. St. Lawrence Manufacturing Company inc. is 
the world’s seroow! i saat of ice skotes. 








The best is up to.you 


You’re an investor, or want to be...own five stocks or . 
fifty ... have five hundred dollars or five hundred thous 
sand that you'd like to invest. 


Any broker in the business would probably be glad 


to handle your account. We certainly would. 


But you're buying service and want the best—which 
is pretty much a matter of opinion. Your opinion. 


That's why we're willing to make a sample of our, 
service available to anyone who asks. 


For instance, we'll be happy to mail you a thorough- 
going review of .your present holdings, a completely 
objective analysis of your current portfolio... 


For instance, we'll be ‘happy to have our Research 
Department prepare a special investment program for 
your funds, your circumstances, your objectives. 

There’s no charge for this service, no obligation either, 


To judge it for yourself, simply address— 
| Mr. Ausert G, Lane, Manager-Dept. ZG-14 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members Toronto and New York Stock Exchanges 
Members The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


199 BAY STREET, TORONTO 





It’s still too early to predict the 
outcome. And no one is talking 
for publication. 

But Steelworkers presumably 
would like to win the Manitoba 
workers, who would form a twim 





CE ANNOUNCEMENT) Ses 


T. N. BEAUPRE 


The appointment of T. N. Beavpré as 
executive vice-president of Columbia Cei- 
lulose Company, Limited, and Celgar Lim- 
ited wos announced recently by M. W. 
Mackenzie, president. 


Mr. Beavpré’s appointment is made 
to provide for the executive direction of 
the British Columbia operations of Cana- 
dian Chemical & Cellwlose Company, Lid. 
(Chemcell) foliowing the resignation of 
Wentworth Brown. Mr. Brown shorily 
will assume a senior executive position 
with W. 8. Grace & Co. in New York. 


Mr. Beavpré was born'in Montreal, grad- 
vated from McGill University and served 
overseas as an officer in the Canadien 
Army. Following the wor he entered 
government service at Ottawa, first with 
the Department of Trade & Commerce, 
then with the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction where he was Assistant Deputy 
Minister and Director of Aircraft Pto- 
duction. 


In 1953, Mr. Beavpré joined Conadian 
Chemical & Cellviose Company, Ltd:, in 


which «<ompany he is vice-president and 
secretary. 











Telephone: EMpire 6-1501 








MONTREAL'S NEWEST OFFICE BUILDING 
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poRCHES 


of advanced design . ..=.A\ © Year-round 


with a high prestige factor .. 
at a key location : 
@onvenient access to all Montreal —~ 


\ (air-conditioning 
facilities | 
© Automatic high-speed 


elevators 


of City Centre. 
Occupancy: Spring, 1957. 
Seated Haare = request 


® Under-floor 
electrical grid - 


@ Realistic rental scale | 
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communication and trade; 11% in 


| year earlier; average hourly earn- 


cxoeninations! beach-hend: to to- 
in the Prairie Prov- 


production 

workers, it’s quite possible—de- 
nding on circumstances at the 
time—that Steelworkers would 


undertake a major raid of mem-|i 


$1,000 million in every month of 
1956. 

That’s the first time in history 
that every month has been a bil- 
lion-dollars-plus. The first three 
months of 1955 failed to reach 
the billion mark. 

The picture: 

Total income to labor in 1956: 
An aes $14,250 million to 
$14 million. That’s about 12% 
higher than the $12,800 million of 
1955. It’s about double the 1948 
total, almost six times the 1939 
figure. 

Every major group showed in- 
creases from 1955. In the first 10/ 
months labor income was'‘up 18% 
in construction; 9% in manufac- 
turing; 9% in finance and ser- 
vices; 9% in utilities, transport, 


primary production 
agriculture. 

At Oct. 1, 1956, average weekly 
wages in manufacturing were up 
to a record $63.62 from $60.09 a 


including 


ings in manufacturing were up 
to $1.53.3 from $1.44.8 the year 
before. 

More important, real "manufac- 
turing wages in 1949 dollars 
jumped te $53.11, a total bettered 
only in last May and substantially 
higher than the $52. a1 of August. 


Labor Briefs 


Mine labor pattern - setter 
Noranda Mines goes before a con- 


~ Another Labor Battlefield 


Will Steel Union Try for Huge New Inco Project? 


fluences. 

Mutual objective of Teamsters 
and ILA: ‘To win control of U. 5S. 
and Canacian Great Lakes ports 


dian Labor cara et 


A saiailg variation of the sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits 
plan will go into effect at the, 
Whitby plant of Dunlop Canada 
Ltd. (About 600 workers in- 
volved.) A table relating benefits 
to wage rates has been worked 
out. There will be no need for 
administrators to go through a 
lot of calculations to determine 
each individual benefit. Payment 
by the company into the SUS 
trust fund begins im May, the pay- 
out period starts a year later. 

F 6 om 


Latest most popular bit of 
Commie jargon: “Right-opportu- 

nist.” If you are a right-oppor- 
tunist, say Canada’s Reds, you are 
a Communist or fellow-traveler 
who has “surrendered to the 
pressures of the anti-Communist 
campaign of reaction~” To bring it 
down to plain English, you have 
decided. that the Russian party 
line isn’t so hot after all. The 
Labor, Progressive Party remains 
split wide open on this issue. 

© ” * 

“Employed professional engi- 
neers and engineers - in - training 
are a part of management. Union 
membership would dissipate their 
professional responsibility to their 
own disadvantage ard against the 
best interests of their employers 
and the public.” So says the Asso- 
ciation of Professional Engineers 
of British Columbia. The assctia- 
tion is worried about the tendency 
among some engineers to join 





ciliation board next week in 


trade unions. (FP, Dec. 29). 





Doctors Seek 


Pressure is building for a better 
tax deal for the man who is his 
own boss, 

Representatives of Canada’s 
15,000 doctors have asked Finance 
Minister Walter Harris to allow 
self-employed persons tax exemp- 
tions on the contributions they 
make to their own retirement 
funds. 


Such contributions are already 
being made tax-free by employees 
of companies with a registered 
pension plan. 

Announcement this week of the 
doctors’ request follows hard on 
a similar proposal (it differed on 
breadth of coverage) made by the 
Canadian Bar Association and the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants (FP, Jan. 12). 
Delegates from the Canadian 
Medical Association and the As- 
sociation of French-Speaking Doc- 
tors of Canada recommended to 
the finance minister: 

“That self-employed taxpayers 
be granted tax deferment on their 
personal contributions to their 


tax deferred contributions be up 
to 10% of gross earned income or 
$3,000 per annum, whichever is 


the lesser.” 

The basic point in the medical 
men’s plan is the same as that put 
forward by the lawyers and the 
chartered accountants: It means 
that exemptions on the self-em- 
ployed’s contributions would 
equal the maximum permitted 
from employee and —t un- 
der a registered p 

The doctors’ sneaks and those 
made by the lawyers do not agree 
on who should be covered. While 
admitting that the case for the 
physician and for most self-em- 
ployed taxpayers is much the 


Canada Cement 
Net Profit Down 
Due High Costs 


MONTREAL (Staff) —Canada 
Cement Co, net profit forthe year 
ending Nov. 30, 1956 was $7,257,- 
014 or $2.62 per common share 
down from $7,591,877 or $2.76 on 
common in ‘the previous year. 

President ‘J. M. Breen reports 
that although sales volumes in 
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own retirement funds and that| 


Better Deal 


In Self-Employed Taxes 


same, the doctors felt able to speak 


only for themselves, 

In the interest of “justice and 
equity” they requested that the 
Department of Finance recognize 
and register retirement funds: 

—Established on the basis of 
a@ group contract provided by the 
relevant professional or other 
association for its own self- 
employed members. 

-——Or set up on the basis of the 
purchase of a deferred annuity 
by the individual self-employed 
taxpayer. 

The lawyers requested that all 
self-employed persons be allowed 
to purchase an annuity from an 
authorized underwriter and de- 
duct from taxable income premi- 
ums paid, 

In the lawyers’ brief it was also 
suggested that contributions be 
made during or within 60 days of 
the end of the taxpayer’s fiscal 
year and that excess payments in 
one year be allowed to be brought 
forward and charged against the 
taxable income of subsequent 
years. No mention of these pro- 
visions was made in the doctors’ 
brief. 

Spokesman for the medical as- 
sociations also asked that older 
entrants to the plan be allowed ’o 
make larger contributions in view 
of their age and diminished years 
of contribution before retirement. 

This is the practice in the U. K. 
but the Canadian Bar Association 
specifically excluded such a pro- 
vision on the grounds that ad- 
ministration:of a plan would be 
simpler without it. They also 
argued that older self-employeds 
would have dy made suitable 
arrangement for retirement in- 
come. 

When urging the finatice minis- 
ter to put their requests into ef- 
fect, all iations point out that 
such tax exemptions would en-' 
courage saving and act as a de- 
terrent to inflation. 

In the various associations now 
seeking the tax concessions there 
is optimism about the prospects 
for success. The various groups 
have been pressing for the ex- 
emptions for several years and 
now feel that prospects are better 
this year than at any point so far. 


114 Stocks Yield 
Averages 4.90% 


The average yield on 114 divi- 
ee a 
to Stock Exchange, as compiled 
Se ee ee 
of January 14, was 490%, off 
teens an alten atk Das'che- 
rent yield compares with 4.99% 
one month ago and 4.45% in the 
corresponding week last year. 
Hete is the currint yield by the 
vatious groups: 


Jon. 
14 


% 
Cormmen . oenens 4.38 
Pid. BA ..ccece’ 5.08 





Week Yeor 


4.10 





Uranium Court 


Rulings Reserved; 
Vote at Faraday 


Decisions were awaited early 
this week on two labor cases 
which will go a long way to de- 
termining the union to represent 
the bulk of Canadian uranium 
workers. 
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workers and Giensteniet - line 
Mine-Mill. The cases involve Con- 
solidated Denisen and Bicreft, the 
former in Blind River, the: latter 
in Bancroft. 

Steelworkers wanted the court 
to quash a Canada Labor Rela- 
tions Board decision which faver- 
ed M-M at Denison. M-M wanted | 
a similar ruling at Bicroft,. Basic- 
ally, the two unions argue that 








ent. Each wants the alleged in- 
consistencies decided in its favor. 

Meanwhilc, there will bu a vote 
at Faraday, also in the Bancroft 
uranium field, with the alterna- 
tives being M-M or nc whica. M-M 
seems: a probable winner. 

The decisions of ths Ontario 
Suprere Court .on Decisor and 


 Bicroft will not ead the no war 


cetween the two unions for 
uranium supremacy. But they 
could give one or the other an 
} aaventage. 





Mr. Alex Yule, Vice-President of the Burgess Battery Company, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, announces the appointment of Mr. 
Aubrey Dickson as General Sales Manager of the Company 


for Canada and Mr. 


T. R. Henderson and Mr. 1. Denison 


at Assistants to the Soles Manager, effective January 2nd, 


opointment 








or Stock Broker. 





4.97 
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the current yean. 


650 645 
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For the taformation aad tencht & haldene @ Warrtate 


CANADIAN OIL 


COMPANIES, LIMITED 


we have addressed the following le\ter to members of The Invest- 
ment Dealers’ Association of Canada, the Montreal Stock Exchange, 
the Canadian Stock: Exchange, The Toronto Stock Exchange, the 
Chartered Banks and Trust Companies: 


Tas Cotaendt Deine ceabennelith ie Mav anenvedts 
dividend on its Common Shares has been increased to 
20¢ per Share, payable on February 15, 1957 to. 
Shareholders of record January 31, 1957. 


This annouscement is of pertiotlar bigaihenncs to the 
holders of the outstanding Warrants of the Company. 


The prices at which both the 1953 and 1955 Warrants 
may be exercised for the purchase of Common Shares 
increase in the Spring of this year. 


1953 Warrants are exercisable at: 


$16 per Share up to afd including March 31, 1957 
$18 per Share up to and including March 31, 1959 


1955 Warrants are exercisable at: 


$25 per Share up to and including April 15, 1957 
$27 per Share up to and including October 15, 1958 


By exercising their Warsants to purchase Common 
Shares of the Company, as indiceted, prior to January — 
31, 1957, holders will be able to participate im the 
increased dividend payable in February.”’ 


Present and prospective Shareholders of Canadian Oil Companies; 
Limited, who wish to exercise or purchase the Warrants should 
avail themselves of the facilities of their local Investment Dealer 


You ave invited towmake use of our services at ony of 


our offices listed below. 


NESBITT, THOMSON AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


350 Bay St., TORONTO 1. Phone EMpire 2-141 | 
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on the 
MILLION 
| DOLLAR TV SHOW 


“by BARBARA MOON J 


Canada's answer to Davy Crockett, Radisson will 
bust out on a million dollar TV production in « 
few weeks. Toymakers, retailers and songwriters 
hope it will start @ new craze. Read the full story. 


coaching the Leafs? 


He's rough and tough —— Conn Smythe’s kind of 
coach. But he tock over a once-colorful team that 
had lost its appeal and its strength. Is he tough 
enough to bring it back? Read what an expert says. 


BLAIR FRASER 
REPORTS FROM 


CAIRO 


In the second of his on-the-spot reports 
from the Middle East, Canada’s best-known 
political reporter writes about the United 
Nations police force, and tells how Major- 
General “Tommy” Burns fries to keep the 
peace. Read what Egypt and Israel think.of 
this Canadian who commands the UN 
police force - - now in the new Maclean's. 


Perhaps you already knew that there are more 
jobs than ever and not enough people to fill them, 
but do you know which offer the best future? :. . . 
the greatest rewards? . . . how much training is 
needed? . . . which are the hardest and easiest? 
Here is a complete run-down on jobs and profes- 
sions, what they require ond what they offer in 
return. Don't miss this comprehensive report. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, please note. . . 


Maclean's circulation ts growing by leaps and bounds. 
Wh the tssve ef March 2, Maclean's average net paid 
circulation advances te « new high of 565,000... 0 gcin 
ef 10.8% in only ene year! . 


‘f loath to disclose premium rates. 
} But, if a broker bought a policy 


| though Canadians in recent years 


{he 


~ Marketings of hogs may run 
- —$90%-15% below last year, Prices | 


+ fing $31.50 cwt, in Toronto, about 
}a third more than a year earlier. 


4$20 cwt. for good steers in To- 

_ | Fanto, somnewhat higher than 1956 

ae Hows, but not much). 
‘@ Preliminary 


never entirely eliminated. 

The Toronto Stotk Exchange is 
now compiling replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to member firms 

: list 


carry a 
‘brokers’ blanket bond of at least 
$25,000, securities forgery insur- 
ance of at least $5,000, and reg- 
istered mail insurance. 

Insurance actually carried by 
investment houses varies in rela- 
tion to the size of their staffs and 
the scope of their activities, One 
of the oldest and biggest firnis 
carries $300,000, another $1 
million. 

“There’s no doubt that they are 
all increasing their coverage,” one 
confident insurance broker told 
The Post. Another said that sev- 
eral of his customers had boosted 
their protection from about $150,- 
000 to $1 million already this 
month. 

The brokers’! blanket bond 
form, standard throughout Can- 
ada, covers five main classes of 
risk: 

—Infidelity of employees, 

—Loss of property outside the 
premises. , 

—Less of property inside the 
premises. 

~—Forgery of instruments. 

—Securities forgery and stolen 

poe 


apply in the case of a loss such 
as that suffered by R. Moat & Co. 
The last would apply to firms 
which incurred loss through 
dealing” unwittingly in stolen 
securiti: 3. 

Since no two policies would 
cost the same, insurance men are 


containing all five types of pro- 
tection; the fifth — securities 


= 


— aT 


securities. 
‘The first of these five would|, 





forgery and stolen securities — 
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considered to’ be its owner, 
the brokers. 

However, more. and more in- 
vestment dealers are demanding 


order involving the transfer of 
certificates held by an unknown 
client, many dealers now suggest 
that the stranger place his order 


houses will hold certificates in 
safekeeping as a service to their 
clients, many of 
grudgingly because of the re- 
sponsibility it involves. 

“It’s getting to be a terrible 
imposition,” sdid the office man- 
ager of a major Bay Street in- 
vestment house. 

“People shouldn’t leave securi- 
ties in safekeeping with brokers. 


That’s a bank’s function, In the! 


U. &., brokers make a charge for 
that service, just as banks do.” 
His firm sends a series of form 
letters to clients, imploring them 
to take delivery of their certifi- 
cates. But, because of competition, 
clients cannot be pushed beyond 
a certain point. If the client won't 
claim his certificates, then .the 
investment house must hold them 
for him, a 
Loss in the theft of securities 
from R, Moat & Co. has been esti- 
mated at between $600,000 and 
$700,000, making this the most 
serious loss of its kind in Cana- 
dian investment history. 
Investment houses are not only 
reviewing their precautions 
against this type of crime, but 
also tightening their routine for 
executing telephone orders from 
clients. While losses through 
fraudulent telephone calls have 
not’ been of spectacular propor- 
tions, they have cost brokers con- 
siderable amounts of money. 
Three men were convicted this 
week in Ontario Supreme Court, 
after they had pleaded guilty to 
defrauding 58 Toronto broker- 
age houses. In a typical operation, 
they had obtained the name of 
an Ottawa real estate dealer 
whom they knew to be absent 
from.the city. Using his name, 
they placed orders with several 
Ottawa brokers to buy a certain 
stock on the Toronto unlisted 
market, having previously offered 
the stock for sale in Toronto. 





- You’li-probably be eating more 
» Meat price-supply situa- 
tion wWiakes that likely even 


have been wolfing record quan- 
tities of beef. 
picture: 


are comparatively high. At mid- 
"weekGrade A hogs were bring- 


Traditionally, higher pork prices 
‘Mean a swing to beef. 

@ Cattle marketinys are expected 
to be heavy through the next few 
months. . Thus there seems to be 
little chance of a major price rise 
from present levels (around $19- 


es suggest 
Canadians ate record quantities 
of beef in 1956, With present 








_ |No Buyer Beets About Beef; - 
~ Canada Eats All it Produces 


Not many years ago, we ex- 
ported hundreds of thousands of 
slaughter cattle to the U.S. Last 
year: Just 1,463. In fact, we im- 
ported more slaughter cattle from 
the U. S.—7,410—than we ex- 
ported there. And in the week 
ending Jan. 5, we exported no 
slaughter cattle, imported 472, 


, of exports of 
slaughter cattle came in a rise in 
dressed beef exports from 9.7 mil- 
lion lb. in 1955 to 14.1 million last 
year. 

“In the latter part of 1957, a new 
supply-price swing may alter the 
situation. 
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TRUFORM INDUSTRIES 


50 Main St. &., Westen, Ont. 
Telephone: 1+1971 


ee 











SAFE CUSTODY SERVICE 


d 


¥ 


This is how a Safe Custody account would work. 
in your case: anny 
separate from all im a file bearing your nama, 
Coupons are cut and collected; dividends are 

- received. Income is deposited to your account, 
paid to you by » or otherwise dealt with 
according to your 
Your instructions for the purchase or sale of 
securities are executed promptly; we pay the 
broker or receive payment, as the case may be, 
attend to the receipt or delivery of the securities, 
Records are kept of all cash receipts and 
disbursements and of all securities go in or 


out of your account. 

Our fees are based the 

ielved, cies ph pili is sean, oa 
be quoted on request. 


MONTREAL TRUST 
MONTREAL * CALGARY pe J ° HALIFAX 
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Orders executed on al! exchanges 
Private wires te Mentreci and New York 





17 Jerden Street TORONTO 
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Ali stee! construction—3 kinds: 


® Orthodox type with ball bearien. finger- 
touch suspension—6 drawer 4-drawer. 
© Two-drawer with vertical visible interlocking 


pockets, ball-bearing. 
© Cupboard type with extensibie trays. 


Enqua ves Invited 


Plan Fi 


@ Steel Office Partitions 
and Library Bookstacks 





Of Strike 


TRAIL, B.C.—Here’s where the 
rail strike was about to deal its 
most staggering blow. - — 

Last weekend’s ending of the 
walkout of locomotive firemen 
which tied up the CPR came just 
in time to t a virtually 
complete of this high- 
income, mine-smelter-and-lumber 
economy. 


Most of Canada, by using other 
transport, was able te roll with 
the strike punch. But not this 
part of interior B.C. It has to 
have the CPR to live. 


As this week began two of the 
largest industfies in the West 
Kootenays, Consolidated 
and Smelting 
Celgar Lid. at Castlegar, began 
production following strike-in- 
duced shutdowns. 

Monday morning, Cominco 
brought back 89 of the 440 em- 
ployees laid off during th nine- 

strike. Celgar Ltd. began 
«pos g after a five-day lay- 


Cominco started its layoff the 
day follwing the beginning of the 
strike when 100 employees were 
sent home. The number gradu- 
ally mounted until 440 were off 
at Trail, 114 at the Kimberley fer- 
tilizer and concentrator plants, 23 
at the Calgary ammonia plant, 31 
at Cominco mines at Fife and 
Oliver. This meant a loss of 19,- 
000 man-hours and about $33,000 
in wages. 


Trail Almost ‘Died’U. 


Paralysis 
from Kimberley Monday morn- 


ing. The Trail plant receives 
‘about 1,100 tons of concentrates 


Kimberley. 


to start staff layoffs. 

While the strike would have re- 
‘sulted in mass unemployment of 
Cominco employees, Local 480 of 
the Communist-line Mine-Mill 
Union approved the firemen's 





There i 
deals in the past (eg. British 
Petroleum and Triad Oil) but the 
latest moves appear to be setting 
a pattern for a new and more 
regular influx of U. K. money. 
In the case of Western Decalta, 
the Canadian company has esti- 
mated its oil reserves at some 10.5 


interests will be a gross 144, equal 
to 87,489 net wells. The merged 
company would have 15 gross gas 
wells of 9.175 net gas -wells. 
would participate in Athabaska 
Tar Sands interests and would 
have a half-interest in a drilling 
company. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 











UNIVERSAL 
LEASEWAY 


@ Filing Systems 
@ Visible Record: 
and Card index 


CORP. — 100,000 new 5%% cumula- 
tive redeemable preferred 

$50 pat, were admitted to trading on 
Jan. 9. , 


action. 


At an annual meeting of the 
local, which has about 2,800 active 
members employed by Cominco, 
the membership endorsed unani- 
mously by a standing vote, ap- 
proval of an executive recommen- 
dation to render moral support to i r 
the striking firemen. Only about 
'100 members were present. 

About 3,400 of Cominco’s 4,000 
employees pay dues to the union 
but only active members have the| been pending since last summer. 
right to vote. | Interests represented include an 
Whatever their feelings about | impressive list of European bank- 
the rights and wrongs of the| ing ana industry representatives. 
strike, everyone in the’ district; West Canadian ’Petroleums has 


and on six leading companies im the 
heaved a sigh of relief when it} only 59 shareholders who repre- : | , 
ended. sent such organizations as the 


industry. 
she Ns Td pe 
Rail Strike Splits 
Farm-Labor Axis 


Industrielle et Financiere, Schnei- r 
One little-noticed result of the 


aa West Canadian AP Me oe 
Equitable Securities Canada Limited 

strike of CPR firemen apparently ? Members: The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada | 

is a deepening rift in the labor- 


These European interests will 
farm union axis—which has never 220 Bay Street, Toronte 


«AMERICAN ——— obtain control of Trans Empire 
if the merger agreement is ap- 

amounted to much anyway. EMpire 6-1141 

A few years. back, the linking 


CAPITAL | proved at a meeting expected on 
28. 
of the then-powerful prairie farm- 


iy is how the merger pro- 
posal works. 

| —Trans Empire will take over 

ii was hailed as a powerful- new : sf 

economic force. | 

However, there have been con- 


tinuing rumors of disagreement, 
between the strong-minded farm- 
er representatives and the labor 
men. 

Twin moving force among the 
farm union men has been the team 
of fiery J. L. Phelps of Saskatche- 
|} wan and voluble Jake Schulz of 
Manitoba. Both are now out of 
the picture. Phelps announced his 
retirement as chairman of the 
Canadian Farmer-Labor Economic 
Council, denied it was due to 
farm-labor dissension. 


But the rail strike brought 
Phelps out flatfooted against the 
official labor stand. 


In commenting on a proposed are 
march on Saskatoon, by 60 pitch- 
fork-wielding farmers from the 
Bents district (it didn’t come off), 
Phelps said CPR management had 
displayed an attitude of fairness. 
His statement reflected the gen- 


eral feeling of farmers that a important eee- 


small group of strikers should not; - : ; 


be allowed to hamper delivery of ] k 
Eiteheieeneneenshinkaeaae 


RONEO COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Victoria - Vancouver - Winnipeg - Ceigery - Edmonton 
Terente - Ottawe - Mentreai - Quebec - Halifax 


widespread interests in 
some 765,000 gross acres of leases 
and reservations for a net interest 
of 318,000 acres. 


It could have been far more 
serious. 

,The strike end came just prior 
to a major layoff of Cominco em- 
ployees. About 3,000 would have 
been affected if the strike had 
lasted a few more days. 


ystems 





























development of 
holdings. The British money will 
likely mean a sharp stepup in 
the company’s activities. 

The Trans Empire Oils deal has 


The company’s fertilizer plants 
in Trail and Kimberley, along 
with lead and zinc operations in 
Trail, were in process of shutting 
down. 


Cominco operations account for 
520 tons of zinc, 450 tons of lead 
and 2,000 tons of fertilizer daily. 
At the time of the settlement, 
zinc and lead operations were 
nearing a standstill. 

Metallurgical operations are ex- 
pected to be back to normal about 
the end of this week. Lead and 
zinc concentrates arrived in Trail 


The. January tiie of cur Investment ; 
Letter contains a concise report on 
the Natural Gas Industry m Canada, 











A GOOD START 


Young businessmen often get off the mark | 
faster when. they bring their problems to our 
local manager. All our branch managers have 
wide business experience—and are backed by 
the financial Knowledge of a vast banking 
organization. Why not talk over your business 
problems with the manager of our nearest 
branch today? He’s there to help you. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


More thar 750 Branches across Canada to serve you. 

















Loans, Chattel Loan jf 
» Equipment, Fix- 
tures & Inventory. Sale & Lease- 
back. Present Financing Conseli- 
dated and increased — Payments 
Reduced. Receivable Discounting, 
Re-Discounting and t 
Financing. Leng Term Subordin- 
ated Note and Debenture Financ- 
ing, Bank Credit and Insurance 
Financing. 
anced. 


on Machinery 


Company 
tures Fin 
nancing. 


STOCK ISSUES ARRANGED 


SY. FIELD 


1457 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
TEL. Wi 7-735 === 


Tens of Thousands of Bone-Fide x4 
Prospects await you a. 


New Ven- 
otional Fi- 


8-107 











his executive 


letters” 























millions of dollars worth of grain. 


Aute Production | 


important! 








Wk. End. To date Te date 
Jan. 12 1957 1956 
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THE PROVEN DRAWING POWER OF THE NATIONAL ot 
HOME SHOW IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF SATISFACTION 


Hundreds of companies, whose products are used in building, 

furnishing or landscaping Canada's homes, have increased their sales 
at the National Home Show. 
You, too, can profit by showing your products ot this great 

Springtime exposition. 

Write today for your copy of the illustrated brochyre 
with floor plan and space rates. 
APRIL Sth—13th, COLISEUM—EXHIBITION PARK 
Toronto, Caneda 


NATIONAL HOME SHOW “ee 


diadde pty bear ce utd conga argent Marery <2 + on «| they’re turned out on the Remington Eleciric 
2 ane Realizing the importance of letters that look impressive, it’s 
no wonder this top executive has his correspondence typed 
- on a Remington Electric. It’s the typewriter that-offers a 
selection of over 100 distinctive Executive type styles ... 
letterhead-harmonizing colored ribbons . . . consistently 
perfect printwork. In short, business correspondence that 
refiects his status. 
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BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


1,888 
1,686 


1,043 
959 
2,127 3,799 
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1,331 
219 
789 
272 


2,185 
355 
1,218 
385 

















978 
3,101 





4061 6,464 
444 747 
343 334 

26 34 


8134315 


643 

8.799 14,406 

1,291 2,248 

vehicles 10,090 16,654 
6,564 


10,187 
1.915 
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» Publicity, Advertis- 
ing, Personnel; also with Oli Company, 
Airline & Shipping Uae. Travel & Trans- 


Theotr 
Agent, casting Films, 
Television, etc. Highly edapteble. 
Arriving Yoronte Jenvery 29th (P.M.) 


{P.M}. 
. Dennis 


Dubens, flight BA 637 Janvary 25, BOAC |. 


Dervel, Montree!. 





HANNOVER 
cor yy 


Europe's Biggest 
and Most Important 
INDUSTRIAL 
TRADE FAIR 


Make Personal Contact 
with all the leading 
German Industries 


Far full information regarding Reservations, 
Entrance Cards, Catalogues, ¢tc., apply to: 


THE TRIMONT CORP. LTD. | 


117@ Drummond $'. Montreal 
Phone UN. 6-3066 Cable TRICORP 





PLANNING 
CA TRIP? 


CALL 


TORONTO ..... EM 87474 
MONTREAL ......PL7777 
NIAGARA FALLS . . EL 4-5661 
HAMILTON ..... JA7-5071 


for reservations at 


SHERATON 























and guarded 


A carefree way of life full 

of distinction, charm...and 

SUNSHINE. 500 feet of 
PRIVATE 


beach. | 

furnished two and three 
room ts and exclu- 
sive vi All have living 
rooms and dining rooms 
designed for gracious living. 
Full hotel services, Servants’ 
quarters, garage. 

Ideal for executives and 
favored clients! 


GUuoLF 


STREAM 


HOTEL APTS. AND VILLAS 
6039 Collins Ava Miemi Beach, Floride 
For brochure and information 


O. Lambert, gen. mgr. 














“Going South” 


Give your pet a vacation too 
by sending it to the 


“PET MOTEL” 
#7 Highway East of Brampton 


A country. home for pets 
under direct veterinary care 


Phone Brampton 2760W — 

















rH OTELS 
in any of these cities 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
| MONTREAL NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
: FORONTO HAMILTON, Ont, 


BASTERN DIVISION 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
SPRINGFIELD, Moss. 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
SYRACUSE 
MIDWESTERN DIVISION 
| CHICAGO AKRON 
DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
| CINCINNAH FRENCH LICK, ind, 
- $7. LOU SIOUZ CITY, lowe 
OMAHA CEDAR RAPIDS, lowe 
LOUISVILLE SIOUX FALLS, S. D, 
DALLAS RAPID CITY, &. D. 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
|} SAN PRANCISCO PASAD 
LOS ANGELES ‘ 


in TORONTO, it’s the 











| KING EDWARD SHERATON 
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For your next 


@ Sales meeting 
© Office meeting 


In fact, for any 
business affair 








| COCHEM CASTLE, perched on a crag coe, 


is one of many me 


By BEATRICE RIDDELL 

A new land with romance from 

the past—West Germany is one 
of the most fascinating countries 
to visit today. 
. Spanking new and efficient 
homes, office buildings, factories 
—whole city blocks—have emerg- 
ed from the ashes and rubble of 
war. Tremendous energy and 
hard work has made the Federal 
Republic of West Germany a 
thriving, prosperous nation—with 
ah economy that surpasses the 
highest peak ever reached by the 
old united Germany. This re- 
covery is impressive. 

But the nostalgic tourist finds 
the country. places and little 
towns practically unchanged. The 
great cathedrals, medieval castles 
and superb scenery that have 
drawn visitors to Germany for 


| hundreds of years are still there. 


The tourist is also delighted by 
the warm ‘welcome he receives. 
The stolid and conscientious Ger- 
man is also a gay and genial host. 

The efficient German Tourist 
Association, with headquarters in 
Frankfuft, has offices throaghout 
the country and in major, cities 
throughout the world, The Cana- 
dian office, under the direction of 
Helmut Benecke, is located at 
1176 Sherbrooke St., Montreal. 
They’ll be pleased to give you in- 
formation on prices, hotels, trans- 
portation, resorts and places of 
artistic or historic interest. 

Canadians are enthusiastic pro- 
moters of the German tourist 
industry. During the first nine 
months of 1956, some 53,830 Cana- 


dians visited West Germany. 


Transpertation in Germany is 
excellent. Trains are punctual, 
clean, and imexpensive. Here’s a 
tip: You save money and time by 
buying international railway 
tickets and railway agency cou- 


/pons in Canada before you set 





me VINOY PARK 


Fine food and accommodations. Secial pro- 

gram. Golf, beach club, pool, shuffleboard. 

Write S. H. Bottome, Vinoy Park Hotel. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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including Australia 
and New Zealand 


FROM NEW YORK 


JAN. 17, 1958 


98 Wonderful Days 





ship KUNGSHOLM, 21,140 gross register tons, 600 feet of 
sheer luxury. Complete «ir-conditioning extends even to indi- 
vidual controls in cabins —all outside, all with private beth 


American Express. 


Fer reves, litercture, reservations, see your travel agent 
%, 
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Where to go- how to go - where to stay 


out. Reductions in fares are made | 
for tourists. 

Car hire firms are located in 
large cities such as Hamburg, 
Munich and Frankfurt. Automo- 
bile clubs offer expert advice on 
driving. There is no gas ration- 
ing. Main highways, specially the 
Autobahn system, are excellent, 
although some of the secondary 
roads are poor. | 

Hotels Are Good ~- 

_ Hotelg in Germany are good, 
not excellent. Rooms usually have 
washbasins, but private baths are 
at a premium, Rates are still low 
by Canadian standards but are 
15 to 20% higher than last year. 
They range from $4 to $10 per 
‘person in a large city hotel and 
from $1.25 to $2.00 at a small 
ceuntry inn. 

Comfortable and novel accom- 
modation may be found in any 
one of the 35 or more feudal 
palaces and castles that have been 
converted into hotels. Some are 
in the luxury class. They are 
numerous in the northern Rhine- 
land, the Palatinate, Franconia, 
Upper Bavaria, Hesse and Wurt- 
ternberg-Baden. 

‘For interest and excitement, the 
tourist’s number one choice is 
Berlin. Here is a'peep-hole in the 
Iron Curtain. It is possible for 
tourists to venture into the Soviet 
Zone. But here is a warning: 
don’t try to go on your own. Take 
an official organized tour and 
stick with it all the way. If you 
carry your camera, don’t take 
plotographs unless you are told 
you can. . 

Accommodation in Berlin is 
sometimes hard to find, especially 
in the summer. The hotel situa- 
tion will be improved when the 
new Hilton structure is completed 
late this year or early in 1958. In 
the meantime, Kempinski, Am 
Zoo (which has a delightful cellar 
restaurant), Savoy, Steinplatz and 
Bristol are. among the -better 
hotels. 

The only means of transporta- 
tion to Berlin for tourists travel- 
ing from other parts of West Ger- 
many is by air. Pan American, 
BEA, Air France and Lufthansa 
(German National Airline), fly 
almost hourly from, Hanover, 
Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt 
and Munich. Fares are low. 


' Art Centres 

Althdbugh Hamburg boasts the 
largest single collection of paint- 
ings (Art Gallery has 50 show- 
rooms), Munich is the country’s 
principal art centre. Home of the 
famous Bavarian State Opera, 
there are also fine symphony and 
chamber concerts all year. And 
there are many theatres and art) 
galleries as well as lighter enter- 
tainment — night clubs, good 
restaurants and “biérhauser” 
where the steins are bigger than 
anywhere else. Capital of Ba- 
varia, where gay folk dances still 
take place, Munich is famous for 
its friendly, hospitable people. 


the Mosel river in the heart of Germany's Rhineland, 
fortresses which delight tourists. 


W. Germany Offers Tradition, 
Charm, Old World Nostalgia 


itant fairs of West 


‘Another art centre is Wies- 
baden, capital of Hesse. This 
lovely health resort near Frank- 
furt contains most of the art 
treasures from the prewar state- 
museums of Berlin. And Lubeck, 
near the Baltic resort of Trave- 
munde, has countless paintings, 
antiques and ancient buildings. 


~ River Trips Popular 

The Rhine River trip from 
Cologne to Mayence has been the 
highlight of a European tour for 
nearly 200 years. From March to 
October .the comfortable little 
steamers of the Kéln-Diisseldorfer 
Co. offer excursions for about $10 
per person per day (including 


served with delicious wines). 
Gliding along the river, you pass 
ancient cathedrals — Cologne 
(miraculously spared by wartime 


around it), Mainz, Worms, Speyer, 
Xanten and many more. There 
are medieval towns with “fairy- 
tale” castles and picturesque vil- 
lages set amidst terraced vine- 
»yards, 

.. In the southwest corner of Ger- 
many lies the Black Forest with 
its dark evergreens, hills and 
mountains. Here is one of the 
most charming regions of Gér- 
many with picturesque towns of 
thatch-roofed houses. Native cos- 
tumes are gay and the women’s 
headdresses differ in every valley. 
Resorts and health spas (many of 
them dating back to Roman 
times) are numerous here. There’s 
fishing, golf and horse racing. You 
can, if you like, gamble in smart 
casinos. 

Bus tours run from Baden- 
Baden, doorway to the Black 
Forest. 

Most airborne visitors to West 
Germany land at Hamburg, 
Frankfurt or Dusseldorf. In addi- 
tion -to its superb new airport, 
Dusseldorf also boasts one of the 
country’s few really top-flight 
hotels—Breidenbacher Hof. 

All the well-known air carriers 
fly from Montreal or New York, 
either direct to Germany or to 
other Eufopean centres from 
which convenient connections 
may be made. Lufthansa flies once 
a week from Montreal, and daily 
from New York. 

The return fare from Montreal 
to Dusseldorf is $829 first class, 
$565 tourist, or $468 for a 15-day 
excursion. 

There are a few steamship lines 
that call at Bremerhaven or 
Cuxhaven in Germany including 


two- bed cabin, excellent meals |- 


bombs that flattened the city’ 


Note These 1957 | 
W. German Fairs 


Business and pleasure can be 
usefully combined, especially if 
there’s an opportunity to visit 
famous exhibitions of industry 
and arts. 


Here’s a list of the more impor- 


scheduled for 1987: | 
March 7-12 «- Eighth German 
Toy Fair at Nuremberg. 


International Building 

of 1957 featuring “The City of 
Tomorrow,” at yy as 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 5 — Interna- 
tiona] Leather Goods Fair, Offen- 


Sept. 14-29 — German Indus- 
tries Exhibition, Berlin. 

Sept. 15-17 — International 
Textile & Clothing Fair, Cologne. 
. Sept. 19-29 — International 





Automobile Exhibition, Frank- 


furt. 
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TO BRITISH PORTS: 
First Class from $210 
Tourist Class from $155 


UNARD.TO EUROPE 
WINTER AND SPRING SAILINGS 


ROUND TRIP FOR AS LITTLE AS 


TO FRENCH PORTS: 
First Class from $217.50 
* Tourist Class fram $160 
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ttWILL MAKE SHORT CALL AT QUEBEC SAME EVENING 


Tel.: EMpire 2-1481 


Corner Bay & Wellington Sts., Toronto, Ont. 











Arosa, Eurepe-Canada, Ham- 


fares start at $560, tourist at $420. 
Ex- 


ish American lines call at other 





Hotels include Bayerischer Hof, 
Der Konigshof, Vier Jahreszeiten. 


European or British ports. Fares 
are slightly less than sailings 
direct to Germany. 








Festival Time in Fatherland 
Of Bach, Beethoven, Wagner 


famous university town of the 
Student Prince. | 

June 28’ to Sept. 14—Operetta 
on stage constructed on the Rhine, 
Cobienz. 


burg-American, Sitmar and Unit- | 
ed. States lines. Return first-class. 











Do you sell 


“first class” 


travel 


to Canadians? 





— 


Let The Financial Post help 


- you sell to important travel 


spenders in Canada. 

Post subscribers and their 
families have the leisure to 
travel widely. With an average 
annual income of $10,200 
(more than 


travel. 


More than 7 out of 10 Post 
subscribers travel on business. 


Nearly 57% of Post subscribers 


. On Vacation stay over two 


weeks to more than a month. 
Women, too, read The Post — 
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Policies insuring purchasers or lenders against defects 
in real estate titles will be issued on properties anywhere 
wthin the Province of Ontario based on the certificates 
of title of Lawyers approved by Lawyers Title 

insurance Corporation. 


Title insurance is recegnized as the best possible 
protection—-the only complete title protection for the 
investor in real estate and real estate mortgages. 


Lawyers Title transacts a title insurance business in 
43 of the United States .. . 

its assets exceed $19,000,000... 

its title insurance policies are required or widely 
accepted by life insurance companies, banks, trust 
companies and others interested in real property... 
it insured, in 1955, title te more than 300,000 parcels 
of real estate .. . 

Lawyers Title is recognized in the States as the leader 
in ite field. 


inquiries are solicited from 


Investors in real estate and/or mortgages—as to the 
advantages, cost and method of procuring title 
insurance protection. 


Ontario Title Insurance Agency Limited 
242 Brooke Ave., at Avenue Rd. 
Toronto 12, Ontario 


Representing 


lawyers Title 


Insurance (Or poration 
Home Office ~ Richmond . Virginia 


away. . 


responsibility of management to- 
day than marketing. That sort of 
statement may cause arguments 
from other parts of the business, 
but it can be amply supported. 
Here are some of the reasons: 
In our own company, planning 
must be two to three years in 
advance of investment. Last year 
our expenditures for new plant, 
equipment and exploration ran in 
excess of $115 million, chiefly on 
projects and programs that had 


Se ANNOUNCEAENT Ga 


Reader's Digest Appointment 





HARRY M. SAGE 


Andrew J. Conduit, Adveriising Director, 
The Reader's Digest Association (Can- 
ada) Limited announces the appointment 
of Mr. Harry M, Sage as Advertising 
Soles Representative in the Montreal 
area. ‘Mr. Sage has been connected 
with advertising for more than ten years 
end was previously with the Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company as Eostern 
Advertising Manager, Industrial Publica- 
tions Division. He is ao member of the 
Canadion Civb, Advertising and Sales 
Executives’ Club of Montreal ond the 
National industrial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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Mechel te mosagenent’s moet Importent tosh 
because: 


e Thvwtbsth Dain. 
© Long-established products are being swept 


@ Right techniques can bring quick profits. 
This is the view of 
vice-president, Imperial Oil Ltd., addressing the man- 
agement seminar, of the American Marketing Associ- 
ation held in Toronto recently. Here's a digest of his 


W. ©. Twaits, executive 


been “hitiated more than two 
years earlier. 


rel per day of motor gasoline for 
sale to the motorist at the ser- 
vice station, the oil industry. must 
invest in marketing, manufactur- 
ing and transportation facilities 
about $5,000. This does not take 
into account the cost of discover- 
ing and producing crude oil. 
To provide the time necessary 
to design and construct the sup- 
ply facilities, this new demand 
must be anticipated by at least 


under today’s conditjons. 

Our design engineers have been 
working for months now on pro- 
jects which will not go into op- 
eration until late 1959. These 
projects are timed to fit sales 
estimates three years forward, 
and are based on those’ estimates. 

To management, then, planned 
marketing, in its simplest sense, 
means accurate sales prediction. 
This is the very. foundation of 
profitable operations today. Man- 
agement must have these predic- 
tions to meet its responsibilities. 

Consider These Points 

In making accurate predictions 

there are several characteristics 
of our market today that have to 
be considered. 
@ In a period of unparalleled 
prosperity with full employmen: 
and a slow Dut steady price in- 
flation, price and quality compe- 
tition have continued to intensify. 
The classical economist would not 
admit that such a contradiction 
could exist. 

It is striking evidence of the 
competitive nature of our system 
of enterprise that price and qual- 
ity competition should be so in- 
tense under such circumstances. 
@ A second major factor in this 


nomenal increase in the range of 
new products and substitutes. 
Greatly increased 

fundamental and applied, both in 


Lincoln National. 





‘Buys out Control 


of Dominion Life 


Sale of a majority interest in 
Dominion Life Assurance 
Waterloo, Ont., to Lincoln Na- 


To provide one additional bar- ri 


two and probably three years li 


j 





new market is the almost phe- | 


universities and in industry, he 
contributed new materials and 
new processes at an ever increas- 
ing rate. 


and appliances as luxuries, Items 
of this sort have become neces- 
sities, and furthermore, it has be- 
come a competitive necessity in 
the case of all consumer goods to 
meet the customer’s discriminat- 
ing tastes in design and color. 

There are other changes of 
equal significance, although less 
apparent. These are changes on 
the supply side, particularly in 
manufacturing which add a new 
responsibility to marketing policy. 

To put it very simply, industry 
has been replacing $100,000 ma- 
chines with $500,000 machines in 
order to produce more goods of 
better quality. 

But these high cost machines, 








Need more money? 
Investment news in ‘The Financial 
a can help you in many specific 
. Read it regularly. Sectiiee 

ye. 


In Canada: 
Elsewhere: 


$6 a year: 2 years $11 
$7 a year: 2 years $18 











which carry high capital charg 
economically justified 


a dominant factor im our economy. 

High investment costs per unit 
of output, high wages for a 
skilled labor force, increased use 
of technical staff, and such items 
|as guaranteed annual wages, all 
point in one direction — the in- 
dustrial machine must operate as 
closely as possible to capacity out- 
put. 

Of course, this requires a con- 
tinuous flow of sales. .And. by 
corollary, perhaps the greatest 
need of both is a “guaranteed 
annual consumer.” 
fas to nether new: Mieuaeted 
growing dimension in the market- 

ing picture. 

ay together a new marketing 
a , and pressure from a 
high-output industrial manufac- 
turing plant, and you find that 
manufacturers and nfarketers are 
in complete agreernent as to the 
need for planned marketing. 

What, specifically, are the 
things that management must do 
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H. M. MecLEAN 
Sales Manager 


ment and accessories. 





second te none. 
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¢. 8. FRENCH 
President 


®. BILLINGS 
Manager Industrial Division 


of X-RAY AND RADIUM INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL COMPANY announces the appointment of X-RAY AND 
RADIUM INDUSTRIES LIMITED of Canede os their distributer fer all medical and industrial X-ray equip- 


The joining in Canada of these two great organizations in the field of medical and industrial. X-ray 
equipment, will make evailable the finest X-ray products and netionwide soles and service organizaticen 








now ... all this is-yours. 
in THE STAR WEEKLY! 
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- yy Sweat sf Lincoln National President 

| Walter O.\Menge says Dominion 
| Life will continue as an inde- 

valet pendent Canadian organization. 
ene as So oe eg nin Lincoln National Life has done 
ee .* esr — business in Canada through its 
(3. own agencies since 1953 and 
there is no thought of a merger. 

Principal shareholders, headed 
by J. E. Frowde Seagram, Domin- 
ion Life president, were offered 
$1,975 per share after deduction 
of certain fees and expenses. Re- 
cent bid price has been $1,550, 
rising to $1,700 on the strength of 
sale rumors. 

“While this offer ($1,975) to the 
remaining shareholders is being 
made with the objective of giving 
‘}equal opportunity to all share- 
holders, it is our hope that many 
will elect to maintain their finan- 
cial interest so that there will be 
continued ownership by Cana- 
dians of capital stock of the 
company,” states Mr. Menge. 

At year end 1956, Dominion 
Life is reported as having $700 
millién life insurance in force. 
Insurance in force with. Lincoln 
National in Canada at end of 1955 
was $30.4 million. 


Canadian Oil Cos. 
Boosts Dividend, 
Stock Moves Up 


Canadian Oil Cos. has boosted 
its dividend to am annual 80c a 
share rate as against formner 60c 
rate. The change will be insti- 
tuted with quarterly dividend of 
20c a share on common stock pay- |. 
able Feb. 15 to shareholders of 
record Jan, 31, Former quarterly 
rate was 15¢ a share. 

“This increased dividend re- 
fiects the indicated satisfactory 
increases in sales and net profit 
of the company for 1956 as well 
as confidence in future results,” 
President W. Harold Rea states. 

Reflecting company’s excellent 
drilling success during 1956 in 
Western Canada and rising earn- 
ings trend, market price of stock 
moved to $29% a share level re- 
cently. The stock was around $24 
a couple of weeks ago. 


F a 
oreign Exchange Rates 
Noon Value in Canada 
Week Ended Jan. 11, 1957-- 
UK.£ 


2.68 14/16 
2.69 


288 30/16 


268 1/16 
2.69 13/80 
Us. rate reported by Bank of 


‘U. K. bid rate reported To- 
ronto-Dominion Bank. - 


tional Life Insurance Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been announced, 
confirming ‘earlier rumors that 
control of the 68-year-old life) 
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oy an exciting new Magazine Section, 40 or 
more pages, now im brilliant rotogravure 


printing. " . ; as it | ‘ak 
of you, cover all of Canada .., rural as well 
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of a picture-sequence technique that makes 
the Picture Section more compelling than 
ever . . . plus unmatched rotogravure 
printing, colour and monotone. 


of you know you get sheihieahide because 
99.6% of Star ‘Weekly circulation is cash: 
| a brand new appearance, with the same } 
“Star Blue Banner” format in all four 


sections. ; 














of you reach the whgle family, because the 
whole family finds interesting reading im 
the Star Weekly. 








of and a new tabloid size . . . easy-to-handle, 
easier to read, easier to keep. of and you get four different advertising 
opportunities . . . the .Picture Section, 
Magazine Sectiesi, Conte Section, Novel 
Section . . . 4 magazines m one. 


CANADA'S MINING BANK 
..- CLOSE ON THE 
HEELS OF DISCOVERY | 


Serving the mining industry at Manitouwadye, 
and from coast to coast across Canada, 


plus ee fine roto- 


éravure printing at 
the lowest cost per 
thousand in Canada! 


The $4.40 per 1,000 ‘circulation of the 
Star Weekly Magazine Section (4-colour 
page) is considerably lower than that of 


any comparable weekly or monthly 
publication in Canada. 








- CANADA'S ONE AND ONLY 
FAMILY WEEKLY 
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H. &. GARNETT 


The directors of H. G. Acres & Company of Niagera Falls, Onterio, wish to announce 
the election of Mr. A. W. F. McQueen, P.Eng., as President and Mr, H. E. Barnett, 
P.Eng., os Executive Vice-President and General Manager. Messrs. McQueen and | 


Borset? cre alse Directors of the Company. The H. G. Acres Company was founded [ 


in 1926 and is todey one of the ovtstanding Consulting Engineering firms in Can- 

eda ond North Americo. Some of their major engineering projects in the past 
heve included the Shipshaw Development, Beavharnois, Chenoux and John Hart 
projects for the Aluminum Compony of Caneda, Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and British Columbia Power Commission 
respectively. Currently they are engaged on the Nelson River Project for the Manitoba 
Hydro Electric Board witch will supply power for the new International Nickel 
Compeny development in Northern Manitoba. In addition, they have supplied their 
services in oll the Provinces of Canada and on several foreign projects. During 
recent yeors they hove aise exparded to provide their services in the petro chemical 
end chemical fields. 
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BUNTING « 


Members of The Toronto Stock Exchange 


615 DOMINION BANK BLDG. 
TORONTO Tel. EM. 4-3293 
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Cochran, Murray & Co. 
Limited 


Member 
Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


Cochran, Murray & Hay 


Member of che 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


Dominion Bank Bidg., Toronto. Telephone Em. 3-9161 
Homilton 














4 facturers. 


Packaged pillows ond pods come up from lower level at left. Mattresses at right 
cre avtematically fed into shipping delivery line in spaces between other packages. 


; 


Two packaging lines flow together= 


automatically 


‘This is the end of the « zoduction line in the most advanced 
foam rubber plant in operation today. It was planned, engi- 
neered and built by MHS. 

In this part of the installation, MHS engineers skillfully 
combined powered belt, powered roller, slat and reciprocating 

_ conveyors, tied them together with automatic transfer devices 
and controls. 

The result is a‘ delivery conveyor that matches the rest of 
this remarkable plant in cost-cutting, automatic operation. 

If you are looking for the way to gain competitive advantages 
through modern materials handling and production tech- 
niques, talk to the MHS engineer. You'll get the benefits of 
imagination and ingenuity combined with widest experience 
and practical production knowledge. Call or write MHS today. 


3 Ceonadion : 
Mechanical Handling Systems Lid., 
3010 Merentette Ave., Windser, Ontaric 


Seies Offices: Terente, 


crease than in 1956. 


will continue upward. 


Business conditions: There is 
very little pessimism about 1957. 


increase than in 1956. Investment 
intentions, which should always 
be viewed with caution as they 
are volatile in light of shortages, 
credit and changes in economic 
climate, indicate facreases in oil, 
natural gas, non-ferrous metal re- 
fining, uranium development, 
primary iron and steel, electric 
power, transportation, communi- 
cations and retail «rade. 

Farm income, up 11% for first 
nine months of 1956, is expected 
to improve in 1957. The automo- 
bile and furniture market look 
good but construction is on the 
downturn. é 


While no extreme changes are 
expected in the 1957 price struc- 
tures, underlying pressures on 
prices will continue upward, par- 
ticularly wages and transporta- 
tion, but raw materials retain 
their selectivity, implying the 
need for close study and aware- 
ness of individual price move- 
ments to take advaritage of those 
bucking the trend. 

Chemicals: The high level of 
industrial activity during 1956 
has created increasing demands 
for heavy chemicals. The benefits 
of full-scale production have 
tended to offset inflationary labor 
and material costs and prices 
generally have shown marked 
stability. 


in tank cars shipments of an- 
hydrous ammonia is now in 
effect. There have been two price 
reductions in Canadian schedules 
of ethylene glycol recently, total- 
ing 0.02c per Ib. to meet lower 
cost of U. S. glycol through de- 
cline in U. 8, dollar. 
Construction materials: : Prices 
generally are steady with firm- 
ness in cast iron and vitrified 
pipe, oak flooring and steel. Con- 
crete supplies are now easier, 
bricks 6-8 weeks, steel plate 
scarce but channels and angles 
improving although choice limit- 
ed; wide flange and H beams 
tight. 

Electrical Materials: At the 
present time conduit and conduit 
fittings, insulated wire used for 
house wiring, electrical fixtures, 
fractional H.P, motors are in 
good supply and prices steady. 
Refrigerators, ranges, washers, 
dryers and smail appliances were 
in great demand during Decem- 
ber. The last were being sold by 


ducement to buyers interested in 
major appliances. No changes in 
prices expected. 

New refrigerator, range and 
washer models willbe introduced 
this month by two large manu- 
Heavy electrical ap- 
paratus manufacturers are busy 
with a backlog of orders on such 
items as transformers, switch 
gear, generators and material 
used in construction of power 
stations. 


Farm income is expected to improve. 
Automobile and furniture markets look good. 
Construction is definitely on the downturn. 
While no extreme changes care expected in the 
1957 price structure, underlying pressures on prices 
These are the forecasts by the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents in their January review. 
Here is the Association's look at the current situation 
in a number of key commodity fields. 


Price reduction of $5 per ton /|is 


many retailers at cost as an in-/|i 





Predict Purchetae a A Agents 


Businessmen, politicians and economists look for 
a higher level of activity in 1957, but a smaller in- ra 


Steel (Canada): March-April 
booking rolling. Pretty well book- 
ed to end of April in East; 
Western situation fairly easy in 
both hot rolled and. cold rolled. 
First quarter plate schedules now 
filled. The Suez situation will as- 
gravate world shortages. 

Some premium-priced -Conti- 
nental material of improved 
quality still available in Mont- 
real and warehouse stocks are 
higher in Eastern Canada than for 
the last 12 months. As for sheets, 

a lot ae eo automotive in- 
Saséy both here andy in U.S. 
Present supply easier. Space 
available for February-March in 
both hot arid cold rolled. 

Aluminum: Secondary ingot 
prices continue on a slight down- 
ward trend because of the plenti- 
ful scrap situation. Supply and 
demand are heading toward bal- 
ance and competition now exists 
between mills. 

Copper: Canadian mills are not 
booked to full capacity and de- 
liveries continue to improve with 
sheet and strip at 4 weeks and rod 
2 weeks. Virgin metal demand is 
still weak and there is no doubt 
that the U.S. domestic price of 
36c from producers can hold. The 
custom smelters. are about ic 
lower. However, the stock piles 
objectives have not yet been 
reached and this is probably a 
strong factor in determining price 
levels. 

Lead: Battery and cable .de- 
mand has been good. The market 
stable price-wise and supply- 
wise. U.S. stockpiling apparently 
will continue for some months at 
least. 

Nickel: Free world nickel capa- 
city when Mystery-Moak Lake 
project is in operation will be 
600-625 million Ib. annually as 
against 427 million in 1955. 

Rubber: The market is as high 
as it has been in 1956 and it looks 
as though it will continue like this 
for some time. 

Textiles (Synthetics): No 
changes in prices of staple and 
tow during December. Some vis- 
cose filament prices advanced 
about 5%. Some nylon filament 
prices were up 10c per Ib. 

Labor: Employment expansion 
in 1956 was not quite as high as 
in 1955 and this is attributed to 
the fact that 1955 was taking up 
the slack from employment down- 


have had a limited effect. 
Food: Food prices remain at a 


rate increases: but little other 
activity is expected. 


During period July 1, 1956, to 
Dec. 7, some 707,000 bushels of 





\Cash-Plus-Ore Payment D 
In $10 Mill. Que. Tron Plan 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Share- 
holders of Aconic Mining Corp. 
next week will consider a cash- 
plus-ore plan for a $10-million 
ore-dressing and concentrating 
plant at its Natashquan, Que. 
magnetic ore sands property. 
The deal is with Kieckner & 
Ce., Germany. Aconic would pay 
20% cash at the time of ordering 
the equipment and the balance in 
concentrates over five years for 
a plant that Klockner would sup- 
ply and install. 

Officials of the mining company 
say the proposed plant would 
have a capacity of 1 million tons 
of concentrates a year. 

-This week <Aconic also an- 
nounced it had dropped a $12- 
million damage suit against the 
Canadian Stock Exchange result- 
ing out of the exchange’s delist- 
ing of Aconic stock in October, 
1955. The Exchange delisted the 
stock when Aconic failed to dis- 
close certain details of a large 
contract it announced at ¢he time. 
Aconic had been trading at a 
top of about $15 before delisting. 
Recently it was $5-$54 on the 
over-the-counter market. 
age-action had been dropped be- 
cause the cornpany had been able 
to complete its contracts. They 
said the company did not intend 





: 
Hemilten, Menitreal 


ent Deal 


this amount, 267,000 tons annually 
(or 1,835,000 tons in total) will 
go to Klockner as payment for 
80% of the value of the plant. 
The 483,000-ton annual balarice 
of the Klockner’s commitment 
will be purchased at $7.47% per 
2,040 lb. (fob. Natashquan). 
Aconic says it has other sales 
(250,000 tons) of anticipated an- 
nual concentrate production. 
Under the deal, Klockner would 
supply, install and supervise erec- 
tion of the plant and equipment. 
If the agreement is approved, first 
production could start in 1959. 
Annual production estimates 
are based on magnetic iron sands 
averaging not less than 4% re- 
coverable magnetite and concen- 
trates resulting are expected to 
average between 65% and 70% 
iron and not over 3.3% titanium 
dioxide. 
Company reports that if the 
average grade of recoverable 
magnetite were 3.6% then annual 
production would be 900,000 tons 
of concentrates. 
In the deal with Klockner, 
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are advancing approximately 10% 
in price. Some manufacturers 
have already put the increases 
inte effeet, while with others the 
change is imminent. 

Lumber: Very little stock of 
birch is being offered, and that is 
high in Ontario. Quebec mills will 
be in full production shortly, 
which will ease the situation. 
Other Canadian hardwoods such 
as hard maple and basswood are 
fairly steady. 
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_ Manufacturers Life Appointments 


K. G. McNAB T. MH. MEVELE 


The Manvfacturers Life hes Gnnounced the appointment of 
K. G. McNab as Vice-President end Chief Agency Officer, 
T. H. Meville as Agency Vice-President, K. 7. Moore os 
Agency Super istration and N, T. Sheppard 
@s Agency Superintendent. Mr. McNab will be responsible for 
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1956, was 17% higher at $38,- 
231,018 ($7,034,935 in same period 
a year earlier), equal to $2.85 
($2.44) per common share, Re-| ~.; 
sults are subject to audit. 





consolidated net profit for the 
three montlis ended Now 30, 
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An IMPORTANT ADVANTAGE offered to customers 
by a medium-sized bank is the special attehtion it is 
able to give to banking problems requiring a highly 
personal, well-integrated, flexible approach. 

The Mercantile Bank’s role is that of a medium- 
sized bank. It has a closely-knit organization with the 
experience to provide the intimate attention so neces- 
sary for solving clients’ arom 3 with efficiency 
and ee 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF CANADA 
_ A COMPLETE BANKING GEaVICEe — 
MONTREAL 

495 Victoria Squere 


TORONTO 
210 Bay Stree? 


VANCOUVER 


©" 546 Burrard Seeet 
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simply it works. 


monthly rate. 





Seeburg ‘music goes anywhere. To a 
large metropolitan plant, to a new 
factory in an outlying community or 
small town. To a downtown depart- 
ment store or bank, to a suburban 
shopping center or super market. 
That’s because it’s the most prac- 
tical and versatile background music 
service ever conceived. This is how 


THE SEEBURG PLAN. All of the 
equipment is furnished under a Lease- 
Purchase Agreement whereby nominal 
monthly payments apply toward even- 
tual ownership of the entire system. 
The music is available at a low separate 


Wie Feturg Sole S-Siaty Sree mene eras eT eee ee 


Whatever or wherever . your business, 
you, too, can have agen music 


THE SEEBURG MUSIC. Specially and 
scientifically developed for work and 
atmosphere use, Every selection is re- 
corded “live” to exacting high fidelity 
standards (20 to 15,000 c.p.s.). 

THE HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEM includes 
the famous high fidelit y Seeburg Select- 
O- Matic and specially designed Seeiurg 
extended range remote speakers. Pag- 
ing and public addrevs service is also 
provided. However, if your present 
facilities include a sound system you 
Nie = ee Pang 

When you make the decision to bring 
the established benefits of music to your 


SEEBURG 
Background Music Service 
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Exclusive Canadian Distributor Company dbaae cdvake ehiies ee spabedeseee 


R. C. GILCHRIST LIMITED © \ Address... 2.2.0... scccseeeceeneretes 


Ferorte al Montreal | City. ce ccccceceses ZOn®. «+ 
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to BETTER 
| «FARM 
Advertising 


without regard to gearing produc- 
tion to financial ability. A number 
aré worried. We've had lots of ups 


HERE'S NEWS! 


Cash farm income for the 
first three quarters of 
1956 was 


$1,874,800,000 
second only to the all- 


time high reached in 
1953-——$1 ,961,330,000, 


Reach this rich market 
effectively and 
economically with 


: A a 6 5 
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DE 


‘WINNIPEG 2, CANADA : 
The Only Canada- Wide 
Farm Monthly 








*,..but 
you can 
always 
depend 
on 


THE: 
EMPLOYERS’ 


and downs. This might be a good 
year for some of us to do a little 


Mayors and Municipalities, Mont- 
real—In redevelopment of blight- 


tunity of great potential and a 
challenge. It could help take. up 
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ed urban areas there is an oppor- | builder 








Had a major land deal with 
a famous New York development 
company been clinched a week 
sooner, Canada’s biggest real es- 
tate company might still be in 
business. 


That is one of the beliefs ex- 
pressed since a receiving order 
Was issued earlier this 
against Ridout Real Estate Ltd. 
which had been fighting financial 
troubles for some time. 
Why did Ridout, with ite $80 
million a year turnover, collapse 
almost overnight on a petition in- 
volving less than $5,0007 

Some of the financial details 
behind the situation may become 
known later this month when the 
first méeting of the company’s 
creditors is expected. 
But meantime, this is the ex- 
planation provided by one of the 
former executives: 


would be paid, but we lost out.” 
| The Ridout troubles began in 


expansion. Ridout was then doing 
a heavy volume of land business. 
It was averaging about $5.5 mil- 
lion a month and on one occasion 
reached a total of $9.2 million in 
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ask 
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$3 Million Drop in Income 
Blamed For Ridout Trouble 


viously arranged around Jan. 10. 
It involved a large sum of money 
for Ridout. 


Former executives of the com- 
pany are working night and day 
in co-operation with the court- 
appointed trustee, William L. 
Walton, to cheek on the com- 


er, George H. Ridout, the com- 
pahy was already a major concern 
with about a dozen offices. 


But within the next three years 
it mearees to the point where, 
it . 


Most Toronto realtors agree the 
Ridout bankruptcy was a direct 
result of “over-expansion.” Sev- 
eral have commented that when 
most of them started retrench- 
ment earlier last year to tide over 
the current period of market ad- 
justment, Ridout Real Estate Lad. 
showed no signs of following suit. 

Just before the company went 
into bankruptcy, Ridout Real Es- 
tate had 27 branches across south- 
ern Ontario and was working in 
association with a new U.S. com- 


meeting 

that Consolidated Building sub- 
mit within two weeks a form of 
agreement to the city solicitor. 
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PAYABLE FEB. 1, 1957 TO SHAREMOUDERS OF RECORD JAM. 15 
; 1945..17¢ (Ise  1996..38¢ | 


Canadian Investment Fund, Ltd. 
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24 HOUR SERVICE 
Phene WA 3-6361 
PARK PLAZA FLORISTS 
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Confederation Life Appointments ioe 


®. M. BELL 


Steady expansion by Confederation Life Association in 
the Canadian field and abroad has been paralleled in 
many areas by increased responsibilities. The Board of 


é Si 
“et ¥ 
SS 


L. V, DUCKWORTH 


of the Association and 
Actuary. in addition L. 


have been named Branch Office Executive 


: Directors have appoinfed R. M, Bell as General Counsel Executive respectively. 
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go 


Toronto-Tampa non-stop, every day, in 4% hours 





Leare winter behind you — fly away to Florida’s sunny beaches. It’s so 
easy . . . you can leave Toronto any morning at 10, arrive in Tampa at 
2.14 pm. On the way, you enjoy. smooth flying aboard a great TCA Super 
Constellation, with wonderful meals and the sparkle of champagne — on 
TCA, of course — to put you right in the holiday mood. All this luxury 
costs you just $147.70, round trip. Call for reservations now. 





There are regular Tourist flights to Tampa, 400. Economical, but very 
comfortable, with complimentary meals, bar service. $126 round trip. 
Interested in Bermuda, Nassau, Jamaica, Trinidad or Barbados? There 
are more flights than ever this year to take you — direct — to any of these 
delectable resorts. Full information from your Travel Agent or TCA Office. 
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For Reservations call WAinut 4-4611 
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er We Giving — 
U.K. fominrail, 


Aid They 


By DONALD R. GORDON 
— On the 


LONDON, England 
front line in handling the huge | f 


numbers of prospective British 
immigrants to Canada (roughly 
seven persons asking for every 
one actually going to Canada), 
are the travel agencies. 


Several agencies have been able 
to specialize almost entirely on 
the Canada trade, reaping healthy 
profits from bookings and other 
travel arrangements. 

Close’ support comes from the 
Canadian immigration offices, the 
various provincial houses and the 
banks and railways. 

All of them have staff available 
to visit towns and villages, inter- 


view . interested applicants and 
of 


provide a. virtual barrage 
pamphiets, maps and tables on 
the assorted opportunities open to 
newcomers in Canada. . 
While they insist they don’t 
actually recruit prospective im- 
migrants, they make sure the ad- 
vantages of Canada are widely 


n, 
Once the Britisher makes up 
his mind to go, the procedure is 


y: 

® A medical examination. 

@ A simple form covering edu- 
cation, training, employment his- 
tory, “family details and plans on 
arrival in Canada. 

“Basically, if a U.K. resident 
satisfies the medical requirements, 
has no criminal record and is not 
insane, he can go forward to Can- 
ada,” Warren Cummings, direc- 
tor of the six U.K. offices. of 
Canadian Immigration told The 
Financial Post. 

“Sometimes we advise a person 
not to, but the final decision is 
theirs.” 

Handling Details 

The Immigration Department 
offices, in London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin and’ 
Bristol, handle all the final de- 
tails of immigration. 

Currently, since the Suez crisis, 
they're in the midst of a major 

boom (averaging up 
to 750 medical examinations a 
week in the London office alone). 

To deal with the actual . inter- 
views and examinations, the de- 


Want? 


partment has a staff 


considerably.” 

So far, despite the rush, most 
prospective immigrants are satis- 
fied with the treatment they have 
been receiving. Typical is this 
report from a stenographer who 
applied last week during the peak 
flow period: 

‘You Must Queue 
“To get anyone's attention 


show signs of annoyance. 

“There are separate cubicles 
for each queue with one assistant 
behind each compartment. 

“On enquiring about immigra- 
tion, it is up to the person con- 
cerned to find out any informa- 
tion. 

“For instance I put forward the 
introductory sentence about wish- 
ing to emigrate. 

“The assistant nodded under- 
standingly, but made no com- 
ment. Then, I made the necessary 
enquiries.” 

These are the steno’s enquiries: 

What formalities would have to 
be made? 

The assistant produced two 
forms — one to be filled in for a 
medical examination, the other 
for general information regarding 
applicant. These forms were not 
explained to me. 

“How soon could I get to Can- 
ada as an assisted immigrant, or 
as an independent one?” 

As an assisted immigrant she 
Nad=no hope of an application 
being considered before February 
and was told to come back again 
in that month. , 

But as an independent immi- 
grant (paying her own fare) the 
chances were that she might pos- 
sibly get a passage by air within 
six weeks, after a medical card 
had been issued. 








The assistant looked a little 
doubtful, however. 


Apply n 
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Buyers from all over the world are streaming to the M.I. FT. 


In fact, applications from 


already on file. 
What Your Exhibit Will do: 


whichis shaping up as a powerful medium for Canada’s inter-_ 
national trade. 


eight different countries are 
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1. Bring you face to face with actual prospects, key-men 
who can make buying decisions. 


2. Give you genuine leads 
sales potentials. 


3. Put you im touch with new outlets or establish repre- 


sentation for new lines. 


Write immediately regarding space, rates and other information tor 





After questioning Her egard- 
ing status; (she told him she was 
Single, age 26 and a shorthand 
typist), he said she’d have no 
difficulty whatsoever in finding a 
job anywhere in Canada and that 
she could land in Canada with 
only £10 and get by until fixed 
up with employment. 

“Will I get assistance in Can- 
ada?” 

On, arrival she was told she 
would be looked after, but by 
whom he didn’t say, and that im- 
migrants such as she.could stay 
in the Immigration Hall until ac- 
commodation-was found. 

“The assistant did not produce 

any literature, or pamphiets, etc., 
until I asked for them.” 

Then, she made further en- 
quiries, embracing the question: 

“Could a man, or woman of any 
age be accepted as an. immi- 
grant?” — 

Regarding’ an older woman the 
assistant appeared hesitant, but 
said he didn’t think age was of 
great importance but i did de- 
pend on circumstances. 

“— pressed the question of a 
man around 40 going to Canada.” 

He said if a man had a skilled 





trade he thought there would be 
no difficulty, but if he were a 
clerical worker, then there was d 
lot of doubt. 

The steno gathered that as long 
as anyone was prepared to pay 
his own fare and could clear a 
medical check there would be no 
opposition. 

The provincial houses, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, B.C. and Alberta, 
help out too. 

All of them offer advice and i in- 
struction on how to arrange pas- 
sage to Canada plus various 
services to Canadian companies 
seeking British employees. 

Ontario House is especially 
active for various firms. Officials 
there book regular ads for On- 
tario companies, interview appli- 
cants, prepare documents and 
provide material for circulation 
throughout Britain. 

Similarly, the railways and 
banks have assorted services to 
aid immigrants in arranging their 
financial and travel problems. 

The railways not only clear up 
details of passage, provide inter- 


preters and other aids, but also. 


play a large part in actual re; 
cruiting of farm labor to Canada. 





They Break China and Glasses 


To See How Tough They 


MONTREAL (Staff) — If you 
get a kick out of breaking the 
odd glass or plate, CNR might 
offer a satisfying career. 

Cups, saucers, dinner-plates 
and tea-plates have been disinte- 





Of last year’s estimated 10,000 
persons going to farms in Canada, 
the CPR and CNR handled inter- 
ee 


Only detail left to regular’ im- 
migration procedure was the rou- 


‘tine medical examinations. 


“The railway offices are avail- 
able to provide information on 
where farms are, what 

going prices are, and other de- 


| go 
tails,” a CNR official said. 


médical examination for British 
residerits, is hand! .d by the Immi- 
gration d but we 


epartment, 
handle most of the other details.” drops a dinner-plate is 





Are 


grating almost in endless succes- 
sion recently in the railway’s test 
and research laboratories. The 
quantities, says CNR, would give 
the average housewife heart- 
failure. 


There has been @ putpose be- |: 


hind all this, CNR claims it has 
been due to ote g ae than 
careless handling and the 
broken pieces have been pre- 
served. The crockery breaking 
forms part of an exhaustive in- 
vestigation which is being con- 
ducted to choose the most suitable 
chinaware for the new 1,200 room 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel at Mont- 
real, opening in 1958. 


Samples of various types of 
tableware — including glasses — 
which have arrived at the labori- 
tories from manufacturers have 
been subjected to scientific tests 
simulating conditions likely to be 
met in hotel service. 

The unfortunate waiter who 
repre- 


sented by the Impact-Tester, a 
machine specially constructed by 
CNR, which not only makes a 
better job of the smashing but 
also calculates which type of plate 
stands the best chance of remain- 
ing whole, 


The tester can rain blows 


plates ranging in s 
comparatively light ones of .01 ft. 
] 


their decorative and 
qualities, ° 

A thermal shock test establishes 
the resistance of glassware to sud- 
den and severe temperature 
‘changes. The test involves 
immersing the, glass in boiling 
water and plunging it into a 
sub-zero dry-ice bath, Glassware 
which proves itself capable of 
standing up to this treat: 
ment is unlikely to encounter 
trouble for the less radical tem- 
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We ‘move rivers’ 
into our hydra 
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Products Made by Dominion include: 

PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 

HYDRAULIC TURBINES, PUMPS & VALVES 

DIESEL ENGINES — MINING MACHINERY 

ROLLING MILL MACHINERY & ROLLS 

RUBBER & PLASTICS MACHINERY 

POWER CRANES & SHOVELS 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED HEAVY INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


major manufacturer of hydraulic turbines, is 
continually working to improve its recognized 
standard of high efficiency. 

By using modern mechanical and electronic 
equipment the power of rivers is simulated in 
a hydraulic lab. Here, scale models of turbines, 
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similar to the one shown at top left, are pre- 
tested under operating conditions BEFORE the 
design details of these massive modern ‘water 
wheels’ are approved. 

This testing of the initial design reveals areas 
of wear and details of performance, which, 
when combined with Dominion’s hydraulic 
engineering experience, results in pest al 
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|Letter from’ London 


Did Eden Quit? | 


Mr. Spohn ic a notive ef Regine, Ses- 
kotchewon end grodvcted from the Uni- 
versity of Saskeichewon with B.A. and 
L.1.8. degrees. He has bean odmitied 
te the Bar in Saskatchewon, Gritish Col- 
wumbie and Onteric. 


Mr. Spohn previously was with the Grit- 
is! Amerieap Oil Compeny in Teronte. 


ee 





NOTICE 


Certificate of Registry No. C1006 
has been issued by the Dominion 
speurenes y operas authorizing 
en. V. erzekering- 
‘Holland Van 1869 of Dordrecht 
Holiand, to transact in Canada the 
business of Fire Insurance, Automo- 
bile Insurance, Boiler Insurance, ex- 
cluding Machinery Insurance, Ex- 
losion Insurance, Inland Transpor- 
tion Insurance, Personal Property 
Insurance, Pilate Glass Insurance 
Public Liability Insurance, Real 
Property Insurance, Theft Insurance 
and, in addition thereto, Earthquake 
Insurance, Falling Aircraft - 
ance, Hail Insurance, Impact by 
Vehicles Insurance, Sprinkler Leak- 
age Insurance, Water. Damage In- 
rance, Weather Insurance . and 
indstorm Insurance, limited to the 
insurance of the same property as 
is insured under a policy of fire 
insurance of the company, on the 
condition that if in the transaction 
of its business in Canada the com- 
pany uses an anglicized name, that 
mame shall be “N. V. INSURANCE 
COMPANY ‘HOLLAND OF 1859".” 








Holland Life 








- 


At your service... 


© 150 years experience in_ 
Life Insurance. ’ 

© Low cost family and mort- 
gage protection, 


HOLLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
330 BAY ST., TORONTO, ONT. 


SERVICE 
BY 
5. R. T. 


lating Department cannot cope with 
peak loads; when your Company can- 


specialized handling. 


i you Rave never worked with « 
Service Béreav you may find i? te your 
edvontage to contact us soon. On @ 
straight cost basis we con save your 
money over your present method of 
eperction. We have proved this te 
ovr present clients. We'd like the op- 
portunity te prove it te yeu. 
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beyond a day or two. 

he went to Jamaica he had 
lost so much weight that his 
clothes hung loosely on him 
and his face was drawn and 
grey. 

The final ultimatum did not 
come from Eisenhower, But- 
ler, Macmillan, 
Nasser. It came from the 
doctors and they were ada- 
mant, 


In fact Eden had to choose 
between the premiership and 
complete physical collapse. 


Was Not Spared 

That simple truth, how- 
ever, did not spare him the 
comments of Mr. Randolph 
Churchill, who has hunted 
Eden like a stag throughout 
his premiership. Randolph 
enjoys a remarkable degree 
of personal unpopularity but 
he is a capable journalist who 
commands the attention of a 
large public. 

Another theory that simply 
does not hold water is to the 
effect that pressure from 
President Eisenhower was 
irresistible. 

This, of course, is ridicu- 
lous. Eisenhower may not be 
a very experienced politician 
but he is sufficiently a man of 
affairs to realize that any at- 
tempt to intervene in British 
politics would have united 
the whole nation behind 
Eden. 

(Although it is a minor in- 
cident compared with the 
prime minister’s resignation, 
there were rumors that Geh- 
eral Keightley had been de- 
moted because of his failure 
in not carrying the attack 
upon Egypt to its logical con- 
clusion. 

(This is absolutely untrue. 
Keightley had his exact ord- 
ers from the Secretary of 
State for War and acted ac- 
cordingly. His retirement 
was nothing more than the 
automatic end of his years éf 
service.) 5 


Now let us return to Eden’s 


position prior to his resigna- 
tion. 


First let us take the bad 


points: 

® He had undoubtedly in- 
curred the wrath of the 
amiable president of the U.S, 


or even 








Nations, Eden had attacked 
the very ark of the covenant. 


On the Asset Side 

But as far as British public 
cpinion was concerned there 
were items of considerable 
importance on the asset side 
of the balance sheet: 

® The United Nations had 
been jolted into doing some- 
thing instead of being a 
mere talking shop dedicated 
to inaction. 
® President Eisenhower 
came to life at last and 
warned Russia to keep out 
of the Middle East. 

The -truth is that the 
strength of Eden’s position 
was increasing steadily. Even 
the British non-conformist 
conscience was sufficiently 
lulled to admit that he had 
probably done the right thing 
but in the wrong way. 

Nevertheless, Eden’s situa- 
tion would have been politic- 

_ally difficult even if he had 
been well enough to continue 
as prime minister. 

While the British like to 
cock a snoot at the U.S. from 
time to time, there is a basic 
realization that the English- 
speaking alliance—or, at any 
rate, understanding — is of 
paramount importance. - 


to deseribe the mood of the 
country and especially of the 
politicians as Eden moved 
toward the moment of crisis. 


Sad Sir Winston 
Perhaps the saddest man in 
Britain today is Sir Winston 
Churchill. Old as he is, he 
attended every one of the 
furious Suez debates and lent 


_ the encouragement of his 


presence to the man whom he 
had groomed to be his suc- 
cessor. ; 

It was significant that on 
the day following Eden’s 
resignation Sir Winston went 
to see tho Queen. There is 
little doubt that in his capac- 
ity as elder statesman he ad- 
vised Her Majesty to send for 
Harold Macmillan and ask 
him to form a government. 

There were only two possi- 
ble contenders for the empty 
political throne and Mac- 
millan was an odds-on favor- 
ite. Yet three years ago 
Butler would have won in a 
canter. 

Unfortunately, as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Butler 
introduced an emergency 
budget which managed to 
irritate the Tories, the So- 
cialists and pretty well the 
entire population. Unhappily 
for Butler his wife had died, 
and from that moment his 
hold on affairs seemed to slip. 

The new prime minister 
has affiliations with Canada 
that are not confined to his 
family’s publishing business. 
He was aide-de-camp to the 


_Duke of Devonshire when he. 


was Canadian governor-gen- 
eral, and in established tra- 
dition he married the daugh- 
ter of the boss. 

Many years later, after the 
defeat of the British Socialist 
government, Macmillan took 
over the post of Minister of 
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Lynn, Macleod Engineering Officials Named 
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’” Housing, which had been held 
by Aneufin Bevan. 

Macmillan established a 
target of building 250,000 
houses a yéar and carried it 
through. Said Bevan: “Any 
fool could do thai.” Macmil- 
lan replied: “I know one fool 
who didn’t.” 

Now, as one of the prin- 


prime minister is not easily 
cowed. 

Before the Hitler war, 
Macmillan-was such a rebel 





for comfort, convenience, 


rent a new ear 
for your business trip 


go TILDEN! , 


It’s so easy to rent a new car from 
! All you weed is your driver’s 
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but lengthy debate is promised. 
Talks by Provincial Treasurer 


government's proposed 
new hospital treatment plan 
| would be a revision of the exist- 
ing provincial-municipal program, 
would automatically cover every 
resident of the province. It is an 
interim meastire, pending a na- 


t+} tional plan. 
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Double pedestal desk— 
cabinet unit behind. 








Double pedestal desk—cane screen; 
also available in leather. 
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"THE MODULATOR GROUP has been created by J & J Brook Limited to meet executive business needs in Canada. Made 
by the most skilled of Canadian craftsmen, this modular furniture includes several-basic desk designs, matching cabinet 
units, book cases, waste baskets, desk trays and other accessories. a 


Modular furniture, of course, allows you to choose the size desk top and type of pedestal base best suited to your gitua- 
tion. In the illustration above, for example, the cabinet has four modules—open-sheif, two-drawer, three-drawer and.cup- 
board. There is no limit to the number or arrangement of module units which can be used. ' f 


The Modulator Group is made from uniformly fine oiled wainut. Desk tops are available in plain er wood-grained Formica,) 
or in oiled walnut veneer. Sizes 54” x 30”, 60” x 30°, 72" x 30” and 84” x 36”. All modules are 15” x 24”. oe. 
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J} &} BROOK LIMITED - 


33 Avenue Road 1517 Mountain Street 
Toronto Montreal 
WAlnut 4-9737 AVenue 8-6209 


MODULATOR GROUPINFORMATION = ° 
Attach this to your letterhead. r Pies 

: for cotnplete details —or phone. ‘ 
. | : ° 
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How Ottawa, Washington See Report 


Gordon ‘Hurricane’ Hit © 
C. D. Howe’s Tender Spots 


By MICHAEL BARKWAY 
OTTAWA (Staff) — The pre- 


Commission on Canada’s Eco- | on 


action is that probably it’s true 

that U. S. companies in certain 
circumstances have advantages 
over Canadian. But we don’t want 
to be tied to the U. S. chariot 
wheel to the extent of having to 


sources (the proposed National! Resource industries 
| Energy Authority arouses arouses espe- 
liminary report of the Royal cial opposition from C, D. Howe); 


industries, and on 


secondary 
nomic Prospects hit Ottawa like | foreign capital (in toto). 


a hurricane. Hardly anybody | 


now around had seen anything ing or ignoring the 
very | mission's 


like it. The Opposition, 
wisely, were playing “possum:” 
They were leaving the Liberals to 
decide how to make the best of 


itt And a lot of Liberals were| 


feeling as though their snug little | 


First responsibility for accept- 
Gordon Com- 
rests with 
Finance Harris. This is 
appropriate, since he wags re- 
sponsible for having the Commis- 
sion appointed. 
Mr. Harris must decide, ag 


hornes had been s sept away, by the Budget, whether he will adopt; wa 


the gales. 


any of the taxation measures 


If there was anybody on the which the Report proposes as a 


government side of the House, 
or in the civil service, who ac- 
cepted the whole of the Gordon 


means of solving other problems. 
There are three outstanding 
items in this category. Here they 


Report, diligent research failed to| are, together with current gov- 


reveal him. 

If there was ansbody likely to 
condemn the whole of the Report, 
everyone in Ottawa thought they 
could name him: Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe. 

Almost half the operative sec- 
tions. of the Report “recom- 
mended” or “suggested” policies 
which were directly contrary to 
Cc. D. Howe's long-cherished 
methods of operation, These in- 
cluded, notably, the proposals on 
wheat, on regulating exports of 
unrefined ores, on energy re- 


ernment thinking on them: 

1. Oil and Gas Industry: 
posed by’ Gordon & Co.: 
generous allowances for Canadian 
companies to give them equal ad- 
vantages with U. S. companies. 

Reaction here: Tax experts say 
“No.” The act already provides 


the U. S, by powerful American | 
interests. 








Our Economic Facts ot Lite 
Find Cautious U.S. Interest 


Special Correspondence 

WASHINGTON — The Gordon 
Report was received here with 
interest and caution. There are 
a number of points pleasing to 
Washington, but there are an 
equal number which Washington 
views without the slightest enthu- 
siasm. 

One of the latter is the ques- 
tion of territorial waters. The 
commission recommended a re- 
examination of territorial waters 
to remove inconsistencies which 
have resulted in situations such 
as in one area where .“foreign 
vessels may operate nearer the 
coast than Canadian vessels.” To 
Washington, this appears to be 
a restatement of the Canadian 
position in favor of a 12-mile 
limit on territorial waters and 
other changes which would ex- 
tend the ocean area over which 
Canada has control, particularly 
off the east coast. 

The U. S. fears its traditional 
fishing rights would be endang- 
ered by any such change in ter- 
ritorial waters. 

On the same matters, the com- 
mission mentioned the serious- 
ness of a situation where one-half 
of Canada’s total fish production 
goes to U. S. in face of proposals 
for tariff increases on fish im- 
ports. The President has just 
rejected a recommendation for a 
50% hike in tariff rates made by 
the Tariff Commission. Proposals 
for import restriction via con- 
gressional legislation will almost 
certainly be made at the current 
session of Congress, and chances 
are favorable for their passage. 
However, a presidential veto 
would likely be forthcoming. 

Foreign Capital 

The commission’s suggestion 
that more foreign capital should 
go into bonds and mortgages in- 
stead of equity investment is met 
in Washington with understand- 
ing head shaking. Officials say 
they can fully appreciate the de- 
sire for this, but at the same time, 
they doubt that it will occur. 

On the Gordon Commission 
recommendations that larger 
Canadian subsidiaries should sell 
20% to 25% of their equity stock 
to Canadian investors, Washing- 
ton has shown Some puzzled 
curiosity. 

“I don’t know just how it would 
work out,” one official said, “Of 
course, the idea of Canadians in- 
vesting in these companies is 
good, but in some cases there 
might be more harm than help 
for Canada. I wonder if it should 
be made retroactive if it is en- 
dorsed by the Government or just 
for new companies coming into 
Canada.” 

There was interest, but no com- 
ment on a number of points 
raised by the commission’s re- 
port. “We of course are going 
to be studying this in both the 
State Department and Commerce 
Department,” one, official said. 

One of the “i 
comment” points is the commis- 
sion’s suggestion to prevent any 
substantial control of chartered 
banks and life insurance compan- 





ies coming into possession of non- | 


residents. 

Another relates to the commis- 
sion’s comments on “some broad 
measure of reciprocity with the 
United States.” One official gave 
the impression that the State De- 
partment agrees with the com- 
mission when it said there is no 
reason to believe “that Washing- 
ton would be receptive to a reci- 
procity deal at this time. 

The recommendation that Can- 
ada “hold the tariff line” at about 
its present level was considered 
wise by most U, S. officials. Some, 
however, felt if Canada adopted 
such a policy it would help to 
strengthen the hand of the pro- 
tectionists. in Washington and 
help prevent ‘more liberal trade 
legislation: “But the suggestion 
is not surprising,” an official said. 
“At this time it’s a good position 
to take.” 

The most interesting item so 


| 


ting but no]: 


| certain conditions it’s not a bad 


idea for Canada to allow the ex- 


to be somewhat out of line with | 
recent Ottawa policy and Wash-) 
ington is anxious to see if the| 
Ottawa policy may be altered. 


One official said that oence'| 
power is exported and establishes | 
a market across the border it is 
“very difficult to cut it off again 
and we have found that out on 
both sides of the border.” This 
comment was in reference to 
the Gordon Commission suggest- 
tion that the power be exported 
for “stated periods of years after 
which it would be made available 
in the area for Canadian use.” 


The U. S, Government is gen- 
erally in favor of the suggestions 
that Canadians should be given 
top jobs in American companies 
operating in Canada.’ 


The same reaction came on the 
recommendations that foreign 
companies in Canada publish fi- 
nancial statements and make full 
disclosures of their Canadian 
operations. Likewise the State 
Department feels it would be all 
to the best for American capital 
to be associated with Canadian 
capital in ventures in Canada as 
recommended in the report. 

















| proposals. 


against foreign investors. 


sirable to level out U. S. and 

Canadian companies. Couldn't 

this be done by leveling the U. S. 

companies up through new Cana- 

dian taxes, rather than leveling 
companies down? 

ly action on this suggestion 

is regarded as doubtful. There are 

political obstacles in the 

higher taxes on U. S. cor- 

aeeiiees to compensate for lower 

U. S. taxes. But there is impres- 

sive official opposition to lower- 


ing Canadian taxes on resource 


development yet further. 


Royal Commission proposal was 
for tax incentives for companies 
reaching a required proportion of 
Car..dian ownership. 
Comment ranged from: “Re- 
minds you of India or some South 
American countries,” to “We've 


for all the special cases Ottawa! got to do something to stop the 
can consider, Canada cannot be) pillage .of our 
bound to match all the special! foreign investors.” 
concessions which may be won in| 


resources by 


Or, thirdly, “How can you 
measure your disincentives, so 


*g: that you restrain foreign owner- | 
At the political level the re-| 


ship without choking off all for- 
eign investment? How can you 
lay down criteria in a parlia- 
mentary act for an acceptable 
degree of foreign control?” 

Or “How can you prevent eva- 


sion and dummy ownerships?” 


Action here must depend on a 


; _very lonely decision by Walter 
portation of power. This appears | 


Harris. 


Traditionally, the Finance Min- 
ister must <aso get the Prime 


| Minister’s concurrence for his tax 


He does this in. ad- 
vance of presenting his Budget 
to the Cabinet on the eve of his 
speech in the House. The rest of 
the Cabinet, therefore, has little 
to say. The Budget is a more in- 
dividual policy of the Finance 
Minister (with the PM’s support) 
than any other Government de- 
cision. (This was the only way 
the Gordon Commission ever got 
appointed). 


St. Laurent is less likely than 
Finance Minister Harris to sup- 
port discriminatory taxation 
His 
stock answer to questions on the 
subject is to go back: to his: days 
as a corporation lawyer when he 
acted for a number of subsidiar- 
ies of U. S. companies, His ex- 
perience then, he declares, was 
that they were “just as Canadian 
as anybody else.” 

3. Fast Depreciation for Second- 
ary Industries. Said the Com- 
mission: Let them write off their 
capital costs for tax purposes 
very quickly, to help compensate 





, 


| 





extended almost indefinitely. 
Ko action is likely on this one. 


Report, there are many others 
which are just as doubtful. 

In « nutshell, you can’t find 
any influential government peo- 
ple to support the whole of the 
Report. But different ministers 
and officials object to different 


parts of it. 
The nearest to total rejection 


'of the whole business is C. D. 


Howe, who of course didn’t want 
the Commission appointed’ in the 
first place. He said at the time 
that if it agreed with the Govern- 
ment it would be -regarded as be- 
ing “rigged.” And if it disagreed 
with the Government it would be 
merely ambarrassing. So _ it 


| touldn’t do any good to the’ Lib- 


erals either way. Now he is say- 
ing “I told you so.” 

On the other hand, you can find 
a good many influential people 
both in the parliamentary ranks 
and in the senior civil service 
who had long felt that Mr. Howe’s 
“fiat” on major policy matters 
went unchallenged too easily. 
While they are far from accept- 
ing everything in the Gordon Re- 
port, they can all find some 
recommendations to agree with. 





ANNOUNCEMENT Seen 


BRIGADIER A. M. THOMAS, 
M.B.E., V.D., B.A.Sc. 


Brigadier Alan M. Thomas, M.B.E., V.D., 
B.A.Sc., announces his retirement as 
President and General Manager of The 
Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited. He 
has assumed the presidency of Winter 
Hydrocraft Lid., which is engaged in 
defence production and other activities. 


circles ate the 











peat tee ee eee government 


on 
Shane on de Bict, enctas 
Most supported (outside those 


directly involved in present 


policy): the need for a more con- 

sistent immigration policy, and 
the National Energy Authority. 

-The Energy Authority (first 

in The Financial Post in 

October, 1954) would secure al- 

‘most immediate acceptance but 


|for Mr. Howe’s absolute opposi- 


tion. 


method of presentation): The sec- 
tions on the Atlantic Provinces; 
on municipal financing; 
trained manpower. 





Favorably viewed (apart from 
some Maritime resentment at the 
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“T'm told Guaranty Trist is 
a good poe to do business” 


TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA WINDSOR NIAGARA PALIS SUDBURY SAULT STE. MARIE CALGARY VANCOUVER 





been :— 


—That the Preliminary Report 
would provide the Government’s 


election platform. Some Liberals 
on, think they may salvage some 


election material. Other Liberals 


The Report has produced plenty think the whole is a dead loss, 


of chuckles around Ottawa 


about what it would be: 


— | politically. 
specially because it so utterly) 
confounded the popular rumors 


—That it would pave the way 
| for Walter Gordon to enter the 
|Cabinet. In fact, Mr. Gordon has 


Three widespread: rumors had! had plenty of chances of doing 





that. 


But now he has made it, Opposi 


certain that he won't be in the) Li 


Cabinet as long as C. D. Howe is, 
- —That the object of the Gordon 
Commission was to the 
way for a shift to a high-tariff 
policy. In fact, among many 


striking new proposals for action | 


om nationalistic lines, advocacy | 
of higher tariffs is conspicuously 
absent. 

‘Another chuckle, which the 





not been challenged? 

Up to midweek there was no 
score in this game. The Commis 
sion appeared not to have missed 
a single one of Mr. Howe's most 
tender spots. 
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THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR 














For all your 
banking ose 


Did you ever stop to consider all the 
things a chartered bank can do for you? 


It is more than a convenient place to 
make a deposit, cash a cheque or see 
about a loan. You cad also buy travellers 
cheques and money orders; rent a safety 
deposit box; purchase foreign 

currency; talk over your financial plans og 


problems. The list goes on and on . 33 
and all these services are available at the 
branch where you do your banking. — 


A branch bank is, in effect, a service centre 
and everyone on the staff is there to 

help you, to look after a// your banking 
courteously, confidentially and well.. 


COMMUNITY 
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overloading is cutematically pre- 
Limit Device. When 


Speed Materials Handling, 
Cut Maintenance Costs With... 
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Time is money and you save both when you install 
Turnbull Pendant Pushbuttons. Truck 


elevator and 
driver's seat. 


Tore ot te branch ere You 


doors b 


endant Pushbutrons are locat at con- 


venient distance from elevator doors, to save time for 
approaching vehicles. 


Building a New Plant or Modernizing An Old One... ELIMINA TE THESE F REIGHT ELE VATOR HEADACHES 


WEAK CONSTRUCTION 











Sel chanels welded to sel checker in hundreds 


Vase mp me pe 


‘pounds per linear foo 


wht semtigel aia heavy doey guide thoes, 


wifes 


TURNBULL ELEVATOR co. LIMITED © = 
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Savings Bonds Up Bank Loans 
But Cash Scarce, Credit Tight 


CONDITION OF CHARTERED BANKS IN CANADA 


ASSETS 
Guahelbetely Atemetie Leaune Aseute 
Nev. % 31 
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cost around $15 million. In addi- 
tion, the sulphur content of the 
gas, which will be recovered at 
the scrubbing plant, will be sold 
to Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co., 
which is constructing a.$3 million 
sulphur plant at Taylor. 

All three plants are scheduled 
to commence operations when 
transportation of gas through the 
Westcoast system begins next fall. 








place in spite of pressures for 
seasonal and other short-term 
@ccommodation. 

However, bankers certainly do . 
not look upon this latest increase | * 
as any sign of monetary easing. | 
Cash is still scarce, credit condi-| 
tions still tight and likely to re-| 
main so, say bankers. A year! fier of credit... 
earlier when monetary policies | Other liabilities .....00+++0- 
were considerably less stringent, Bite Pri AMES 
current loans increased by $242 
million during the sarne month. 

At the end of November, Fed- 
era] Government deposits totaled 
$417 million, over $263 million 
higher than a month earlier. But 
total deposits are still well below 
those of a year before and the 
month’s increase is substantially 
smaller than that which occurred 
in November 1955. 

Since tax revenues were high 
@s a result of the record-breaking 
pace of business, this smaller 
than usual increase in govern- 
ment deposits also reflects the 
tight money policies in effect 
during the fall months. Rather 
than enlarge the pool of loanable 
funds by maintaining sizable de- 
posits in the banks, the Federal 
Government has placed a large 
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Undivided profits eereeaeeeene 


Total Mabidities ........+. 13,104,394 
standing $85 million higher than‘ 
a year before. ! 


Partly to provide a larger cash P olymer To S 


basis for lending to CSB pur- -maente 

chasers, the banks’ holdings be $7 Million On 

treasury bills,. long-term and ° ° 

short-term Dominion securities) Capital Projects 

were cut back. Treasury bill 

sales decreased security portfolios} Polymer Corp. — the Crown- 

by $48 million during the month, | owned synthetic rubber producer 

short-terms by $40 million and|—has budge for $7 million 

long-terms by $30 million. capital expenditures on new pro- 
The accompanying table shows | jects this year. This is in addition 

the condition of Canadian chart-| to the $4 million to complete work 

ered banks on Nov. 30, 1956,,to-| already started. 


gether with changes from one) Ajmost $5 million of the new 
month and one year earlier. expenditures will be used for 


Os ° ital ects to i Poly- 
New B-A Refinery | ters rubber and butadiene pro 





SSS ANNOUNCEMENT Se 





CLIENTS 
SHOULD HAVE A 


1-2 PUNCH 





Advertising agencies look at clients, and prospective | 


mer’s rubber and butadiene pro- clients, in many different ways. 


proportion of incoming funds in 
special internal accounts of port- 
folios. 

Personal savings dropped by 
more than $123 million during 
Noyember as Canadians signed 
up for the savings bond issue and 
began a little early Christmas 
shopping. However, at month 


end, these.sccounts.stil] totaled 


an impressive $5,974 million, over 


, $359 million higher than a year; 


earlier, 

Demand deposits remained 
fairly static during the month. 
Reflecting the size of business 
accounts, these came to $3,821 


Unit at Edmonton 


British American Oil has 
awarded a contract for construc- 
tion of a new catalytic reforming 
unit at its Edmonton refinery to 
the Lummus Co, of Canada. 

The new unit will be capable 


of daily producing 4,000 bbls, of 


high-octane reformed gasoline, to 
be used as a blending component 
in B-A gasolines. Field construc- 
tion of the reformer will get 
under way in the early summer 
and the unit is scheduled for com. 
pletion by end of 1957, 

B-A opened its Edmonton re- 


duction capacity. Further growth 
is essential if the demand for 
Polymer rubber is to be satisfied. 


Supplies of butadiene and buty- 
lenes available in Sarnia will be 
considerably increased because of 
current expansion of neighboring 
oil refineries. Modifications to the 
Polymer facilities will be made to 
adequately utilize these feed- 
stocks in the production program. 


Plans are also being made for 
a new plant which will permit 
Polymer to produce additional 
quantities of butadiene as the first 
major step to augment its in- 


Cc. K. McLEOD 


of Montrecl, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of The Permutit Com- 
pany of Canada, lid. Announcement of 
the appointment was made by W. H. 
Foulds, Chairman of the Board. 


The Permutit organization specializes in 
the manufacture and installation of in- 
dustrial water conditioning apparatus. 
Mr, Mcleod has been associated with 
the Company, in Canada, for over thirty 
years. Y 

He is also President of Walter Kidde & 
Company of Canada Limited; President 
of The Navy League of Conada, and a 
life-member Of The Engineering Institute 


From the Y &R viewpoint, we like to see two things: 

1 Sound management. 

2 Growth possibilities. 
Given that 1-2 punch, any advertiser is almost sure to 


go places. And the right kind of advertising can help 
him go further .. . faster. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, LTD. 


Advertising: Toronto * Montreal + London, Eng. » New York * Chicago, * Detroit * San Francisco * Los Angeles + Hollywoed ¢ Mexico Gily + Sun Juen 





million at month end, down $25 


finery in 1951. It has a capacity 
Million from a month earlier but 


of 7,000 b/d of crude oil. 











ternal supply of this basic raw 
material. 
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Which of these materials do you need? Call RCI! 
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aU RCI alkyd and amine resins — can be 
- combined to produce surface coatings for a wide | 
variety of kitchen applications ranging from furni- 
ture finishes to durable refrigerator enamels. 
There’s also a big market for the amines in the 
paper industry which uses them to add wet strength 
to paper, towels, which have become almost a 
RCI polyester resins — reinforced with 
fibrous glass form attractive translucent sliding 
doors for kitchen cabinets. Other RCI polyesters 
can be used to formulate polyurethane foams for 
cushioning dinette chairs. 
RCI phenol-formaidehyde resins— 
are utilized in fast-curing molding compounds 
for heat-resistant utensil and appliance handles 
. -» filler sheets for laminated kitchen counter tops. 
(Both phenolic and reinforced polyester resins are 
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base for plasticizers used in the manufacture of alkyd resin developed by Reichhold for use with automatic washers made with this RCI alkyd...an 
resins — make floor waxes and polishes harder | |" Stee 
ingredient in preservative solutions which help 
The next time you have a supply problem (or oe ? | " big Ey eddie | 
(including the basic chemicals listed with our signa- 

Phenol « Formaldehyde * Glycerine « Phthalic Anhydride » Maleic Anhydride 


f 
4 ] RCI phthalic anhydride — constitutes a AT RCi—tank car is loaded with anew non-drying O8TERGENTS WON'T DULL gicesy enamets for 
inyl floor tile. amine resins in superior baking enamels for home advantage every housewife (and manufacturer 
— ; taundry equipment. The big advantage is that o*e industrial finishes) can appreciate. 7 
© RCI pure and moditied phenolic ero. ob «ia ae EEE 
and longer-lived. 
RCI pentachioropheno!-— is an important 
make wood exposed to weather last up to 4 times 
as long as untreated wood. 
technical. problem), take a look at RCI. See where : | 
“acne | ~—  REICHHOLD 
Yeur Parmer = | | 
ture) can help you. in ad | = © 
Synthetic Resins Chemical Colors + industrial Adhesives ¢ Plasticizers 
Sodium Sulfite * Pentaerythritol + Pentachlorophenol + Suiftric Acid — 
RENCHHOLD CHEMICALS (CANADA), LTD. - 19489 Wlisen Ava, (Westen), Torente 16, Outarte 
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920 3rd Ave., Box 730-F, Seattle, Wash-| Toronto. 
ington. 
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WANTED ONE OR TWO top quality 





Canada by estab 

with offices in Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

H. Douglas Latter, 388 Donald St., Winn- 
, o Royal York Hotel, Feb, 10th p.m. 
127th p.m. 











A PRESTIGE LOCATION 
DOWNTOWN TORONTO 


65 x 110 to a public lane, zone Cl. Very close to University 
Ave., south of Queen. Principals only. 


Apply Owner, Box 346, The Financial Post, Toronto. 
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HEATED WAREHOUSE IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


Will lease all or part of 16,000 square foot separaje warehouse 
area at less than % normal rate as plant must be heated 
irregardless. Will include loading and stacking facilities to 
enable full use of 22 foot height. 
Located at Dunnville, Ontario on No, 3 Highway and T. H. & B. 
and C.N.R. Railways. 

Write Box 10, Dunnville or call Dunnville 564 




















AVAILABLE 
10,000 sq. ft. 





me 2nd floor of the new luxurious 
ELECTRO 


VOX 
BUILDING 


2626 
Bates Road 


MONTREAL 


10,000 sq. feet may be divided in 
6,000 and 4,000 sq. feet. Basic 
price $1.25 per foot. 


Modern, fireproof, reinforced con- 
crete building — suitable for 
offices, showrooms or warehous- 
ing — heated — janitor service 
. — elevator — excellent loading 
facilities — unlimited parking. 


Occupancy February — Call RE. 9-198] 








REAL ' 
ESTATE directory 
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Realtors & Valuators 
investment Brokers 
Property Managers 
General Insurance & 
Financial Agents 











OLDFIELD, KIRBY & GARDNER 


LIMITED 


234 Portage Ave. Winnipeg 


OUR 76th YEAR 


” 


as I 








REAL ESTATE ASSESSORS 





HAMILTON, 


CHAMBERS & COMPANY 


1415 Pigott Building, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Ontario 


This Well Built Reinforced Concrete Plant 


FOR SALE 


At Exceptionally Attractive Price 
Two and a Half Dollars Per Square Foot 
Including Land and Buildings 
Gross Building Area 234,000 Square Feet 
Land 4.15 Acres 
On Main Line of T.H. and B. Railway 
& Elevators Sprinklered Throughout 


CENTRAL 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
24,500 sq. ft. factory or Truck level — siding, 
warehouse. 6,800 sq. ft. offices, 
oe oe Acoustic ceilings. 
20 x 28 bays. 


Asphalt tile floors. 
Steam heat with oil, 


J. A. WILLOUGHBY & SONS LIMITED 
Realtors 


46 Eglinton Ave. £., Torente HU, 1-3391, MO, 4584 








Floor Loadings 150 to 200 Lbs. Per Sq. Ft. 





REALTORS 
(Established 1911) 


Phone JA. 7-3889 








Required by 





DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AT OTTAWA 





e They will be assigned to the Department’s Municipal 
Grants Division where they will examine assessments 
placed on land and buildings owned by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

e Candidates must have a number of years of field ex- 
perience in municipal assessing or in the valuation of real 
estate. Some experience in commercial valuation is desir- 
able. 

e Those selected will be assigned to one of two ranges — 
$3900 to $4500 or $4710 to $5310 — depending on the 
amount and kind of experience they possess and their 
other qualifications. 


For details, write to 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, OTTAWA 
Please quote competition numbers 
57-571 and 57-572. 











REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


Our capable staff can design your building, provide a com- 
plete plant lay-out and engineer your entire material 
handling and production control. 


- Consult us without obligation 


CRAWFORD McCULLOUGH CONSTRUCTION 


~ 
* 


335 Bloor St. W., Oshawa Phone RA. 5-3406 





COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 








INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 


Unexcelled real estate expert advice, have profitably 
yielded many millions of dollarg to our patrons, 

We specialize in selling, leasing, valuating, arranging 
mortgages, property management, fire insurance and business 
sale transactions. : 

For sound efficient and satisfactory results contact our 
office. Should your business require working capital we shall 
arrange a satisfactory sale of your building and a sound lease 
back on favorable terms. 


Lipton Bidg., 215-17 Victoria St., Toronto. EM. 4-3161-2 














WORKING CAPITAL? 


DO YOU NEED 


if so, we can sell your 
properties for cash 











INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


Available for Occupancy 
With Low Rent 


26,000 square feet brick constructed plant for rent in 
Chatham, Ontario, with rail siding and truck dock 
facilities. Electrical installations, plumbing, heating, 
and offices newly installed in 1950. For detailed infor- 
mation write 


Box 335, The Financial Post, Toronto 
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Alberta 


DO YOUR PLANS: INCLUDE EDMONTON? 


CAMPBELL BROTHERS onnae < - sony — sole or lease, in 
Real Estate Limited Member Toronto Real Estate Board Bron ! ) 
Specialises in INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL LAND and INVESTMENT oe ———— 
PROPERTIES, Inquiries invited. 217 Sey potty Pha reremse | ’ © Choice sites from which to choose. A & L BUILDING 


and you may 


Lease Them Back 


ON FAVOURABLE TERMS 
For full details contact 


E. W. GLADSTONE 


INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 


. « - In Western Canada 


@ We will erect any building to suit 


























@ We arrange financing, selling or 
renting of ony commercial, indus- 
Only 40 minutes from triol or business 


























. 


NO WRONG GUESS 


on this townsite 
‘as the location for 


YOUR NEW FACTORY 














Toronto Canada-Wide Service 


GENERAL CONTRACTING 


for Industrial Buildings 
and complete 


BUILDING PACKAGE PLANS 


on a leasehold Basis 











for lease, sale 


or on contract | 


Call or write in confidence for more information 
i2 SHEPPARD STREET 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. EM. 4-9201 


— 
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Financing arranged if required. 
Your present building accepted on a new building. 


Our staff of architects and engineers can design your building, 
provide a complete plant lay-out and engineer your entire 
material handling and production control. , 


Consult us without obligation 


Finley W. McLachlen Ltd. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
195 FAIRBANK AVE., TORONTO RU. 1-5661 


in Seven isiands, P.Q., it’s s se 
un eames FINANCIAL SECTION » in ins . When locoting in Western Canado, consult A & 1, from planning 
Pasay ina lahaath eek ot FA C TO R I i ." convénience, including OUR FIFTIETH YEAR OF SERVICE 
British Columbia ; 
—AUTOTRONIC PASSENGER ELEVA- 
—60-CYCLE FLUORESCENT LIGHT. « Flexible leasing arrangements 
REAL ESTATE VANCOUVER, B.C. || cam". 
For complete details phone or wire 
A. E. LePAGE Toronto 
LIMITED 
Members Toronte Real Estate Board 
= We have industrial sites for sale in excellent locations in the 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


124 COMMERCIAL CHAMBERS, EDMONTON, ALBERTA FOUR SIXTY MAIN 
PHONE 92-3305 
Quebee OFFICE SPACE 
downtown Toronto on 
BAY STREET i FW 4 lane superhighway 401 
SEPT-ILES REALTIES LTD. ee Cee ee ae 5,000 to 50,000 sq. ft _ rey am a ge Ww. pa ie Enquiries sta 
. , - experience in estern 
ae ia ro.sex s17 || ESSEX HOUSE indotoes : 
OFFICE BUILDINGS, FEATURING ot catdeteean _———— 
—YEAR - ROUND AIR - CONDITIONING F 0 aM R t od t @ Wide, park-like grounds | 
INDUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL TORS. | + <> SRM See ae 
BELL-IRVING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY —FIRE RESISTANT STORAGE ROOMS 7 ee a 
ING. ied ; 2 a ; 
—PAEKING ADJACENT TO THE SS alin ae a? | ; | 
Service since 1894 930 WEST PENDER’ ST. —SMALL SUITES AND COMPLETE 
Member Voncouver Real Estate Board — Canadian Assn. of Real Estote Boords FLOORS AVAILABLE. 
OTHER OFFICES LARGE AND SMALL , 
Ontario rissse'caur ws snes SLOUGH ESTATES» LTD. 
: EXCLUSIVE AGENTS eg 
‘ Royal Bank Building 
BRALTORS EM. 3-9033 
820 BAY 87. _ EM, 2-1201 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO — PROFESSIONAL REAL ESTATE Yoronte crea. 
APPRAISALS 
WILLOUGHBY « sons yanred 
46 EGLINTON AVE., E. — HU. 1.3391 
; Established 1900 





J. A. 











CONSULT INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY SPECIALISTS 
. | OUR NEW BROCHURE 
“Bark Reyat” 


TELLS THE WHOLE STORY | | 
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PROPOSALS INVITED 
UP TO 
12 O'CLOCK NOON, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 34st, 1957 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
50% OF A MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KNOWN AS 
MILTON PLYWOOD COMPANY LIMITED 

LOCATED IN 


PHARMACEUTICAL HOUSE SEEKS 


THE CITY OF CALGARY 
Requires | 
CITY ENGINEER 


medical director 


Well-established ethical phormaceutical firm has 
an offractive opening for a physician to fill post of 
Medical Director. This full-time position has much 
fo recommend it to @ physician with a bent for 
clinical evaluction ond new drug development, 

















PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Multi-plant, metal fabricator for the automotive industry is seeking 


* to set up and follow through clinical investigation on 





MILTON, ONTARIO 


Inspection of plant and financial books by appoint- 
ment until day of sale. For further information and 


new drugs and treatments in Canada, 

® to meet other physicians across Canada regulorly and 
so maintain contact with the views of the general medical 
body on current therapy. 


responsible man to assume charge of all manufacturing operations. 
Medium size plant, located in the Windsor area. Salary commen- 
surate with experience and ability. Pension plan and other fringe 
benefits. Furnish complete resume and snapshot with first reply to— 


and to report poner Hs graye Be on all 

QUALIFICATIONS: University graduation in civil 

with extensive and varied experience in municipal saosin 

work ae: Coe g considerable administrative responsibility ant 
ted successful 





public relations ability. 

Good pension and medical benefits offered. 

:o aah tate can Ee eee Please apply 
in writing, stating age, qualifications and to the 


salary 
Personnel Director, City Hall, Calgary, Alberta, 5:00 p.m. 
Friday, February 22, 1957. - . 


* to advise the Company's research department on new 
methods of treatment. 

® to censor, guide, and help improve the Compony's 
medical promotion through its representatives, mail, and 
magazine advertising. 

* to answer technical correspondence from physicians. 
® to assist in the training of salesmen from a medical 
standpoint. 

* to become in every way an integral part of the 
Company's management team. 


description brochure write — wire — phone — the Box 351, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


,offices of the brokers. The highest or any all cash or 
part cash and time payment proposal for purchase 
shall not necessarily be accepted. 


DRAPER REAL ESTATE COMPANY LIMITED 


1435 Lakeshore Road 
Toronto 14,” Ontario 

















SENIOR BUYER AVAILABLE 


AGGRESSIVE, CAPABLE 


seeks challenge with progressive Niagara District firm. Excellent record 
13 years, sound, varied Industfial-Commercial experience, including heavy 
responsibility and supervision. Efficient work organizer, personable, mature 
judgment. Age 35. Consider any Purchasing or allied duty. Nominal 
salary. Top references. Interview anytime. Kindly contact 


BOX 334, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


Telephone 
Clifford 9-6865 


Canadian Corporation Business Brokers 











PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 


Require mechanical graduate aged thirty-five to forty-five, English 
speaking with mechanical and electrical plant maintenance experi- 
ence vo fill permanent position as plant superintendent on modern 
mine townsite and plant in northern Seaketehewen. 
e ing, moving costs and five week's annual leave 

enquiries in 


7. Direct particulars and 
@ COST ACCOUNTANT AVAILABLE 


Personnel Office 
Young, brilliant, hard-driving, able. 
Commerce diploma. Recognized Cost Degree. Equivalent 10040 - 105th St, Edmonton, Alberts 
C.G.A,. Assaciation membership. ~a 


Holds responsible position but pee further opportunity. 
000. DROP FORGE SUPERINTENDENT 


Salary $ he 
We Most Highly Recommend This Tested Applicant. Senccibinient tne 
J. K. THOMAS & COMPANY 


Placement Consultants and Psychological Services 
46 AVENUE ROAD, TORONTO © New ‘plione: WAinut 3-9605-6 





Preference will be given to applicants with at least « 
few yeare of private or hospital practice in Canada, 





. Britain, or the United States. 
The Company has @ five-day week, generous insurance 
and pension i 
Starting salary — $10,000.00 plus expenses. Head office, 
Montreal, 























TWENTY MILLION DOLLAR POTENTIAL! 


Yes! That is a conservative estimate of the metal awning business 
in Canada for 1957, as predicted by the National Metal Awning 
Association. We can show you how you can shere in this turn-over 
with small capital investment and be a franchised awning manu- 
facturer representing a nationally known brand name. We are 
establishing a limited number of outlets in the key market areas 
of Canada. Why not contact us and investigate our mefchandising 
plan and projected gross and net profits for your area. 


Enquire Box 304, The Financial Post, Toronto 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


Please write Box 338, The Financial Post, Toronto, in confidence, giving 
personal résumé and enclosing recent photo. 
































MARKETING MANAGER AVAILABLE 


Young executive with 6 years’ supervisory experience in Industrial 
and Retail Marketing, Advertising, Sales Promotion and Public 
Relations, seeks a challenging assignment. Experienced in planning 
and directing nation-wide programs. Honor graduate in Chemical 
Engineering, Canadian university. Post-graduate study in Business 
Administration. Home phone RO 9-8877 (Toronto) or please 
write 




















Reply to Box $12, The 
giving 




















Box 339, The Financial Post, Toronto. 





WATER HEATERS 


is our line. We are one of the largest in the world and we 
gre known wherever Water Heaters are used. Otr rating is 
AAA-|1. We want an outstanding man who has a successful 
background of sales and knows all outlets for our product in 
Canada. He is posiibly now associated with a heater organ- 

ization in the capacity of manager or assistant manager and 
for one reason or other is pegged in his job and cannot move 
ahead. To such a man we offer a most exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a brilliant future. 

Please submit a complete resume of your experience and 
background to receive consideration. Our associates know of 
this advertisement. You may write in confidence to, ‘Water 
Heater, ¢/o Martin, Laird, Easton, Cowan & Chauvin, Security 
Building, Windsor, Ontario.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 


To develop the press and public relations activities of a 
national professional association. 


Applicants should be well-spoken, presentable and mature 
— age 25-35; have demonstrated writing ability —— experi- 
ence in journalism, publicity or allied fields, 


Salary $5,000-$6,000, pension plan and other benefits. 
Reply in confidence to 
BOX 355, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 








ENGINEERS 
DRAFTSMEN 


A long established engineering firm, undergoing, further 

expansion offers permanent employment with sound op- 

rtunities to ambitious engineers and draftsmen in its 
ontreal design office. 


With particular reference to the Hydro-Electric field, the 
following personnel are now required: 


CIVIL DIVISION 
(Reinforced concrete) 
5 civil engineers 
15 civil draftsmen 
1 architectural draftsman 


Box 347, The Financial Post, Trento (Structural Steel) 
: - 2 engineers 
13 draftsmen 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


8 engineers 





DISTRIBUTOR AGENCIES AVAILABLE 


Vancouver Importing Company is looking for Distributors for all parts 
of Canada. Our lines are top quality and competitive, and include Ladies’ 
and Men’s Wear and Accessories, Fishing Equipment, Portable Radios, 
Binoculars, Teak and Rattan Furniture, and Sundry Merchandise. Prefer- 
ence will be given to distributors able to carry small initial stock to properly 
service their areas. Write fully, giving references to 


BOX 341, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 














Extensive experience’ sales en- 
gineering, oo Ny and manage- 
ment in truck and specialized 
truck equipment fields. Also 
experienced in all phases of 
truck fleet mana nt on na- 
tional scale. ege education 
in engineering, age 45, pres- 
ently émployed with proven 
successful record. 


IMPORT COMPANY 


will shortly open central Sales 
office in Europe. Any Canadian 
firm wishing representation any- 
where on the Continent is invited 
to get in touch with us. Our 
Salesman has wide experience in 
furniture, textiles and many 
other fields. Please write to 











wy ’ Ri Pt oy, - er 


Thoroughl y capaehsced in ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
and AIRC fields 
Held responsible positions as Plant Manager and Produc- 
tion Engineer. 
Will re-locate. 

J. K. THOMAS & COMPANY 


Placement Consultants and Psychological Services 
46 AVENUE ROAD, TORONTO © WNew “phone: WAinut 3-9605-6 











. ——— 
MANUFACTURERS AGENT REQUIRES 


Well established manufacturer’s agent. calling on Public Utilities, Power 
Plants, Mining and Steel Industries, Paper Mills, and Wholesalers, wishes fo 
ada one more good line, Territory covered is Northern Ontario. Have well 
located warehouse and office on territory. For erences, lines presently 
handied, and other information, please contact 


BOX 331, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


- CIVIL ENGINEER, 39, M.E.1.C., / A.M.I.C.E. 
Civil Engineer, 39, honours degree‘ in» ring, 1938, seeks 
FOR SALE — OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


enginee 
interesting and responsible employment. Trained by Lecdine tish consulting 
engineers. 18 years general engineering and water iricluding war service, 
fields. 
Old Established Business, manufacturing Ornamental iron, bronze, 
aluminum, railings,-fire escapes, etc. Reason for selling, illness of 


particularly in hydro-electric, industrial Last 2% 
executive. Further particulars to interested principals. 


years in engineering department of leading Ca 
Only interested in permanent position or one leading to ae amend Salary 
expect ponsibility. 

D, F. MceKechnie, C.P.A. 

88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, Ontario 


Bex 354, The Financial Post, Toronto 









































GENERAL MANAGER COMPTROLLER 
PLANS A ‘CHANGE 


3 craftsmen i—TOP PLANNER AND ADMINISTRATOR familiar with 
the establishment and maintenance of large credit lines, 


TRANSMISSION DIVISION the, establishment and maint 


3 engineers 2—OUTSTANDING RECORD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT in 
2 draftsmen nn department stores, chains, branches and 
3—THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF THE IMPORT BUSI- 

NESS, traffic, distribution, customs 

dling of claims and other 

government; 


4—EARLY CONSTRUCTION background; 


5—41 years old, sal trainings bilingual prevent salary $15 
ee ee ee 7 
6—Would welcome the opportunity to — 2 
a progressive enterprise or partici 


an import and export t 
relocate. 


Write BOX 353, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


ed commensurate with res 
BOX 343, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


Marketing Executive Available 


A thoroughly mature executive with wide U.S, and Cana- 
dian experience in: 


Market and Marketing Research and Analysis 
Sales Analysis and Planning 

Product and Package Development 
Advertising and Sales Promction 

Salesmen, Distributor and Dealer Training 
































We believe you will enjoy working with us. Generous’ 
salaries commensurate with your qualifications and ex- 
perience are established with this in mind. Desirable 
employee benefits will be available to you. 


For an interview appointment, please phone UN. 6-5641 
—— Local 207, or write to: 
‘Employment Supervisor 
The Shawinigan Engineering Company Limited 


600 Dorchester Street West 
Montreal, Quebec 


‘ FOR SALE: Well established 
furniture retail and upholstering business 


Ideally located in business section of Sudbury's fast- 

est-growing suburb. Building with 3 apartments, 
show rooms, workshop. Large lot suitable for indus- 
trial purposes. 25000.00 down, total ptice 45000.00. 


Above all he has a real touch of genius in intensive prob- 
lem analysis, weighing all contributing factors, and dynamic 
creative planning for profit. Worth a good five-figure 
salary, but primarily interested in a challenge to his 
abilities. 


WRITE BOX 350, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 
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BOX 349, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


AVAIEASLE SRP A 5 RN Ge 9 A 
SALES ENGINEER + $25,000 = 


etree man seeks active interest in small company with 
tential. ferably steel fabrication. P ershi 
Gebel diteel: Replies Galel te Gitak saaeek CONTINUOUS FORMS 
SALESMANAGER 
Large Ontario Company have unusual 


BOX 36, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 
opportunity for the right man. Our staff 
know of this advertisement. All replies 











SWAP 


executive (33) with 








LEADING CANADIAN COMPANY SEEKS 
SENIOR ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 








ay 


GROUND WOOD PULP BUSINESS FOR SALE 


gy actively engaged in the manufacture of ground wood 
pulp. Located in the Niagara Peninsula. Rail siding facilities, 
er w m to retire. Capital required approximately $100,000.00. 


Principals only. strictly confidential. Please reply to One of the leading advertisers in Canada, with head office in 
Box 333, The Financial Post, Toronte BOX 330, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO Toronto, vi aiaesaes deeatia wae reer to Spares ely 
be . company’s advertising director. Prefera should be in 
— ECONOMETRICIANS — 


- or middle forties, with at least 15 to 20 years of general advertising 
HAVE YOU A SMALL BUSINESS experience, either in an agency or in industry, or in both. 
FOR SALE? 
Financially responsible busi- MANAGER REQUIRED This is definitely a senior position. Duties will be supervisory in 
essman is interested in pur- advertising company’ marketing organization , 
chasing a small business with Manager for Provincial Busi- a will aide of the , The 
proven earning capacity and eda heiiidbiatinn *: tiation. position ee 3 a generous salary and fringe benefits and probably 
tails administrative knowledge — BEHAVIORAL SCIENTISTS — a directorship in the company. 

To work in Business Research and Management Science in 

Toronto. : 

The men being sought should have sound technical train- 
ing in one or more of the above or related fields and be 
interested in challenging“work outside their specific spe- 


Ne hed LL etail, 
w sa ‘ 
olesale, processing or agen ant teoinlng: . abies king 
ability and experience in pub- Loa giving a complete outline 
. of experience to— 
cialization.- Business experience not essential, although 
desirable. 


cy. Write giving location and 
full. details. 

Excellent salary schedules comparable with technical 
industrial research groups. 


Box 348, The Financial Posi, Toronto 

Please write full details of qualifications and interests to: 
1 Toronto Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, or telephone | 
EM. 6-6811, 











willing to 
—— voice of experi- 
whom DGB, Vio Mapsidtll Cask ferunte 
































— MATHEMATICAL STATISTICIANS — 
— PHYSICISTS — BIOLOGISTS — 


Eastern Canadian Material 

Distributor will have representatives in 

Toronto ond Montrecl, during the 

week of Jon. 2)st to 26th, 1957. | 
Anyone interested in Sales promotion, 

Warehousing and Distribution in this 

area, write, 


Box 336, The Financial Pest, Teronte 


























Box 332 | 
The Financial Post, Toronto 


| Replies will be kept completely confidential 





Here are clues to profit 
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ALEX. &. FINDLAY 


Mr. W. D. “Bil” Byles, Executive Vice- 
President of Horace N. Siovin & Company, 
Radio end Television Station Represen- 
tetives, ennounces the oppointment of 
par. Alex 8. Findley to their Toronto Soles 
Organization. Mr. Findlay was born and 
educoted in Toronto, saw Service with the 
Cenadian Armored Corps, ond has had 
intensive practical training ond experi- 
ence in Selling, Seles Promotion, and 
the Entertainment field. While primarily 
interested in rendering good service to 
Radio & TV Sponsors and to Advertising 
Agencies, he has the interesting hobby 
of Herpetology — thot of raising, train- 
ing ond exhibiting snakes. ; 





Price of a three-minute call at 


any hour from any part in Can- 
ada to Ethiopia, Lebanon, Libya, 
Netherlands, New Guinea or 
Doha is $15. 

A three-minute call to the 
Faroe Islands from any part of 
Canada except the Yukon is $12 
during the day and $9 at night 
and on Sunday. Yukon-Faroe 
Islands rates are $15 and $12 re- 
spectively. 

Calls to Saudi Arabia cost $12 
on week days and $9 on Sundays 
from all parts of Canada except 
British Columbia. __ B. C.-Saudi 
Arabia rate is $15 and $12 re- 
spectively. 

The eight new points added last 
week bring to a total of 131 the 
number of territories and coun- 
tries that Canadians can reach’ 
via_ telephone. 





6 OLLI = 


So Fast .. - So simple to 


@plastic bind © 


You owe it to your. nm 
business to know ngs 
this New nates , 


New FREE book! : 


All Your Literature 
right in Your Own Office 


OTHER MODELS 


OPERATION 


Now-——with this remarkable new GBC system you 
can quickly plastic bind your-own manuals, price lists, 
presentations— anything from one to 500 pages. Bind 
as many books as you need ‘when you need them. . 


with colourful, striking plastic bindings . . 


- and metal- 


ring loose leaf bindings too} Every page lies perfectly 


fiat. 


No skill or experience required. The GBC sys- 


tem is used and approved by thousands of large and 


a organizations alike. 


7 





Send fer your FREE sf CC) 
teday. Supply is limited 





position, : 
and aatveee 


Please give name. 
company 


General Binding Corporation 
(Canada) Ltd. 
Dept. FP-71 
855 EASTERN AVE., TORONTO 86, ONT. 





WHAT'S 
GOING ON 
DOWN 
‘UNDER ? 


'Land Sale Is Capital Ca 
~ vetlel oes : 


ABOUT YOUR TAXES — 








investment transaction as of a 
ii ticess tebwiité tie said te 
that suggested in Cragg v. M.N.R.: 


conduct viewed 
all the circum- 


The president of the fourt 
j asked the question: ““‘Was the tax- 


Following hard on the heels of | busimess for the purpose of seal. 


the Exchequer Court's first Major | izing a profit or in an adventure 
ruling on the meaning of “ad- in the nature of 
venture or concern in the nature 
of trade,” a decision in another 
case by the Income Tax Appeal 
Boafd further amplifies the mean- 
ing ot this key section of the In- 
come Tax Act. 

By having his appeal upheld, 
Charles Grenier won the right to 
deduct from his income some $77,- ae ane 


832 received from the sale of 
; SUMMARY: A _ fumigating 
Coxpan yen! emate’ tots. expert claimed $1,610 as travel- 
The Minister of National Reve- ing expenses incurred by him- 


nue is still free to appeal the self and an employee while 
decision of the Appeal Board be- 


In his opinion, the appellant's 
conduct did not reveal any in- 
tention to engage in real estate 
business and if he acted as he 
did, it was on account of circum- 
stances beyond his control. 


fore the Exchequer Court. 
This case is regarded as im- 
portant in the defining of (1) 


in trade and (2) the importance 
of the taxpayer’s action in the 
| light of his whole course of con- 
duct as against an arbitrary defi- 
nition of “intention.” 

In 1946, Charles Grenier, presi- 
dent of Meubles Grenier Furni- 
ture Inc., Béduport, near Quebec 
City, bought an area of land for 
$20,000 and shortly afterwards 
purchased adjacent property for 
$7,000. 

On this land Mr. Grenier and 
his two brothers planned to erect 
a lumber yard, a lumber process- 
ing factory and a furniture fac- 
tory. These concerns were al- 
ready owned by the three 
brothers but were.uneconomically 
separated at the time. 

It was intended that the three 
factories would be built on the 
$20,000 block of land which, al- 
though larger than needed, had 
to be bought intact. From. the 
second block, lots ‘would be sold 
to employees of the company to 
be formed so that they could 
build homes there. Rezoning was 
obtained to allow an industry to 
be established in what had been 
a residential section, 

However, the. appellant’s two 
brothers asked for a delay in the 
proposed amalgamation and after 
several months dropped out of 
the arrangements completely. 
During this period and after, the 
appellant, who had purchased the 
property in his own name, sold 
lots to meet obligations. 

Profits on these sales, the ap- 
pellant contended, were non-tax- 
able capital gains and the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue erred 
'in treating them as income. 


Appeal Board, Fabio Monet, ob- 
served that the respondent (Na- 
tional Revenue) claimed that the 
moment an asset is purchased by 
a taxpayer for resale, the profit 
resulting from such a sale is 
necessarily in the nature of in- 
come. This he thought too radical 
and inconsistent with earlier 
decisions in similar cases. 

Intention in itself, he stated, is 
not a sufficient criterion for him 
to accept the respondent’s argu- 
ment. 

Quoting M.N.R. ‘v. Taylor: 

“The intention to sell the pur- 
chased property at a profit is not 
of itself a test of whether the 
profit is subject to tax—for the 
intention to make a profit may 
be just as much the purpose of an 





New Titanium Mill 
Will Give- Outlet 
For Quebec Slag 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Develop- 
ment 
Chemical & Dye Corp. and Ken- 
necott Copper Corp. gf a new 
$40-million plant for production 


Quebec Iron and Titanium Corp. 
witlf extra business and a new 
outlet for its production. 


capital gain as against adventure 


President of the Income Tax | 


in the U.S. by Allied 


of titanium metal may provide 


studying rodent exterminating 
methods in England. Appeal 
Board ruled these were not out- 
lays for the purpose of gaining 
producing income for his busi- 
ness in the year in question 
and disallowed the deduction. 





Bound by a long series of prior 
decisions, the Appeal Board ruled | | 
that expenses made to advance a | 
taxpayer’s knowledge of a certain | 
technique or to better his position | 
to do business are é¢xpenses of al 
capital nature and not allowable | 
as a'deduction when vs teva | | 
taxable income. 

At the same time the Board | 
was not unsympathetic. In de-| | 
livering his detision, W. S. Fisher, | 
member of the board, noted that | 
the expenses of attending a con- | 
vention are allowable and since | 
one of the objects in attending a | 
convention may be to learn up-| 
to-date methods in operating one's | 
business, 
that the appellant might feel he | 
was not being treated with equity. 

F. E. Birch, .a fumigator in the 
province of Alberta, went to Eng- 
land with an assistant in 1954 to | 
study how other countries con- 
trol rat invasionfs, discdver the 
most effective types of rodenti- 
cides recommended and the best 
methods of application. The trip 
was made as a result of discus- 
sions with the Provincial Entomo- 
logist who was one of several 
officials concerned about the pos- 
sibility of an ‘invasion of rats. 

In reviewing the evidence, Mr. 


Fisher stated that the expenses) 


were not incurred to gain or pro- 
duce income from the appellant’s 
business in the year in question. 
Since these were made in order 
to be in a position to accept at 
sore future date contracts _ for 
rat extermination, they were of 
an educational nature and to be 
treated as capital outlay. Appeal 
was dismissed. 


SUMMARY: A house-build- 
ing firm had to allow premiums 
of $8,900 for mortgages on 
houses in undesirable locations. 
Appeal Board ruled the pre- 
miums were taxable income. 


A firm of speculative house 
builders, after successfully com- 
pleting a number of projects, fi- 
nanced largely through mortgage 
loans from Central Mortgage & 
Housing Corp., ran into difficulty. 
One ‘of its subdivisions was built 
too close to a railway, and CMHC 
would not approve the site for 
mortgage loans. 

The firm, Mutual Builders Ltd., 
was subsequently turned down by 
all the conventional lenders, and 
had to turn. to private sources. The 
money lenders would only ad- 
vance money if they received a 
premium besides normal interest 
rates. For instance, if a first 
mortgage had a face value of 
$6,000, the builders would receive 
only $5,500. Total bonuses on 
houses sold in the 1953 taxation 
year were $8,900. 

Department of National Rev- 


enue held that this was part of) 


the builders’ income. The build- 
ers appealed, ‘saying they never 
did and never would receive this 


he could understand | 
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oe %e CHROMATIC LOUVRE SYSTEM 


Cool Calm 
Colour 


lighting fixtures 


in 








WILSON 
Manufacturers of the “LUMILUX”- - the first 


all-moulded luminaire in Canada now produce 
Lumilux-G - - the first Chromatone fixture in 
““Sea-mist” for offices, schools, industrial plants. 


Wilson’s “Engineered Seeing” now utilizes the psychology of colour 
to increase work efficiency and office beauty with this new 
Chromatic Louvre System—Lumilux-G. 


It is a scientific development in which the colour is actually fused into 
the polystyrene (not pairited on) to give proper light value for new 
levels of seeing comfort. This translucent tint is primarily. functional 
but architects, illuminating engineers, interior decorators—and 
management—are already very enthusiastic about its decorative, 
atmospheric qualities. If you are now in the process of specifying— 


or ordering—lighting fixtures we Sarat you see Lumilux-G before 
you do, 





Q.1.L.T. — which is two thirds 
owned by Kennecott Copper — 
is one of Canada’s major titanium 
slag producers, operating a mine 
in the Allard Lake area of Que- 
bec and a refining plant at Sorel. 

Using an electrolytic process, 
the company refines ilmenite ore, 
breaking it into titaniferous iron 
ore and titanium slag. Most of 
the slag output. currently is sold 
for the manufacture of white pig- 
“ for paint, 

e new titanium metal plant 
in the U.S. offers a new avenue Bank Staff Changes 
for Q.LT.’s slag output. 

Production at the plant will be| &. H: LeMAISTRE, accountant, Spadina 
continuous process, using sodium | © ee 
to reduce. titanium tetrachloride 
into sponge. To date, titanium 
metal—called the wonder metal 
of the jet age-—has been manu- 
factured only in batch lots. 

Titanium has an almost limit- 
less future. It is three times as 
strong as alurninum and 45% 
lightér than ‘steel. It also has a 





money. 

Appeal Board Chairman Fabio 
Monet rejected the appeal. “What 
the trader must account for when 
he sells an asset is the sale price 
thereof,” he wrote. “It is true 
that the appellant did not receive 
the amount of bonus; yet, when 
it contracted with the mortgagee 
for a mortgage loan, it agreed to 
pay the bonus.” 





“Engineered Seeing” Means 
Seeing Comfort, fof the Nation. 


The cool, calm colour in Lumilux-G 
is achieved with no loss in lighting 
efficiency over ordinary luminaires. 


The actual H.E.P.C. Laboratory 
iHiumineation Tests reveal 84.5% overall 
light output. , 


Expansion is the thing that|s pushing buildings into the | 
Australian sky . . . new factories, city commercial blocks, 
huge national projects such as the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro Electric Scheme. Many American Corporations 
have established their industry in Australia and share the 
rewards of business in a rapidly growing economy. 
A.N.Z. Bank has helped many of these American 
Corporations . . . introductions, statistical information, a 
complete economics department are there for your use. 
Why not start thinking about business_in Australia by 
writing for A.N.Z. Bank's 114 pege book:— 


“AUSTRALIA'S CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT” 


A.N.Z. BANK 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND SAVINGS SANK LIMITED 


— Avttralia, New 
sare gg ye Ake aH aaa Agents 


Oversees enquiries: shovid be directed to-— 











FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND BROCHURE WRITE... 


J. A. WILSON LIGHTING & DISPLAY LIMITED 


CENTRAL —- 167 AVENUE ROAD, TORONTO 5 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES < EASTERN — 1235 McGILL COLLEGE AVE., MONTREAL 2 
WESTERN —- 25 BISHOP PLACE, ANCASTER HEIGHTS, ANCASTER, ONTARIO 


REPRESENTATIVES—Kirk’s Agency, Winnipeg . . Eric Acklond & Associctes, Vancouver, Edmonton end Coigary 
Heed Office ond Foctory, 280 Lokeshore Rd., Toronte 14, Cl. 1-331) 


. accountant, 7 oe 


THE NAME IN 


countant Bloor & Grenview Toronto. 
N. THOMPSON, assistant accountant, 
be cad ggr Se gua to be accountant, Port 


* | however, is the chief drawback at 
present. 
Location of the new plant has /,, 4. 


leader of the famous Wiki thabais an Web asreciidy ign. sotibl 
Hiumination efficiency. This fixture, to, le evaileble tree: oll Wikes 
ewe: vepenmabeanticbmesets: cabo, betel 
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Fred Ballentine 


Mr. Hercules Smart, Vice President, and General Manager 
of Canada Illinois Tools Ltd. announces the separation of the 
Company into the Shakeproof-Fastex Division and the Citco 
or Tool Division. 

Fred Ballentine previously General Sales Manager is pro- 
moted to General Manager of the Shakeproof-Fastex Division. 


Henry Garside is appointed General Manager of the Tool 
Division. 








"An All Canadian Company 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE + TORONTO 


PIRE © SGURGLARY ©¢ LIABILITY © GUARANTEE BONDS « 
ACCIDENT TICKET « AUTOMOBILE « PLATE GLASS 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS © INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
BRANCH OFF ices 
Metropolitan Teronte « Hemilien ¢ Kitchener ¢ tendon « Ottewe « Windsor ¢ Montreal 
Celgery * Vencovver *¢ Winnipeg © Port of Spain, Trinided ¢ Kingston, Jemeice 
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Daiwa 
Spinning 











Superior Quality 
Velveteen & Corduroy 


Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
25-1, Minamikyutaro-machi 4-chome, Higashi-ku, Osake. 
TOKYO OFFICE: 
4, Kodenma-cho 2-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


DAIWABO NEW YORK, INC.: 
Room #618) 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., U.S. A. 


. 


PRODUCTS: 
Cotton Yarns, Cotton Fabrics, Cotton Ducks, Tire-cords. 
Rayon Fiber, Spun Rayon Yarns, Spun Rayon Fabric; 
& Blankets, 
Worsted! Yarng, Wool Fabrics & Blankets, 
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by BARBER-ELLIS 


Avoid costly overtime hours! Just type the address &, eS : 
only once . . . on the enclogure . . . and it shows SS 


mailing preparation time in half — keeps mailing 
errors down to a minimum. You can select from 
three window styles by Barber-Ellis . . . the 
Outlook window for direct mail . . . the Glassine 
or *Cellovision window for invoicing, statements, 
and many other forms. When it comes to choosing 
the right envelope, your nearest Barber-Ellis 
representative offers you expert counsel. Backed 
by the experience, facilities and good service 

of Canada’s largest Envelope maker, he can show 
you how to lower mailing expenses . ... get 


see 


HALIFAX © MONTREAL © TORONTO ¢ HAMEATON 
BRANTFORD © WINNIPEG © REGINA ¢ CALGARY 
EDMONTON © VANCOUVER 


AND PRINTING PAPERS a 


BARBER-ELLIS 
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sistamt general manager, 
quarters Montreal; Walter A. Hot- 
son, succeeds Mr, Smillie. 
Barrett Co. (Montreal) — Gordon 
C. Thomas, assistant advertising 
and sales promotion manager; R. 


zone, 


0% 
£3 


dah 
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_| Enamel & 


be a director, 
the late P, A. Thom- 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. 
(Sydney, N.S.)—C. B. Lang, chair- 
man and former president, to 
assume functions of president and 
act as chief executive officer, 
pending election of a president. 

Heating Products Ltd. 

(Sackville, N.B.) — E, A. Kajan- 
der, vice-pres., sales; R. J. Hesler, 
formerly vice-pres. sales to be 
executive assistant to the. presi- 
dent; John Crowley to be vice- 
pres, production, succeeding Hy- 
men Goldstein, who retires but 
remains advisory capacity. 

Equitable Life Imsurance Co. of 
Canada (W Ont.) — Nor- 
man A. Healey and John C. 
Young, assistant superintendents 
of agencies. 

Evans Coleman & Gilley Bros. 
(Vancouver) — and subsidiary 
companies W. F. Foster, 
executive vice-pres.; R. W. Gilley, 
vice-pres.; R. M. Hungerford, 
vice-pres.; J. D. Burton, vice-pres.; 


and managing director, 
as director. 

B. F. Goodrich Canada Lid. (Kitch- 
ener, Ont.) — Ralph Hager, man- 
ager petroleum company tire sales, 
including all phases of sales and 
field promotion activities, with oil 
company associates of B. F, Good- 

rich. 


Halton & Peel Trust & Savings Co. 
(Oakville, Ont.)—Charles A. Bur- 
ton, assistant general manager. 

Hulse & Playfair Ltd. (Ottawa) fu- 
neral directors—H. M. Hulse, Keith 
A Campbell and George C. Schaef, 
directors. 


Huron & Erie Mortgage Corp., and 
Canada Trust Co, (London, Ont.) 
A. G. Collyer, manager personal 
trust department in Toronto; E. A. 
Puddy,~-manager estate planning 
division; Richard A. Treleaven, 
manager Hamilton’ office; C. R. 
Clarke, assistant manager Hamil- 
ton; G. A. Dew, manager Windsor 
office; B. Eric Minns, pension trust 
officer of Canada Trust Co. 
Husky Oil & Refining Ltd. (Calgary) 
—Dean P. Hunter, manager light 
oil marketing, over new division 
of sales territory, into eastern and 


manager eastern 

a for new. western more 

region, including ding the — R. 
re- 


F. Stephenson, 


branch, to serve agency operation. 
Industrial ent Bank (Ot- 
tawa) — E. R. Clark, supervisor, 
Winnipeg office. 
International Nickel Co. of Canada 


dising; Philip Remington, director, 
Ethicon-Fenwal division, and 
Lloyd Larocque, director produc- 
tion planning to be directors. 


John Labatt Ltd. (London, Ont.) — 
J. R. Corbett, public relations 
Ontario division. 





Léd. 
(Waterloo, Ont.) — Peter J. Rem- 


_, 





LABOR AND THE LAW 





Significant griev- 
ance and e de- 
cisions in the labor field are 
reviewed in this regular P 


relations, unem-. 
and 


Here’s a tricky subject for 
union - management negotiation, 
one which has come up a number 
of times recently and isn’t covered 
in many labor contracts. 

An employee was given an 
eight-month jail sentence for con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency. 


He 


Epi 





! 


iim 


ee 


Jailed Worker “Disabled”? 
That’s What Union Said 


the court, that the man’s offence 
was not connected with his work. 
| ‘And it said: 

“When the grievor (the jailed 
employee) was hired, there was a 


company. 

“Under the terms of that con- 
tract it was the duty and obliga- 
tion of the grievor to be available 


to carry out the work assigned to 
him 


“The grievor by the terms of 





Wm, Bone, retires as vice-pres.| . 


January 19, 1957 


Look around you - 


almost every product 
you see ately o) @ojal-mejiele 
of its production — 
passed through or ovel 
a wire screen 


ft may have been a very fine screen or an abrasion-resistant 
Donald smooth top screen as illustrated. All types are 
manufactured by Donald for every screening requirement, 


Write for Donald screen catalogue No. 4 — 


DONALD 


HAMILTON @ 


ROPES AND 
WIRE CLOTH 


LIMITED 
@ CANADA 


MANUFACTURER — Wire Rope and Cable. Pesorated 
Metal Screens. Woven Wire Screens. industrial Wire Cloth. 





pel, vice-president and general 
manager; Lawrence H, Marsiand, 
director of Marsland Engineering 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., to be vice- 
president engineering. 


Mitchell Manufacturing Co. (Toron- 
.to)—G. V. Adams, a director. 
-Paisley of Canada Lid. 
(Toronto) — Robin T. Hazell sales 
and service representative, head- 
quartets Toronto. 


Pilkington Glass Lid. (Toronte) — 
H, N. Glover, general manager 
Edmonton Paint & Glass Co., to 
be manager Ontario division, and 
director of both Glass 
Ltd., .and Pilkington Brothers 
(Canada) Ltd., succeeding the late 
Arthur Alban; P. R. Taylor man- 
ager, Kingston branch, succeeding 


)} the late R. W. Galsworthy; C. N. 
Martin succeeds Mr. Glover as 
general manager, Edmonton com- 


pany. 

Pilkington Glass Manufacturing Co. 
(Toronto) — G. R. Boyd, director; 
J. Lockett, secretary. 

Rio Canadian Exploration Lid. (Teo- 


vice-pres. 

Royal Bank of Canada (Montreal)— 
Frank M, McMahon, of Calgary, 
president, Westcoast Transmission 
Co., etc., director. 

Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. (Mont- 
real) — A, C. McColl, assistant 
comptroller; Dr. W. H, Mueller, 
works manager of all company 
plants at Shawinigan Falls, Que. 

H. N. Stovin & Co, (Toronte) — 
Alex. R. Findlay, and Forbes E. 





— 


ronteo) — J. A. Sadler, executive |’ 


Calder join sales organization at 
Toronto, and Montreal, respec- 
tively. 

Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid. 
(Montreal) — Al, McIntosh, gales 
representative, western region at 
Vancouver, 

Vancouver Tug Boat Co. (Vancuu- 

ver) — J. Arthur Lindsay, execu- 

bé president; 
to be president, Vancouver 

Log Towing Co., and all associat- 


ed companies. 
Ltd. (Galt, Ont.) 





-McCaskey 
—Frank Rennie, western district 
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uarters Galt, 
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. Bushe 
. Anderson, continue 


sheisedin Eoceeasaeae as 
mittee; Mr. ig associate 
of legal firm Chambers, 
Saucier Peacock, Jones 
and Ed- 
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BEAD CPRICE 895 Victoria B, Toronto |, Ont. 
BRANCHES AND SERVICE 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND MEANS 


Up to 30% 
faster 


ALLE LIVIA LS ; 


82 dsw 


Only the Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Macifine hes a 
10-key Keyboard ...a keyboard that is fast and accurate be 
cause it fs compact, and operated by touch method that is esey 
to learn. It cuts fatigue ... for there is no tiring headewing for 
the operator. The operator's eyes need never leave the posting 
media, a factor that helps speed up posting as much as 30%. ~ 
‘MOST AUTOMATIC! The Underwood Sundstrand sutomath 
eally prints dates, selects the debit or credit column, computes 
and prints balances, proves the accuracy of each 


eient form handling. 


MOST VERSATILE! One machine can be-used for more than one 
These are factual reasons why Underwood Sundstrand Account 
ing Machines produce a larger volume of work at far greater 
speed than has ever been attained before. For moré detailed 
evidence of the benefits this machine offers your business, com- 


plete and ml the coupon now. 


» _— 


ax — 
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UNDERWOOD LIMITED, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, 
Please send me your illustrated folder 
saving advantages of Underw 


ing the time and monep- — 


ood Sundstrand Accounting Machmes. 
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New 


HM. ROY CRABTREE M. H. BLAKELY, C.A. 
Appointment of two new directors of Lynn, Macleod Engineering Supplies Limited 
of Thetford Mines, Que., has been onnounced by W. K. Macleod, president of the 
eompony. They ore H. Roy Crabtree, cheirman and president of Woods Manvfactur- 
ing Co. Uid.; end M, H, Blokely, C.A., @ portner in the firm of Stevenson, Bickely, 
Biunt & Co. 





Lynn, MacLeod Directors 





CUSTOMS — EXCISE 
CONSULTANT 


RATES « VALUES « DRAWBACKS 
DUMPING DUTIES, ETC, 


F.WALTER PERKIN 


LIMITED 


261 Somerset St. West, Ottawa 4, Ont. 
Telephone CEntral 5-5629 














Viett “Johyo Goth for Susiness 
and Pleasure 


JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TOKYO 
> MAY 5TH.......19TH, 1957 





- The largest Fair in the Orient, Now ready 

for the opening. Participated by 25 nations 

of the world, all modernistic products are displayed 

elaborately vying with each other for supremacy in 2,300 
booths classified in 8 groups: 

Textiles; Machinery; Metals; Chemical Products; Provi- 

sions and Farm & Marine Products; Sundry Goods; 
Tourism, National Exhibits. 


The time is the best touring season in Japan. 


For information, please apply to+ 


Japan International Trade Fair 
Management Office, 

¢.P.0. Box 1201, Tokyo, Japan 

Code Address: “DOFAIR TOKYO” 
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. Requires only six sq. 
ft. of floor space. Special device 
stops.machine if anything should 
fail from the upper floor or 
from the preceding hook, 


For Better Diagnosis 


For looking at internal con- 
ditions of airplane propeller 
blades, boiler tubes, engine 
cylinders or safe reading of 
gauges inside reactors there’s a 
needle-thin, periscope-like in- 
strument with a flashlight on the 
end. May be inserted through 
openings as small as ‘one-tenth 
of an inch in diameter to ex- 
amine surfaces up to 20 feet 
away. 


a hd * 


Powerful, but Power Free 
Radioactive gas, Krypton 85, is 
being used in safety lamps in 
the U. S.. Lamps contain spe- 
cially treated phosphor crystals 
in a transparent capsule which 
glow when bombarded by the 
gas. The maintenance-free lights 
will last ten years, it’s claimed 
and require no refills of bat- 





work of hacksaw, keyhole saw, 
coping saw, reamer or file, claim 
the makers. Priced in the U. 5S. 
at about $3. 


* » * a 


Make Him a Painting Pro 
For household chores such as 
painting or washing the walls, 
there’s a handy extension plank 
that enables the man of the 
house to do it the professional 
way — without having to move 
the ladder every few feet. The 
lightweight plank is only four 
feet long when closed, but 
stretches seven feet when re- 
quired. Built for sure, level 
footing, it is easily handled by 
housewife or hubby. 


Fence It Yourself 
Build - it - yourself chain - link 
steel fence consists of steel posts 





Special Correspondence 
WASHINGTON — Uncle Sam 
has reversed himself and is now 
going to try to cut in on some of 
Canada’s wheat market behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


It has been announced here 
that U. S. now is willing to ship 
farm surpluses to Poland for dol- 
lars. 

This means Canada will find 
some stiff competition from 
American wheat in this market. 

For the VU.S., it is a “foot-in- 
the-door” in the Iron Curtain 
market which may soon be 

















widened to include ‘other East 


| European countries. 


In the past year, officials of 
the Department of Agritulture 
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Many a proud ship, many a work 


equipment. ‘ 


these hundred years, the name of 


CASTINGS — 


. 
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a pleasure craft has long known and appreciated 
the service’ of Kennedy propellers and marine 


in many a pulp and paper mill, many a mine — 
in fact in many and varied industries, through’ 


meant integrity and competence in engineering, 
skillin production, and dependability in 
mechanical application and operation, 


MACHINE DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION 


The William Kennedy & Sons Limited appreciates 
every task that has been assigned to us in this past 
century, and pledges ovr growing facilities to 


KENNEDY: 


A DIVISION OF MILLSPAUGH LIMUTED, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO 


boat, many 


Kennedy has 


U. S. Wheat Deals to Hit 
Qur Iron Curtain Sales? 


here have been watching hungrily 


bushels into the Iron Curtain 
market. 

For a couple of years before 
Canada broke into this market, 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture had been quietly seeking to 


surpluses in Eastern Europe. 
But when Canada went in and 


louder in their demands. 

Within the cabinet, it was Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
con plugging for an administrative 
okay with his chief opponent be- 
ing Commerce Secretary. Sinclair 
Weeks. 


For three years, Mr. Weeks’ po- 
sition held sway. 


But the sight of Canada making 
off with a healthy share of the 


while Canada moved millions of 


be allowed to sell American farm | 


made sales, the U. S. ag. men got} = 





accountant’s dept.. 214 St. James Gt. W., 
Montreal. 


W. L. to be acting account- 
Safe at Wild Parties 7 - D. . te be A 
Brides’ mothers need worry | ® 


no longer. New, multi-colored 
confetti is said to be flameproof. 
- Ld . 


white paint, it’s said. 


Imperial: 

A. E. BAMFORD. to be accountant, Syl- 

van Lake, Alta. 

G. B . to be accountant, De- 

lished a 13-page booklet entitled | °° B!vé, and Cote de Liesse, Montreal. 
“A Suggested Guide to Bidding 
Procedure.” The Guide, which is 
designed for use by construction 
firms, designers and owners, con- 
tains recommended practices 
when competitive lump sum 
bids are requested for construc- 
tion projects. It also deals with 
preliminary investigation, draw- 

_ ings, specifications, bidding, sub- 
contracts and separate contracts. 
A copy of the Canadian Stand- 
ard Form of Construction Tend- 
er and a list of the Standard 
Contract Forms, also approved 
by the two national bodies, are 
included as appendices, ¢ 
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331 Gartlet? Av., Toronto LE. 1-996) 
National Sales & Service 
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Iron Curtain wheat market be-| gigs 
came too much and the cabinet) a. 


has now taken a decision in Mr. 
Benson’s favor. 
The 


sold at “world prices.” This means 
they will have to be subsidized 
by the U. S. Treasury. 


Whether these “world prices”|; 
will be lower than the figure at}; 
Canada has been selling}; 


which 
behind the Iron Curtain is not yet 
known. 


announcement said the/|). 
U. S. farm surpluses would be}; 


Nor is it known whether the|)) = 
U. S. will offer generous loans| i? 


as it has in the past for other 
countries, ranging up to a 40- 
year pay-back. 


Special Deals 

In addition to being a “foot-in- 
the-door” for Uncle Sam to sell 
farm surpluses to other Eastern 
European countries, the okay for 
dollar sales to Poland is a “foot- 
in+the-door” effort to pressure 
Congress into providing an okay 
to make generous “special deals” 
with East European nations. 

In Public Law 480, the major 
surplus legislation, a section spe- 
cifically bans making local cur- 
rency sales ‘with Soviet bloc na- 
tions. 

The Administration, however, is 
expected to ask at this session 
for permission to make local cur- 
rency sales to Soviet bloc nations. 


Last year the same request was 
made and turned it 
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Canadian Controllers Lid., Scarborough, Ontario. 70,000 sq. ft. Crang & 
ae > 


The new, distinguished office-plant 
of CANADIAN CONTROLLERS LTD. 


ENGINEERED AND BUILT BY 


LIMITED Ws 
ENGINEERS GENERAL CONTRACTORS LEASEHOLDS 


CAMSTON has built over 50 plants, totalling well over 1% million square feet, all equal 
in quality and prestige to the new home of Canadién Controllers Limited. Camston’s 
comprehensive engineering service, experience and know-how is at your disposal to solve your — 
problems of new building or expansion. Write or phone. without obligation for our 
interesting brochure “A. Complete Construction Service”, — : 


Choice industrial sites available. Advice and assistance given in financing 
and lease proposals. — | 
2916 BLOOR ST. W., TORONTO 18, ONTARic © BElmont 3-2151 
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OUR PEOPLE AND LABOR FORCE 


(Assuming @ Net Immigration of 75,000 a Year) 


There will be more 
of us... 


27 














More of ws will be working... 
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Conciusion 


1. As we stated at the begin- 
ning, it has net been possible in 
this preliminary report to do 
more than summarize our main 
estimates and conclusions. In 
our final report we propose to 
discuss much more fully the var- 
ious trends which we have 
identified and the various as- 
sumptions on which the esti- 
mates are predicted. We will 
describe in considerably more 
detail the reasons which have 
led us to our conclusions about 
the rate of growth of the differ- 
ent sectors of the economy and 
of individual industries. We will 
review the reascns and the diffi- 
culties which cause the rate of 
economic development in some 
parts of Canada to be slower 
than in others. We will discuss 
the important role which gov- 
ernment policies can play in 
stimulating and maintaining a 
high level of employment as 
well as the limitations of these 
policies. At the same- time we 
will discuss the effectiveness 
and: limitations of government 
policies designed to control the 


rate of economic activity in Can- — 


ada. We will also comment on 
the probable long-term trend in 
our international trading ac- 
counts and balance of payments. 


2. This report has of necessity 
placed considerable emphasis on 
preblems, actual and potential, 
and possible ways of dealing 
with them. These problems will 
be seen in better perspective in 
our final report, in which much 
more space will be given to 
description, explanation and 
qualification than has been pos- 
sible in this shortened version 
of our findings. 


3. In this preliminary report 
we have forecast a very con- 
siderable economic expansion 
for Canada in the next 25 years. 
This of course is contingent. on 
the assumptions set forth in the 
introduction to this report. If a 
global war is avoided, and if 
other assumptions we have made 
aré substantiated by events, we 
expect that over the period the 
total output of the economy will 
_about triple. This should bring 
bout a remarkable increase in 
living standards and in the 
levels of per capita net. dis- 
posable income. We shall have 
our dull periods in the futuré, as 
well as our bright ones. 


to the continued economic devel- 
opment of our country and to a 
rising standard of. living in the 
years to come. 








Today 


And more of us in 


1980 


OUR INDUSTRY AND OUTPUT 
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Gordon Commission Reports on Future: 
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We'll share more of 


But its composition 
will change .. 


Farms will be bigger, 
more productive 
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Here Are Prosperity, Problems Ahead 


Here are thal , 


mendations and 


nthe: eesien TGQ ok te Cinios 


Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects. 


On following pages The Financial 
Post presents the full text of the report: 


Foreeasts ef Growth 


Immigration: Annual net rate 75,000. 


Population: Now 15,575,000; by 1980-— 
26,650,000. 


Labor force: The proportion of women in 


the labor force has been increasing, and 
we expect this trend to continue. 


@ Average hours per week per man in 
agriculture will fall from 55.3 in 1955 to 
43.75 in 1980 and, in business, from 41.3 
in 1955 to 34.3 in 1980. 


Productivity: Output per man-hour in 

agriculture will increase at an average rate 
of 3% compounded annually until 1970, 
and for next 10 years until 1980 at average 
rate of 2.5% cémpounded annually. 
e For the busimess sector, output per 
man-hour will increase at a rate some- 
where between 2.5% and 3.25% com- 
pounded annually. 

Gross National Product: If net immigra- 
tion is 75,000 per annum, and if the rate 
of productivity in private business hews 
to the midpoint of the range chosen, GNP 
in 1980 will amount to approximately 
$76 billion in terms of 1955 dollars. 

Distribution of output: We expect net 
agricultural output to decline from 13% 
to 6% of the total—the net output of the 
resource industries, including mining, log- 


ging, fishing and electric power, will in- 


crease from 10% to 15%. 


--@ The proportion accounted for by the 


primary manufacturing industries will, in 
all probability, remain fairly constant. 


@ On the other hand, the secondary man- 
ufacturing industries will increase some- 
what in relative importance, accounting 
in 1980 for 25% of total output instead of 
the 22% that they account for today. 

Urban Growth: In 1951, 62% of the 
population lived in metropolitan areas or 
in other cities, towns or villages with more 
than 1,000 people. By 1980 that proportion 
may rise to 80%< The proportion of popu- 
lation living in metropolitan and urban 
areas of more than 100,000 people may rise 
from 36% to 56%. 

Foreign Trade: Although foreign trade 
will continue to be very important for 
Canada, it will probably decline somewhat 
further in relative importance for the 
economy as a whole. At the samie time, the 


' proportion both of our exports going to 
_ the U.S. and our imports from that source 


will probably increase. 


. Agriculture 
@ In the latter half of the 25-year period, 
intensification of land use will become in- 
creasingly evident. : 
e External demands for the products of 


e Substantial irrigation projects, while 
desirable from the standpoint of local 


areas, could be harmful rather than help-— 


‘ful to farmers in the aggregate. 


e@ The further growth of the co-operative 
movement and of compulsory co-operative 


: 


P irecticeting boar aonaNll on the will of the 
bP atiajority seems ab be highly probable 


Wheat 


@ Because of the agricultural policies of 
the wheat exporting and importing coun- 
tries, and the various subsidies provided 
for the domestie production of wheat in 
these countries, there seems little evidence 
to support the contention that more Cana- 
dian wheat would be sold if the free mar- 
ket system were re-established. 


@ The surplus of wheat in Canada at pres- 
ent does not seem to have arisen out of the 
procedures used to market the crop. It has 
resulted primarily from good weather. 


@ We anticipate a combined export and 
domestic demand of between 400 and 475 
million bus. per annum. (Average 393 mil- 
lion in the 40s, 525 million 1950-56). 


Fishing Industry 


@ The main markets will remain abroad. 


e The number of Canadian fishermen will 
decline. 


@ Total production by 1980 will probably 
have increased by some 60% because of 
rising productivity. 


Forest industries 


@ Production should nearly double by 
1980. 


@ Proportion which will be exported will 
be slightly smaller than now. 


@ Demand for Canadian newsprint by 
1980 should be about double 1955. 


e A substantial increase in the over-all 
demand for lumber is forecast. 


@ Improvement in forest management 
practices is essential if future wood sup- 
plies are to be obtained at competitive 
prices. 3 


Mining. Smelting, Refining 


@ Total value of production by 1980 may 
be about 3% times present levels ($1.6 bil- 
lion in 1955). 

@ There might be some merit in requiring 
exporters of ores, concentrates and other 
semi-processed commodities to obtain ex- 
port permits, which when issued would be 
good for a stated number of years—ex- 
porters over the years would be expected 
to do more processing in Canada. 


Development of Energy 


@ Nuclear energy may begin to appear on 
a commercial scale before 1970, with the 
most likely locations southern Ontario and 
the Maritimes. By 1980, its net contribu- 
tion to energy requirements may be 4%. 
@ There will be large quantities of oil and 
gas available for export. 


@ We should seek more or less immediate 
markets at reasonable prices for our oils 
and other materials in order that the pres- 
‘ent generation may receive some of the 
benefits from them and to ensure the con- 
tinuation of the present rapid pace of de- 
velopment in our oil industry. 

@ There seems to be merit (in certain 
circumstances) in permitting some part of 
the power from such a large new (hydro- 
electric) project to be exported where pos. 
sible at economic rates for stated periods. 
@ We recommend that a national energy 
authority be established — (it) would not 


. 


interfere with the rights of the provinces 
respecting control over natural resources. 


Oll and Gas Industry 


@ It is quite true that (U.S.) tax policies 
place U.S. citizens and U.S. oil companies 
in a preferred position in searching for oil 
in Canada, compared with Canadian citi- 
zens and Canadian. companies. But this 
does not mean that Canada should neces- 
sarily adopt the same policy. 


Secondary Manufacturing 


@ On balance, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that in competition with U.S. man- 
ufacturers Canadian industry will obtain 
a slightly larger share of the domestic 
market than it does at present. 

@ The thrust of overseas competition may 
be expected to be increasingly severe in 
those products with high labor content. 
@ We would expect that the fastest grow- 
ing industries will be electrical apparatus, 
electronics and chemicals. Primary iron 
and steel, industrial machinery, and oil re- 
fining may also show rates of growth con- 
siderably above the average. 

e@.It is suggested that (secondary) indus- 
tries be given the privilege of writing off 
over a very short period their capital in- 
vestment both in buildings and machinery 
and equipment. 


Cemmercial Policy 


@ It is not possible to make an estimate 
of the economic cost of the tariff. A moder- 
ate increase or decrease would not have 
any appreciable effect upon the average 
standard of living. , 

@ Established Canadian industries and the 
people employed by them should be safe- 
guarded against importations of goods at 
dumped prices. 


Transportation 
@ A short-run solution to this intractable 
problem (rising railway costs) will prob- 
ably involve a new charge on the public 
treasury, 
e As these (increased highway) expendi- 
tures are related in very large measure to 
the numbers, speeds and the weights of 
vehicles, owners of these vehicles should 
be required to pay an even higher percent- 
age of the total costs involved than they 
are doing at the present time. 


. Capital 

@ There does appear to be an inadequate 
supply of Canadian capital which can, be 
readily’ mobilized for large-scale projects 
requiring a concentration of equity capital 
on which no immediate return may be ex- 
pected. 
@ Some greater degree of flexibility in the 
legislation governing investments by trus- 
tees and by life insurance companies would 
be desirable to allow (them) more freedom 
in exercising their judgment in the field of 
investments generally. 

Foreign Capital 
@ Canada needs and wants foreign capital, 
but we should like to see more of it invest- 
ed in such instrufhents as bonds and mort- 
gages. 4 
@ Foreign concerns which do business in 


should make full disclosure of Contin 
operations in their financial statements; 
the larger Canadian subsidiaries should 
sell an appreciable interest—perhaps 20% . 
to 25%—in their equity stock te Canadian 
investors and should imelude on their 
boards of directors a number of independ- 
ent Canadians. 

e Appropriate action should be taken to 
prevent any substantial measure of sontrol 
of the chartered banks and of the life in- 
surance companies from coming into the 
possession of non-residents. 


Municipal Requirements 
and Financing 

e@ It appears there may be scope for some 
municipalities to increase their revenues 
by increasing either their assessments or 
the tax rates which they levy on real 
property. 

e As a very considerable part of the ex- 
penditures for streets, parking facilities 
and the like are necessitated by the in- 
creasing number of motor vehicles, a tax 
on this form of property seems to be a 
reasonable way to increase municipal 
revenue. 


Atlantic Previnces 


e When income figures are computed on 
a per family, rather than per capita, basis, 
the disparity between the Atlantic region 
and the rest of Canada becomes less 
apparent, 

@ If it should turn out that there is not the 
necessary combination of resources in suf- 
ficient quantities to permit a substantial 
rise in living standards in the Atlantic re- 
gion, generous assistance should be given 
to those people who might wish to move to 
other parts of Canada where there may be 
greater opportunities. 

@ The Federal Government should agree 
to contribute a fixed sum per annum for 
capital ,assistance for a term of years, on 


the understanding that the initiative in the’ 


actual allocation of these funds, including 
the determination of priorities, should 
come from the Atlantic Provinces them- 
selves. 


immigration 

e@ If it is to be successful, Canada’s immi- 
gration policy must be a continuous, long- 
term one. 

e The policy of not placing restrictions 
upon the occupations in which immigrants. 
may engage should be continued. But the 
importance of encouraging immigrants 
with special skills can hardly be exagger- 
ated. 


go by default. 
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The five men 


who looked 
into Canada’s 


tomorrows: 


INTRODUCTION 

1, THE TASK which the Com- 
mission has been given (as set 
out in the Order in Council pub- 
lished as Appendix A to this 
report) has been to make a 
broad examination of the Cana- 
dian economy, to survey the di- 
rections in which it seems likely 
to develop over the next 25 
years and to discuss some of the 
problems which Canada may ex- 
pect to encounter along the way. 
This is a formidable undertak- 
ing; and it was clear to us from 
the outset that we would need 
a great deal of help and co-oper- 
ation if we were to carry it out. 
For that reasén we not only 
recruited a large and competent 
staff but also called on many 
other Canadians in almost every 
walk of life for assistance. The 
response to our appeals was gen- 
erous in the extreme. It came 
from officials in the service of 
the federal, provincia] and mu- 
nicipal governments, from busi- 
ness institutions, from organ- 
ized labor, from farm organiza- 
tions, from universities and 
from many other interested 
groups and associations, Contri- 
butions to the co-operative un- 
dertaking that it was our re- 
sponsibility to organize and 
direct came from every province 
in Canada. Somé individuals, 
institutions and organizations 
agreed to make studies for us 
of particular subjects at con- 
siderable cost to themselves, 
both in time and money. Many 
others presented briefs at our 
public hearings; and the quality 
of most of the submissions was 
of a remarkably high order. 
These briefs represent consid- 


ered opinions, based upon long 
hours of thought and labor, of 
many people engaged in widely 
different activities. The briefs 
themselves and the discussions 
of them at the public hearings 
have been invaluable to us in 
reaching our conclusions, They 
are listed in Appendix F, and a 
statement of the other acknowl- 
edgements we wish to make is 
given in Appendix B. 


Final Report 


2. When our work is complete, 
it will have resulted in the sub- 
mission of a final comprehen- 
sive report and of a large num- 
ber of studies to be presented 
separately. Our final report will 
include the detailed examina- 
tion we have made of the Cana- 
dian gconomy and a reasoned 
survey of its economic prospects. 
It will be based on the informa- 
tion which we obtained in the 
course of the public hearings 
and on the studies that have 
been prepared at our request. 
Many of these studies have al- 
ready been completed and some 
of them have gone to the print- 
ers; in other cases, the consid- 
erable task of editing and check- 
ing yet remains to be done, Our 
work however has reached a 
stage where we think we can 
usefully present a preliminary 
report of our conclusions about 
future trends and about some 
of the problems we foresee. 

3. We have been impressed by 
the wide public interest that has 
been shown in our inquiry and 
would be reluctant to withhold 
any longer than necessary either 
our broad conclusions or the 
particular studies that are now 





ready. Moreover, the mass of 
documents which we will ulti- 
mately submit for publication 
will be so voluminous that, if 
they were to appear at one time, 
they would be extremely diffi- 
cult to digest. It is for these 
reasons that we have decided 
to submit this preliminary re- 
port with such studies as are 
now finished and also to present 
the further studies in serial 
fashion, as soon as they can be 
made available. It*should be 
understood, however, that our 
work will not be complete until 
the examination we have made 
of the Canadian economy and its 
prospects has been incorporated 
in a comprehensive final report 
which will provide a wider base 
for our conclusions than is con- 
tained here. In that report, 
which is now in preparation and 
which will appear sometime in 
1957, will be gathered together 
the facts and analyses that have 
influenced us, Our forecasts will 
be given in fuller form and more 
explanation and qualification of 
them will be provided. 


Policy Suggestions 


4. As will be seen from the 
following pages, the emphasis in 
this preliminary report is on the 
policy suggestions that we feel 
the progress of our inquiry en- 
ables us to make. Our mandate, 
essentially, has been to describe 
and analyze the economy and 
consider ‘its prospects. In the 
process of making such a survey, 
however, a number of particular 
problems have cropped up to 
which we think attention should 
be drawn, These problems affect 


many differerit areas of the 
economy. To _ suggest precise 
solutions to all of them would 
be to claim an omniscience that 
we do not possess. In some cases, 
therefore, we have done little 
more than to draw attention to 
the problem. In other cases, we 
have indicated a number of pos- 
sible courses of action. In still 
others, we have ventured to 
make fairly precise recom- 
mendations. 

5. Because of the emphasis 


-laid in this preliminary report 


on the problems we foresee in 
connection with Canada’s eco- 
nomic prospects, a good deal is 
said about the possibility of use- 
ful government action in a 
number of different fields. We 
should not wish the inference 
to be drawn that any significant 
change is contemplated in the 
broad framework in which our 
economy has operated. The 
Canadian economy has dével- 
oped under a system where most 
decisions are taken in response 
to market considerations. Gov- 
ernment policies have been in- 
fluential, but their effect has 
béen to modify rather than re- 
place the process whereby indi- 
vidual and corporate decisions 
substantially determine the 
shape and direction of economic 
development. We believe that 
the tealization of Canada’s tre- 
mendous potential will depend 
in large measure on the mainte- 
nance of a flexible market econ- 
omy. But we believe equally 
that governments must continue 
to adapt their role in economic 
affairs to changing situations 
and, in particular, that they must 
accept the implications of the 
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effort to maintain a high level 
of employment. 
The Forecasts 

6. To provide a setting for the 
various policy suggestions that 
we wish to put forward, we are 
including in this report a selec- 
tion of our main statistical fore- 
casts. We would warn, however, 
that they must be read wtih 
caution. The only thing that can 
be said with certainty about 
such forecasts is that events will 
prove them wrong, at least ‘in 
part. To stress that fact, how- 
ever, is not to minimize the 
value of a survey of future 
probabilities, On the contrary, 
we believe that such forecasts, 
fallible though they necessarily 
are, may be of high value in 
suggesting measures for dealing 
with the problems which may 
be expected to arise. At the 
same time we believe that such 
a survey of future probabilities 
and developments should be 
critically re-examined at fairly 
frequent intervals. Undoubt- 


_ edly some problems which loom 


large today will fade into rela- 
tive insignificance in the years 
to come, while new and pressing 
problems will emerge which 
cannot now be foreseen. This 
would seem to call for flexible 
policies and a willingness to re- 
vise them with changing cir- 
cumstances. 

7. Throughout our work we 
have made a number of general 
assumptions on which all our 
forecasts are predicated. Of 
overriding significance in the 
world today is the fact that two 
great powers, the United States 
and thee Soviet Union, both 
possess weapons of mass destruc- 


The Future: Gross National Product in 


The Next Twenty-Five Years: 
Forecasts of Growth 

1. The shape of the future that 
we foresee is presented statisti- 
cally in a number of tables 
which show our main aggregate 
forecasts. 

2. Forecasting population 
growth, like other forms of fore- 
casting, is full of pitfalls. The 
estimates may prove wrong be- 
cause mistaken assumptions are 
made about mortality rates, fer- 
tility rates or net immigration. 
If the population estimates that 
are published with this prelimi- 
nary report are to be interpreted 
properly and used circumspect- 
ly, the detailed assumptions 
underlying them must be clearly 
understood: 

3. Mortality rates (that is, the 
number per 1,006 of the popula- 
tion who die each year in the 
various age groups) have been 
declining steadily in Canada as 
in other countries, and it is as- 
sumed that this trend will con- 
tinue. The detailed assumptions 
that have been made about 
mortality rates will appear in 
the study made for the Com- 
mission on Output, Labour and 
Capital in the Canadian Eco- 
nomy. But since the margin of 
error in this field is not large, it 


decline in present infant morta- 
lity rates. 

tions ,made 

rates can have 


and we assume that it will re- 
main so. The age at which 
women marry has been falling 
and we assume that this trend 
may continue. 

The average size of families 
has been affected by two con- 
trary trends. On the one hand, 
large families (those with five 
or more children) are now less 
common in Canada than they 
used to be. On the other hand, 
there are indications that fewer 
marriages are childless and that 
the average number of children 
among the smaller families has 
increased somewhat. The ferti- 
lity rates that we have assumed 
for the future have been chosen 
with a view to taking into ac- 
count all these trends. They 


cause there seems to be a clear 
correlation between, the birth- 
rate and the levels of economic 
activity and employment. 

the forecasts made 


iit 


fh 
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fluenced by comparative levels 
of economic activity in Canada, 
Western Europe and the United 
States. It is also affected by 
political events, by the risks of 
war, and by the migration poli- 
cies of the governments con- 
cerned. Because it is a function 
of so many variables, it is im- 
possible to predict. 

The assumption we make is 
that on an average over the next 
25 years the number of immi- 
grants entering the country will 
exceed the number of those emi- 
grating by no less than 50,000 a 
year and probably no more than 
100,000, with the likelihood be- 
ing that annual net immigration 
may run at about 75,000. This 
would compare with an average 
annual rate of net immigration 
of approximately 50,000 over the 
ten-year period from 1945 to 
1955 and of approximately 110,- 
000 over the four-year period 
from 1951 to 1955. Although only 
one set of assumptions has been 
used for mortality and fertility 
rates, alternative forecasts of 
population are presented based 
on these three assumptions about 
net immigration. -The difference 
that is made to the forecasts by 
these assumptions is demon- 
strated by the fact that, if net 
immigration runs at an annual 
rate of 75,000, the population of 
Canada by 1980, according to our 
estimates, will be 2,500,000 more 
than if it were augmented by 
natural increase alone. On the 
assumption that net immigration 
will be about 75,000 persons per 
annum, the estimated population 
of Canada can be summarized 
as follows: 


Bureau of Statistics, the labor 
force includes all those 14 years 
and over (with the exception of 
those in the armed forces, in 
hospitals, jails, or other institu- 
tions, or on Indian reserves) 
who are employed or looking for 
work. 


Over the past decade the 
labor force has not been grow- 
ing so fast as the population as a 
whole. The reason for this is 


called membership rates. The 
most important is that the pro- 
portion of women in the labor 
force has been increasing; and 
we expect this trend to continue. 
Offsetting this has been a de- 
cline in the proportion of males 
in the younger age groups enter- 


ing the labor force, and also a | 
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been declining and we expect 
these trends to continue. Aver- 
age hours per week per man in 
agriculture are predicted to fall 
from 55.3 in 1955 to 43.75 in- 
1980 and, in business, to fall 
from 41.3 in 1955 to 34.3 in 1980. 

9. The assumptions we make 

about productivity are more 
crucial and need a little more 
explanation. 
_ In brief, we predict that out- 
put per manhour in agriculture 
will increase at an average rate 
of 3% compounded annually un- 
til 1970 and for the next ten 
years until 1980 at an average 
rate of 2.5% compounded an- 
nually. For the business sector 
of the economy we predict that 
output per man-hour will in- 
crease at a rate somewhere be- 
tween 2.5% and 3.25% com- 
pounded annually. The import- 
ance of these productivity 
assumptions for our forecasts of 
the Gross National Product in 
1980 is shown by the fact that, 
if the lower figure is taken for 
the rate of productivity increase 
in the’ business sector of the 
economy, the Gross National 
Product in 1980 would be almost 
$10 billion less than if the 
higher figure were taken. 

The reason why the rate of 
productivity imcrease is so im- 
portant and so difficult to fore- 
cast is that it measures the con- 
tribution of a great number of 
factors in the economic process. 


tion in such quantity that their 
use might destroy organized 
society throughout the world, 
Other countries may well ac- 
quire an armament of similarly 
frightening power before many 
years are over, and this would 
add to the potential danger. 
Within a few years interconti- 
nental missiles with nuclear 
warheads will be in existence, 
capable at*a single blow of 
crippling, if not completely de- 
stroying, any city, no matter 
how large. A single hydrogen 
weapon, for example, could de- 
vastate and make uninhabitable 
an area approximately 50 miles 
wide and 200 miles long. Such 
an area, stretching along ‘the 
shores of Lake Ontario, might 
extend from Hamilton at one 
end to Kingston at the other, 
and include within its orbit To- 
ronto, Oshawa, Port Hope and 
Belleville. A similar area along 
the St. Lawrence River might 
run from the Ontario-Quebec 
border to Quebec City and con- 
taminate with radioactive fall- 
out all the cities, towns and 
villages in between, including 
the entire population of Mont- 
real. These are among the new 
facts of life and death in this 
nuclear age. In spite of them, 
we have been bound to assume, 
though it may be said quite ar- 
bitrarily, that the forces of 
reason will prevail and that man 
will not initiate his own exter- 
mination: on a global scale. Put 
a little more exactly, our 
assumption has’ been that, al- 
though the burden of defense 
will remain heavy, there will not 
be a global’ war during the 
period under review, 


8. We have assumed also that 
there will not be another de- 
pression of the kind which we 
experienced in the thirties and 
that there will not be prolonged 
periods of mass unemployment. 
We find that this is a commonly 
held assumption based upon 
modern economic reasoning, de- 
velopments in monetary and 
fiscal policies and a considerable 
amount of actual experience. 
Much will depend of course 
upon what happens in the 
United States. If there should 
be widespread depression in that 
country it would without ques- 
tion spread to Canada and to 
other countries. We are not in- 
clined, however, to be unduly 
pessimistic on this score, In our 
final report we shall have some- 
thing to say about the role 
which government policies can 
play in promoting a high level 
of employment and the limita- 
tions of these policies in achiev- 


. projections that there will be 


no major change in the policies 
of governments which have a 
bearing on economic develop- 
ment. This does not mean that 


in fact we expect that present 


Real Terms 


are assuming that productivity 
in agriculture will continue to 
increase over the next 15 years 
at a high rate, although not so 
remarkably as has been the case 
during the past decade. There 
will of course be other techno- 
logical advances made in agri- 
culture; and for that reason we 
are also assuming a substantial 
rise in productivity during the 
last ten years of the period 
under consideration. But in our 
opinion the rate of increase will 
be somewhat slower because the 
production of meat will become 
relatively more important to- 
ward the end of the forecast 
period and it is impossible to 
apply mechanical methods to it 
to the same extert as to grain 
growing. 


11. Our guesses about the rate 
of productivity increase in the 
business sector of the economy 
are optimistic and may prove 
to be unjustifiably high. They 
are based, however, on con- 
sideration of the rates that have 
been experienced in 
since the end of the war. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1955, producti- 
vity in the private business sec- 
tor of the economy increased 
at a compound rate of 2.45% per 
annum. From 1951 to 1953 the 
rate of increase was 3.24% per 


,annum. It will be seen that the 


range of 2.5% to 3.25% which 
we have chosen for the annual 
rate of productivity increase in 
the business sector of the eco- 
nomy fits fairly well within 
those figures for the recent past. 
We have chosen to tie our 
assumptions about future pro- 
ductivity gains to the 
for i i 


feel that the rates of produc- 
tivity increase that have been 


economy have been too low. 
12. If net immigration aver- 
ages 75,000 per annum and if 
the rate of productivity increase 
in the private business sector 


Jf, on the.other hand, net 
immigration runs on the average 
at 100,000 per annum, and if the 
rate of productivity increase is 
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this seerns appropriate, 
it is with such questions that 
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sectors of the economy. It will 
be seen that-we expect net agri- 
cultural output to decline in 
round numbers from 13% to 6% 
of the total Over the same 
period the net output of the 
resource industries, inc 


mining, 
electric power, will increase in 
Se es 
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reatest Agriculture Changes 
djustment of 


AGRICULTURE 

1, Great changes have taken 
place in Canadian agriculture 
since the end of the last war. 
Between 1946 1955 the 
physical volume of output per 
farm has increased by 30% and 
gross physical output per man- 
hour by almost 75%. This great- 
er productivity has been made 
possible in part by favorable 
weather conditions in Western 
Canada and, in part, by sub- 
_ stantial increases in. the use of 
power and equipment on farms. 
At the same time, the number 
employed in agriculture drepped 
by about 30% from 1,186,000 to 
817,000. In .946, 25% of the total 
number of gainfully employed 
people was engaged in agricul- 
ture; .by 1955, the, proportion 
had dropped to 15% 

Because the area of occupied 
farm land is only determined 
at the time of the decennial 
census, it is not possible to mea- 
sure the change in occupied 
farm land over the same period; 
but, from 1941 to 1951, there 
was a very slight increase in the 
total area of occupied farm land 
in Canada. 

2. Over a long period of time 
the average incomes of agricul- 
tural workers (farmers, family 
labor and hired labor) were 
generally lower than the in- 
gomes of other producers, ex- 
cept for fishermen. But during 
the last ten years, the real earn- 
ings of agricultural workers 
have improved considerably, 
both absolutely and in compari- 
son with the earnings of work- 
ers in other occupations. This 
improvement has resulted from 
the higher level of domestic de- 
mand xor agricultural products, 
increased productivity on farms, 
the movement off the farms of 
redundant farm labor, and in 
some situations a growth in sup- 
plementary off-farm earnings. 

3. Incomes per farm have also 
increased in the postwar period. 
However, in some parts of the 
country the average income per 
farm has been considerably low- 
er than in others. Farm incomes 
are also characterized by wide 
fluctuations due to weather con- 
ditions and to the necessarily 
slow. response of agricultural 
production to changes in de- 
mand for farm products. 

4. The directions of change in 
the next 25 years can be expect- 
ed to follow the broad trends 
evident in recent experience. 
Although a major part of the 
reorganization appears to be 
over, further adjustments to 
mechanical techniques will oc- 
cur. In the process of adjust- 
ment land has gone out of agri- 
culture in Eastern Canada and 
farms have been enlarged in 
Western Canada. Both these 
changes are expected to con- 
tinue, particularly over the next 
ten years or so, Beyond that 
time the influence changing the 
structure of the industry may be 
more related to the rise in do- 
mestic demand for food, espe- 
cially for red: meats, poultry 
meats and eggs. 

5. In the first half of the 25- 
year period, agricultural output 
will continue to shift in empha- 
sis toward livestock products as 
it has been deing; but the great- 
est changes will be those involv- 
ed in the adjustment between 
man and machine. Farms will 
continue to become larger and 
the labor force will become 
smaller. The increases in output 
required to meet the rise in do- 
mestic demand for food envis- 
aged by 1965 are not large and 
do not appear to require much 


intensification of present land 
use. 
However, at some time be- 


tween 1965 and 1970, the growth 


in population coupled, as in- 
comes rise, with the preference 
for superior foods, will begin to 
have a decided impact both on 


the pattern of agricultural out- ° 


put and on the structural organ- 
ization of f 

6. The po 2 of the 
changes which may be expected, 
in both the shorter and longer 
periods, are reflected in the fol- 
lowing table taken from the 
Commission’s study Progress 
and Prospects of Canadian Agri- 


culture. 
Table XIll 
Relative Trends in Certain 
Aspects of Agricultural 
Organization 
(Base= 1951 as 100, except for 
index of physical volume of pro- 
duction based on the average of 


19650 = 888 
Farm size 110 116 
Number of farms .... 91 87 
Labor per farm 84 86 
Physical volume 
livestock production 


per f 137 212 


Physical volume of all 


production per farm 100 130 185 


7. In the latter half of the 25- 
year period, intensification of 
land use will become increas- 
ingly evident. Demand will con- 
tinue to rise for foods which can 
be produced profitably within a 
more intensive pattern of land 
use than is presently practised 
in Canada. This will be true as 
farmers move toward more 
meat production and higher out- 
put of poultry and eggs. Furth- 
ermore, new lands are no longer 
available in localities where 
they could be developed easily 
at low cost; the cost of provid- 
ing the social services which are 
now demanded in rural areas 
makes it more unlikely, 
particularly in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, that much new land will 
be brought into cultivation. 
However, the level of demand is 
likely to be high enough to 
make it profitable for some 
farmers in the Prairie Provinces 
to take land now in summer fal- 
low and put it into some form 
of fodder rotation. Other farm- 
ers, in all parts of the country, 
are likely to increase the carry- 
ing capacity of pasture land. 
The influence of intensification 
will probably be seen in a dis- 
tinct slowing down of the rate 
at which labor leaves the indus- 
try and in a decrease in the 
rate at which the number of 
farm businesses declines. 


8. External demands for the 
products of Canadian agricul- 
ture are not expected to increase 
materially in the period under 
review. Similarly, it seems rea- 
sonable to.assume that importa- 
tions of agricultural products 
will not increase to a point 
where domestic producers 
would be seriously inconveni- 
enced. The dynamic factors, 
therefore, in the agricultural 
picture will be further technolo- 
gical improvements, the antici- 
pated growth of the domestic 
market and a continuation of 
the trend toward increasing 
consumption of. meats; these 
factors, taken together, will re- 
sult in substantially more hog 
raising, particularl.” on the prai- 
ries, and in more cattle raising 
in all parts of Canada. 


The demand for dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetables and certain oth- 
er products will increase with 
the increase in population but at 
a slower rate than the demand 
for meats. The labor force em- 


§ 


programs would tend to have a 
depressing effect on farm prices 
and incomes. 


We suggest that substantial 


than helpful to farniers in the 
aggregate. At some time in the 
future, extensive irrigation 
schemes, settlement plans, and 
programs designed to expand 
production may be desifable; in 
the near term we believe that 
the funds which would be neces- 
sary for these purposes could be 
better used in other ways. 

10. Considerable success has 
been achieved in the Prairie 
Provinces since -the 1930s with 
assistance provided under the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 
in moving people off unproduc- 
tive land and relocating them in 
new areas more suitable for 
farming purposes. This con- 
structive program has now been 
largely corhpleted insofar as the 
prairies are concerned. Assist- 
ance has been provided also un- 
der the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act to farmers who live in areas 
where crop failures have oc- 
curred from time to time. This 
also has been a useful program. 
However, there might be merit 
in imposing some limit upon 
the number of years in which 
payments could be made under 
this act to people who persist 
in farming lands which have a 
high record of crop failures over 
a term of years. If this were 
done, assistance should be offer- 
ed to those peoplé who might 
be willing to re-establish them- 
selves elsewhere. 

11. Similar problems exist in 
certain of the Atlantic provinces, 
although the best way of deal- 
ing with them may vary from 
one area to another. In some 
parts of Nova Scotia, for ex- 
ample, where farm incomes are 
very low, the best approach 
might be some combination of 
farming with the intensive cul- 
tivation of enlarged woodlots. 
Speaking generally, any success- 
ful plan for raising farm in- 
comes in Nova Scotia, an . prob- 
ably. in New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island as well, 
will have to include provision 
for a consolidation of holdings 
(where this is possible, having 
regard to the terrain) and assist- 
ance to those people who may 
be willing to move into other 
occupations. 


It seems unlikely that it will 
be possible for farmers in this 
part of the country to increase 
their incomes appreciably unless 
in some way they can obtain 
additional land or other resour- 
ces. We suggest that if the peo- 
ple and the governments of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island are 
interested in co-operating in 
such a plan, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should assist the gov- 
ernments of these three prov- 
inces in working out a better 


Gross National Product May 
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has been declining not only in 
relative but also in absolute 
terms; and we expect that trend 
to continue. While agriculture 
now accounts for some 15% of 
the total labor force, by 1980 
its share may have declined to 
7%. On the other hand, there will 
be- a marked increase in the 
number of workers employed in 
the tertiary or service sectors 
of the economy, so that over the 
next 25 years the labor force 
employed in civilian govern- 
ment and community services, 
in transportation, storage and 
communications,. and in trade, 
finance and other services will 
increase from 47% to 55%. 


16. The importance of the ser- 
vice industries as sources of em- 
ployment will be evident from 
those percentages. It seems to be 
@ general rule that as a country 
matures economically the share 
of its labor force engaged in the 
tertiary or service industries 
tends to increase. Canada is no 


exception to this rule, for the 


proportion of our labor force 
employed in the service indus- 
tries has risen steadily since 
Confederation. 


The number of people em- 
ployed in the service industries 
has increased from under 500,- 
000 in 1901 to about 1,200,000 in 
1926, 1,550,000 in 1939 and 2,- 
500,000 in 1955. The principal 
factors contributing to the de- 
velopment of the service indus- 
tries are the growth in popula- 
tion, industry and urbanization; 
the rise in standards of 
living, incomes and leisure; the 
increased specialization of em- 
ployment and the greatly 
increased demands for govern- 
ment and community services. 

It is difficult to mechanize to 
any high degree the operations 
of many of the service indus- 
tries, although the growth of 


commodity-producing industries. 
This of course is one of the prin- 


civilian labor force will be em- 
ployed in the service industries. 

17. Canada has been becoming 
an increasingly urban country 
and this trend will continue, as 
is suggested by Table XII, 
whith provides a breakdown of 


the anticipated population be- 


tween urban and rural areas. In 
1951; 62% of the population 
lived in metropolitan areas or 
in other cities, towns or villages 
with more than a thousand 
peoplé. By 1980 that proportion 
may rise to 80%. Over the same 
period the proportion of the 


an to Machine 


system of land use, including 
the provision of credit facilities 
to finance the consolidztion of 
holdings and the provision of 
assistance, fihancial and other- 
wise, to people who may wish 
to be relocated and re-establisk- 
ed in other industries. 

We suggest that in any such 
appraisal of the best land use in 
this area, particular attention be 
directed to inéreasing the fores- 
try potential with a view to in- 
creasing the incomes of the 
people in this part of the coun- 
try. 


12. Particular reference has 

been made to three of the At- 
lantic provinces where the prob- 
lems resulting from low farm 
incomes are particularly acute. 
It is suggested that the Federal 
Government should co-operate 
in the same way with any other 
provinces where similar prob- 
lems exist, provided they are 
assured of tae co-operation of 
the provincial governments con- 
cerned. 
, 13. Farm credit agencies may 
expect to experience an increase 
in the demand for loans for two 
purposes: first, long-term loans 
connected with the transfer of 
farm properties, often from fa- 
ther to son, and second, inter- 
mediate loans for capital expen- 
ditures required for efficient 
production with a changing 
technology. As long as farm in- 
comes are relatively low and 
irregular, it is important that 
fixed annual payments be no 
larger than necessary. 

Appropriate rates of interest 
will vary from time to time, but 
annual payments can be reduced 
by extending the period of years 
over which the principal would 
be repaid. We believe that, in 
terms of farm income and the 
ability to service loans, the long- 
run prospects are favorable. Un- 
der these circumstances, farm 
credit agencies could appropri- 
ately extend the period of re- 
payment up to 40 years for long- 
term loans and to five or six 
years for intermediate loans. 

14. Marketing boards are now 
established in some provinces 


for all products except eggs, } 


poultry, cattle and butter. The 
activities of some boards are 
limited to price négotiations; 
other boards undertake to grade, 
store and market the products 
of their members, in addition to 
negotiating prices. The propo- 
nents of farmers’ marketing 
boards point out -hat other 
groups \in the community, in- 
cluding both labor and industry, 
are organized on a large scale 
and that it will be increasingly 
necessary for farmers to organ- 
ize in a similar manner. 

While some farmers and other ' 
people as well may object to the 
compulsory membership feature 
of these boards—without which 
they would soon become ineffec- 
tive—the further growth of the 
co-operative movement and of 
compulsory co-operative mar- 
keting boards based on the will 
of the majority seems to be 
highly probable. 

15. Many people are nervous 
about schemes for supporting 
agricultural prices because if 
the support prices are establish- 
ed at relatively high levels the 
tendency to overproduction on 
a substantial scale can only be 
avoided by rigid production con- 
trols. We appreciate that a need 
exists for a measure of stability 
in farm incomes. At -the same 
time jt must be recognized that 
any measures which result in 

(Continued on page 28) 


Triple 


perity of the Canadian economy. 


However, since the nineteen- 
there has been a per- 
ceptible decline in the value of 


ational Expenditure. In 1938, 
for example, such. exports ac- 
counted for approximately 26% 
of the total, whereas in 1955 the 
proportion had fallen to approxi- 
mately 21%. During the same 
period there occurred a signifi- 
cant reorientation of our export 
trade toward the United States. 
In 1938 the United States took 
approximately 32% of our mer- 
chandise exports, whereas in 
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Postwar High in Wheat Trading 
Can’t Last in the Years Ahead 


1, It seems clear from the 
evidence presented to us that 
the method of marketing wheat 
and coarse grains through tbe 
Canadian Wheat Board is well 
accepted and established and 
that majority opinion is strongly 
in favor of continuing it. Be- 
cause of the agricultural policies 
of the wheat exporting and im- 
porting countries, and the var- 
ious subsidies provided for the 
domestic production of wheat in 
these countries, there seems lit- 
tle evidence to support the eon- 
tention that more Canadian 
wheat would be sold if the free 
market system were re-estab- 
lished.’ For one reasof# or an- 
other, and in one way or another, 
the governments in every im- 
portant wheat producing coun- 
try in the world influence or 
direct the operations of the 
growers or influence or direct 
the marketing of their product. 
Under these conditions, it would 
not make sense to leave Cana- 
dian wheat farmers and the 
Canadian wheat market and dis- 
tributing trades to their own 
devices. bs 

2. The surplus of wheat in 
Canada at present does not seem 
to have arisen out of the proce- 
dures used to market the crop. 
It has resulted primarily from 
weather conditions. The years 
1950 to 1956 have been more 
favorable to wheat yields than 
any other similar period in our 
history. In other wheat produc- 
ing regions in the world, there 
is fairly clear evidence of in- 
creasing yields brought about 
by techniques designed to in- 
crease output per acre. The 
same situation may be true to 
some extent in Western Canada, 
although technical changes have 
operated primarily in the direc- 
tion of increasing output per 
man. Their effect is not discern- 
ible in the record of yields per 
acre when due allowance is 
made for weather conditions. 
The effects of better seeds, bet- 
ter cultivation, better timing of 
cultivation and quicker harvest- 
ing seem to have been to offset 
tendencies to declining yields 
because of reduced fertility and 
other reasons rather than to 
bring about an increase. 

3. The demand for Canadian 
wheat in world markets over a 
long period of years cannot be 
foreseen with any degree of 
certainty. It forms such a sub- 
stantial part of agricultural 
production and such an impor- 
tant part of Canadian exports, 
however, that we would be 
evading part of our task if we 
did not make some attempt at 
forecasting the market pros- 
pects. This is done at some 
length in the Commission’s stu- 
_@dy Progress and Prospects of 

Canadian Agriculture. The esti- 
mates produced there are arriv- 
ed at by making certain assump- 
tions about the extent of world 
trade and of Canada’s share in 
it. 

Since the war, the volume of 
world trade in wheat and flour 
has varied from 825 million 
bushels (1949) to 1,066 million 
bushels (1951), around an aver- 
age of 925 million bushels an- 
nually (1945-54). We do riot 
believe that, in the years im- 
mediately ahead, the high level 
of trade: characteristic of the 
postwar years is likely to be 
sustained if normal trading 
practices are followed. However, 
over the next 25-year period, we 
expect that the volume will 
move gradually upward to a 
level of 950 million bushels. 
Since world surpluses have ac- 


bushels annum required for 
feed and seed and’ slowly in- 


creasing domestic disappearance 
for human consumption, we an- 
ticipate a combined export and 


domestic demand of between “ 


400 and 475 million bushels per 
annum. This compares with av- 
erage crops in Canada of 385 
million bushels in the decade of 
the twenties, 330 million bushels 
in the thirties, 393 million bush- 
els in the forties, and an aver- 
age of 525 million bushels in the 
seven years 1950-56. 


4. The surplus built up ‘as a 
result of the very large crops in 
recent years tends to confuse an 
objective appraisal of the situa- 
tion. Furthermore, the fact that 
storage elevators, which have a 
capacity of some 600 million 
bushels, have been full of grain 
(wheat, oats and barley) has in- 
troduced an element of inflexi- 
bility into the picture, 

Of necessity, shipments from 
individual elevators are deter- 
mined in part. by the grades of 
wheat required for delivery and 
in part by the location and avail- 
ability of the railway cars re- 
quired to move it. But the Wheat 
Board very properly’ tries to 
accept delivery of reasonably 
proportionate quantities of 
wheat from all farmers in all 
areas and not unnaturally this 
has complicated the situation. 
The difficulties of today not- 
withstanding, if our estimates of 
foreign and domestic demand 
are reasonable ones, it does. not 
seem that Canada should plan 
any permanent reduction from 
the present’ acreage sown to 
wheat. 

5. The problem appears to be 
that of considering adjustments 
and modifications of the present 
system. Under the present sys- 
tem the Canadian Wheat Board 
announces shortly before the 
harvest each year the initiak or 
minimum prices which will be 
paid for the crop which is about 
to be harvested. These minimum 
prices, which vary depending 
upon the grade, apply to the full 
amount of the crop, although 
the Board gives no undertaking 
as to when it will be able to 
accept delivery, and payments 
are made only as grain can be 
accepted by the Board. In other 
words, while farmers are in- 
formed as to what the initial 
prices for their crop will be, 
they do not know when they 
may expect to be paid for it. (In 
practice, an effort has been 
made to-Pive some measure of 
stability to farmers’ cash in- 


" comes through a combination of 


cash payments at initial prices 
for deliveries of some part of 
the current year’s crop, plus 
cash payments covering the final 
prices for previous years’ crops.) 
6. It seems to be desirable te 
give the farmers, in advance, as 
much information as possible 
not only on price (as is done 
now), but also on the quantities 
of wheat which can probably be 
accepted by the Board, and paid 
for, in the coming year. The 
quantity in any year will de- 
pend upon the stocks on hand in 
relation to off-farm storage ca- 
pacity; and the expected dis- 
posal of wheat in both the do- 
mestic and foreign markets. The 
Board should be able to appraise 
these two factors and to arrive 
at an informed estimate of the 
quantity which it would be pos- 
sible to move off farms in the 
next marketing year. The an- 
nounced initial price would ap- 
ply to this quantity. Such a pro- 
cedure uhder which both price 
quar.tity would be announc- 
a advance should be of some 
vantage to wheat producers. 
As we have pointed out, un- 
der the present arrangements 
the producer does not know in 
advance the quantity on which 
the minimum price will be paid 
during a given year. While he 
has an assured price, he has no 
assurance of a minimum income. 


be moved off farms, this would 
assure the producer of a mini- 


mum income, except in the 


event of a small crop. In times 
of surplus, such a procedure 
could exert a corrective influ- 
ence. 


7. Persistent surpluses ma 
indicate the necessity of bring- 
ing, about some reduction in 
acreage sown to wheat although 
as previously indicated we do 
not think this should be neces- 
sary on a permanent basis over 
a long period. It should be 
stressel that while there are 
several possible to 
the problem of inducing a re- 
duction in wheat acreage, there 
is no single course of action 
which would be equally effec- 
tive under all circumstances. 
The most appropriate procedure 
would depend upon the particu- 
lar combination of conditions 
prevailing at the time. For ex- 
ample, if the acreage under 
summer fallow were not unusu- 
ally large, farmers be 
offered some inducement to in- 
crease the acreage under sum- 
mer fallow. Or, again, if the 
markets for alternative products 
were strong, action might be 
taken to encourage diversion of 
wheat acreage to other crops. 

8. We feel that, among the 
several approaches, considera- 
tion should be given to the me- 
thod of relating the initial price 
to a quantity determined by the 
storage situation and the pros- 
pects for disposal. Under this 
method, when surplus produc- 
tion is taxing storage facilities 
to the limit, farmers would 
kriow in advance that if there 
were another very good crop in 
Western Canada, only a stated 
part of it could be delivered to 


stored on the farm or used for 
feed. If such a situation contin- 
ued, farmers would tend to re- 


some extent end thus achieve a 


better balance between supply | 


and demand. 

9. To be more specific, we sug- 
gest that. consideration be a 
to a modification of present p 
cedures along the lines describ- 
ed in this and following: para- 
graphs. 

It is suggested that in periods 
of substantial surpluses, the 
board should announce, well. be- 
fore seeding time, the quantity 
of wheat for which it will guar- 
antee a minimum price in the 
coming crop year, having regard 
to export prospects and to the 
storage situation as it is likely 
to develop during the year. 

The initial price announced at 
this time would apply only to 
this guaranteed quantity, but it 
would apply even if the board 
later found itself unable to ac- 
cept delivery because of storage 
difficulties or variations in de* 
mand for specific grades of 
wheat. In this event, the board 
would be required to pay for 
the wheat it was committed to 
accept even though it was, in 
fact, unable to take delivery of 
it. The board would not make 


The quantity of wheat 
would 


i 


\tee and the amoun 


: 


total guaranteed quantity on the 

basis of the previous acreage 

and yield records which are in 

the possession of the board. 
One of the main 


quotas which would not appear 
to the farmer to be the result of 


other countries. 


10. The degree of income sta- 
bility which is provided in the 
present marketing system could 
be retained if some such mea- 
sures were adopted. j 
needs for cash income 
met by a system of 
payments a 
livery over the crop year. 


recent 
based 


to move certain grades over the 
period in 
deliverable. 
farmer would be 
which he would 
deliver at some later 

11, Under this proposal, 
farmer would know, 
of seeding, both the 
price the board would 
of wheat 
which it would apply. i 
way, unless the crop were 


elect alternatives to wheat pro- 
duction would be in a better 
position to make decisions on 
these alternative possibilities. 
this connection, farmers 
produced more wheat. in 
year than their guaran 
livery called for 
be entitled to carry forward | 
surplus on their 
liver it 
the following | 
cases this might 
for farme:s with 
to make respecting al- 
ternative possibilities. to wheat 

following 
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production in the © 


year. 

12. Under. this p the 
Wheat Board would not re- 
quired, in periods of substantial 
surpluses, to commit itself on an 
initial price for a total crop of 
wheat for which were 
immediate market 
The limited commi 
the lines suggested 
remove the responsibility 
board for the : 
ing of all 
would, however, 
gree of commitment in a period 
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We've Got to Take a New Look 
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At Our Coastal Waters Policy 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


1, Although fishing and fish 
processing account for less than 
% of the total output of the 
Canadian economy and, on an 
average throughout the year, 
provide employment for only 
about 1% of the labor force, 
those figures considerably un- 
derstate fhe industry’s impor- 
tance. The number of Canadians 
who obtain a substantial part of 
their livelihoéd from fishing, 
either on a part-time or full- 
time basis, is larger than the 
labor force figures would sug 
gest; and the dominance Of the 
industry in many places where 
alternative cash incomes are not 
readily available makes its out- 
put of decisive importance for 
the welfare of those areas. 


The industry is also excep- 
tional in that much of the abun- 
dant resource on which it is 
based is located outside the 
territorial limits of Canada. 
Another of its features is that 
about two-thirds by value of 
its output is exported — and ex- 
ported in the form of more than 
a hundred different products. 


It is these exceptional charac- - 


teristics which give rise to the 
industry’s special problems. 

2. Per capita consumption of 
fish in Canada is low compared 
with that in many other coun- 
tries, and amounts to less than 
10% of that of meat, poultry 
and eggs taken together. With 
the anticipated growth in Can- 
ada’s population, total domestic 
demand will increase: and this 
will probably be accompanied 
by some increase in per capita 
consumption. The main markets, 
however, for the catch of Cana- 
dian fishermen will remain 
abroad, Of these the most im- 
portant will be the United 


If Canada’s Goods to Compete. 


THE FOREST INDUSTRIES 

1. The industries that produce 
lumber, pulp paper and other 
forest products form an impor- 
tant part of the Canadian econ- 
omy not only because ‘of the 
value of their production and 
the number of people they em- 
ploy but decause their products, 
particularly those of a primary 
manufactured form, are export- 
ed in very large quantities to 
other countries, especially the 
United States. 


These industries have been 
expacding at about: the same 
rate as Canadian industry in 
general. Gross value of produc- 
tion of the forest industries in 
1954 was estimated at $2,508 
million compared with $1,610 


» States, which today absorbs ap- 


proximately half of the total 
production of the Canadian 
fishing industry. Any increase 
in the United States tariff on 
fish or fish products, as has 
frequently been proposed, would 
therefore have a directly ad- 
verse effect upon the prosperity 
of the Canadian fishing indus- 
try. Other markets, however, in 
Europe and in the Caribbean 
will remain important. Many of 
the countries in these areas 
support their fisheries directly 
by artificial aids or bounties and 
indirectly by exchange or trade 
barriers. In view of the eco- 
nomic prospects that we visua- 


lize for Canada over the next 


25 years: and the alternative 
sources of employment that we 
foresee, we do not think that 
Canada would be wise to insti- 
tute similar policies. However, 
we hope that Canada will take 
every opportunity for negotia- 
tions leading to removal or re- 
duction of barriers to interna- 
tional trade in fish. 

3. Such collaboration in the 
removal or reduction of bar- 
riers would parallel the efforts 
that have been made interna- 
tionally to conserve and manage 
fish stocks and to prevent en- 
croachment. The machinery for 
collaboration already exists and 
it may be expected that Canada 
will play a leading part in its 
continued operation. We are of 
the opinion that it will also be 
necessary for Canada to re-ex- 
amine its doctrine of territorial 
waters in order to remove the 
inconsistencies that have been 
created by the vagaries of his- 
tory, with, the result that in one 
area, for instance, foreign ves- 
sels may operate nearer the 
coast than Canadian vessels. 

4. If we are to take full ad- 


million in 1947 and $682 million 
in 1928. Since 1929, the net value 
of the production of the forest 
industries has becn between 5% 
and 6% of the value of the total 
output of the Canadian econ- 
omy. In each year since the war, 
these industries have employed 
about 5% of the civilian labor 
force. 


2. The most important forest 
products are newsprint and 
lumber. However, the rate of 
expansion since the war has 
been greatest in two of the 
smaller segments of the indus- 
try, veneer and plywood pro- 
duction. The breakdown of the 
industry into the major prod- 
uct classifications is shown in 
the following table: 

Table XIV 


CLASSIFICATION OF F pg INDUSTRY PRODUCTION 


Commedity 
Lumber 


Veneers 
Plywood 
Newsprint 
Other papers 
Market pulps 


Quantity 


3. The lumber industry is con- 
centrated in British Columbia 
which produces over half of the 
total Canadian ovitput and em- 
ploys more than half of the 
labour force. Over 25% of the 
total is produced in Ontario and 
Quebec and the rest is spread 
throughout the other provinces. 
The pulp and paper industry 
has traditionally been centred in 
the Province of Quebec, al- 


7.2 billion bd, ft. 
495 million sq. ft... 
888 million sq. ft... 
6.0 million tons,, 44 
16 million tons,, 
2.3 million tons., 


% increase in % breakdown 
quantity produced of Forest Industry 
1946 te 1954 production 1954 


ee 43 27.3 


121 0.8 
173 3.8 
37.0 
39 15.2 
57 15.7 

100.0 
though there has been since 
the war a rapid expansion of 
integrated operations on the 
west coast. There are also large 
establishments in Ontario and 
other provinces. 


4. The forest industries make 
a very substantial contribution 
to Canada’s export trade. This 
is ‘illustrated in the following 
table: 


Table XV 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN FOREST PRODUCTS, 1955 


(millions. o 


Forest products: 


Lumber (including plywood, veneers and shingles) $ 470 


Manufactured wood products 


Newsprint and other paper products 


Market pulps 


Total forest products 


, Other commodity exports (excluding gold) . 


Total exports 


5. Exports of lumber and of 
pulp and paper products have 
been rising steadily for many 
years, while exports of shingles 
and pulpwood have declined. 
The most important forest prod- 
uct éxport is newsprint. More 
than 90% of the Canadian news- 
print production is exported, 
and over 80% of such exports is 
to the United States, The ex- 
ports of other paper products 
are negligible. Similarly, about 
80% of Canada’s exports of 
market pulps (paper-pulp and 
dissolving pulp sold directly to 
the market) goes to the United 
States. 


Canada is currently export- 
ing about 50% of her total pro- 
duction of lumber. Exports of 


dollars) 
Amount Percent 
11.0 
0.2 
16.2 
6.9 
1.1 





64.6 
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vantag: of this resource, con- 
tinued biological and techno 
logical research wil) be neces- 
sary by both government and 
industry. Already on the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts use is being 
made of new technological de- 
velopments designed to incréase 
efficiency both in fishing and in 
fish processing. The use of elec- 
tronic equipment for finding 
fish, of immproved methods for 
preserving them, and of mech- 
anical means for skinning and 
filleting them ic growing. In 
most cases these new methods 
necessitate the introduction of 
larger fishing vessels and of 
more costly processing plants. 
This in turn requires larger 
capital investment. Substantial 
sums of capital have been com- 
ing forward for these purposes 
but more will be needed. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the 
industry itself will be able to 
find the necessary capital or 
whether government assistance 
will be required. 


5. As larger vessels and new 
mechanized processing plants 
become more common, the fish- 
ing population wil. tend to be- 
come .concentrated in fewer 
centres. In spite of the move- 
ment in this direction that is 
already noticeable, there are still 
in eastern Canada many fishing 
villages where the catch per 
man—and consequently average 
income—remains low. 


At present the spread of in- 
comes ranges from a net annual 
average of $250 for a share-man 
in the small-boats fisheries of 
Newfoundland and some parts 
of Quebec to $5,000 or more for 
a skipper of an Atlantic Coast 
dragger. Some of the settle- 
ments where low incomes pre- 
vail may disappear ‘as_ the 


the share of this demand which 
is likely to be obtained by Can- 
ada 


6. In The Outlook for the 
Canadian Forest Industries, a 
study to be published tnder the 
auspices of the Commission, 
estimates are made as to the 
expected growth in the output 
of the forest industries and in 
the domestic and foreign de- 
mand for Canadian forest prod- 
ucts. According to these esti- 
mates, production should nearly 
double by 1980, It is anticipated, 
however, that the proportion of 
this production which will be 
exported will be slightly small- 
er than the proportion currently 
being exported, and that exports 
of forest products will constitute 
only about one-quarter of total 
Canadian exports in 1980 com- 
pared with 35% in 1955. , 

This assumes that there will 
be no basic changes in United 
States tariff policies and that 
other countries will not find 
their ability to purchase Cana- 
dian newsprint and lumber re- 
stricted severely by exchange 
difficulties. 

7. It is expected that, over the 
next 25 years, newsprint and 
lumber will continue to be the 
most important segments of the 
forest industries. The demand 
for Canadian newsprint in 1980° 
should be about double what it 
was in 1955, It is estimated that 
United States demand for Cana- 
dian newsprint will be only half 
again as large as it is now, but 
that other foreign demand will 
increase fourfold and that do- 
mestic demand will more than 
double. In 1980, as in 1955, the 
great bulk of newsprint produc- 
tion will be exported, but the 
proportion going to the United 
States will be somewhat lower. 

A substaritial increase in the 
over-all demand for lumber of 
various kinds is forecast. This 
is based on the expectation that 
Canadian lumber exports will 
gain a somewhat larger share of 
the United States market and 
that domestic requirements will 
increase by approximately 50%. 

Large increases in the do- 
mestic demand for other pro- 


industry is increasingly concen- 
trated. However, small secluded 
communities will probably sur- 
vive in some places where 
seasonal gluts of fish occur or 
where special types are found; 
in these cases fishermen will 
have to be prepared to supple- 
ment their earnings at other 
seasons and in other ways. 


The situation is much better 
in British Columbia where in 
1954 the average income of sal- 
mon fishermen from all sources 
was $3,056 or almost exactly the 
same as thé average annual 
earnings ($3,057) of all paid 
workers in the Canadian labor 
force during the same year. 


6. The trends that we have 
mentioned will mean that the 
number of Canadian fishermen 
will decline. Between 1947 and 
1954 it appears that 38% of the 
fishermen in Newfoundland 
took up other employment. The 
number of fishermen in the 
other provinces has also been 
declining, but at a lesser rate. 
By 1980 it is estimated that the 
total number of fishermen will 
drop by about one-sixth. In spite 
ef this anticipated decrease in 
employment, total production 
by 1980 will probably have in- 
creased by some 60% because of 
rising productivity. As is set 
out in the study that has been 
made for us on The Commercial 


Fisheries of Canada, domestic 


demand will be strong, both be- 
cause of population growth and 
because new methods of keep- 
ing fish fresh will incréase its 
appeal. With strong market de- 
mand both in Canada and the 
United. States and with rising 
productivity, incomes of those 


who remain in the fishing in- 
dustry should be much higher 
by 1980 than they are today. 


Must Better Forest Practices 


ducts are anticipated. It is esti- 
mated that exports of market 
pulps will more than double by 
1980 but that pulpwood exports 
will decline slightly. The de- 
mand for fuelwood is expected 
to decline rapidly. 

8. Exports of newsprint to the 
United States will probably in- 
crease by only 50% primarily 
because total United States re- 
quirements are expected to 
increase at a considerably lower 


rate than those of other mar- | 


kets. In addition, the  ex- 
pansion of the newsprint in- 
dustry in the southern states 
and the development of tech- 
niques to utilize the hardwood 
resources of the northeast will 
result in some relative decline 
in the dependence of the United 
States on Canadian supplies of 
newsprint. In ‘the European 
markets for lumber it is pos- 
sible that Canada may from 
time to time meet some com- 
petition from the Soviet Union. 


9. To meet this increased de- 
mand for Canadian forest prod- 
ucts, the total cut of wood in 
Canada will probably increase 
by about 60% by 1980. Avail- 
able information on our timber 
resources indicates that, taking 
the country as a whole, there 
is a sufficient supply to meet the 
requirements in 1980. 


Canada’s forests extend over 
an area of 1.5 million square 
miles, and two-thirds of these 
support stands of timber which 
either now or at some time in 
the future can be utilized com- 
mercially. The estimated quan- 
tity of wood that could be cut 


on lands now classed as &acces-. 


sible is more than double the 
present amount being cut, and 
on all the commercially produc- 
tive lands is nearly three times 
the present cut. Problems of 
supply, however, exist in par- 
ticular regions or with respect 
to certain species and qualities 
of timber. 

10, The following table com- 
pares the amount of wood now 
being cut with the estimated 
amount which eould be cut for 
the different regions: 


COMPARISON OF THE QUANTITY OF WOOD NOW BEING 
CUT WITH THE ESTIMATED QUANTITY 
THAT COULD BE CUT 


(in Millions of Cubie Feet) 


Atlantic eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Central eeeetceeesveee 
Prairies and North .. 
British Columbia .... 


“eee eereeee eee 


Central 

Prairies and North .. 

British Columbia -... 
Total eeeseeeaeeee 


~~ 


quantity Current cut as 
of wood that percentage 
could be cut of possible cut 





Working Women 


(Assumed Net Immigration -—— 75,000 per annum) 





1955 Civ. non-inst. pop. 
Membership rate 
In labor force 
Not in labor force 
1960 Civ. non-inst. pop. 


Not in labor force 
Civ. non-inst. pop. 
Membership rate 
In labor force 

Not in labor force 
Civ. non-inst. pop. 


In labor force 

Not in labor force 
Civ. non-inst. pop. 
Membership rate 
In labor force 

Not in labor force 
Civ. non-inst. pop. 
Membership rate 





Membership rate . 
In labor force .... 


Membership rate . 


In labor force .... 
Not in labor force . 
*Civilian Non-Institutionel Population aged 14 and ever. 


‘000 women 





Age 








25-44 


2190 
23.7% 
520 
1670 
2325 
25.2% 
585 
1740 
2410. 
26.5% 
640 
1770 
2565 
27.8% 
710 
1855 


45-64 


1305 
18.8% 
245 
1060 
1515 
20.0% 
305 
1210 
1755 
21.5% 
375 
1380 
2000 
22.9% 
460 
1540 
2240 
24.3%, 
545 
1695 
2380 
25.7%, 
610 
1770 








The above shows that the 
amount of both softwoods and 
hardwoods being cut in the ac- 
cessible forests of all regions 
can be increased substantially. 
If the potentially accessible for- 
ests are also considered, the 
estimated quantity of wood that 
could be cut as shown in the 
table would be increased by 
about 25%, thus representing a 
reserve for the future which 
will become a’ significant fac- 
tor in the continued develop- 
ment of the forest industries. In 
addition, it is probable that 
technological developments will 
have the effect of increasing the 
degree to which timber re- 
serves can be utilized in the 
future. 


11. Considering only the ac- 
cessible areas, the direction of 
future regional trends of ex- 
pansion will be determined not 
only by. the availability of wood 
supplies but also by the loca- 
tion and type of demand for end 
products. The quantity of each 
product—sawlogs, veneer logs 
or pulpwood—included in the 
total production in each region 
will depend upon the relative 
regional! price levels of the dif- 
ferent products and on the 
forest policy of the provincial 
governments then administer- 
ing the resource. 


12. The future development 
of the Canadian fores: industries 
rests in large part on their abil- 
ity to maintain their competitive 
position in world markets. This 
means that there must be deep 
and constant concern about 
competitive costs. Improvement 
in forest management practices 
is essential if future wood sup- 
plies are to be obtained at com- 
petitive prices. 


13. Technical developments in 
the industry are making pos- 
sible more extensive use of low- 
er grade wood resources. The 
location of new capacity will 
therefore tend to place less em- 
phasis on the quality of the 
forests and more on the market 
for forest products. This may 
reduce some of the competitive 
advantages of Canadian produc- 
ers arising out of their large 
reserves of, and accessibility 
to, better grades of wood. 

Furthermore, mechanization 
is reducing the labor content 
in the production process which 
will reduce the competitive ad- 
vantage vis-a-vis the United 
States producer resulting from 
lower Canadian wage rates. In 
these circumstances it is ex- 
tremely important that our pro- 
ducers have access to the most 


14. It is important that more 
be done towards informing the 
public about the need for con- 
servation and, in particular, that 
owners of farm woodlots be in- 
structed in ways in which they 
could make a greater contribu- 
tion to the forest products in- 
dustries while improving their 
own income in the process. This 
country still has large reserves 
of timber to meet the growing 
demands for wood, but their 
relative remoteness from the es- 
tablished industries leaves us in 
no position to waste our forest 
resources, particularly the more 
accessible resources, in the prof- 
ligate fashion that may have 
been permissible in earlier 
times. 

15. Of great concern, there- 
fore, is the protection of the for- 
ests from fire, insects.and dis- 
ease. Research in forest fire 
protection methods has made 
great strides during the past 
quarter century but even great- 


er efforts are“ necessary if 
this hazard is to be kept 
within _reasonable bounds. It 
was suggested to the Commis- 
sion that a new research organi- 
zation on forest fires be formed 
under the auspices of the various 


organizations interested in the | 


forest resources but indepen- 
dent of governmental agencies. 

Another suggestion’ is that 
military personnel might be 
trained to act ad##firefighters in 
cases of emergency as is done 
in some other countries, Con- 
siderable progress has been 
made in research aimed at the 
control of insect and disease 
epidemics, The spraying of the 
spruce budworm-infected -for- 
ests of New Brunswick and 
Quebec is an example of ex- 
perimentation designed to this 
end. Much fundamental re- 
search is also needed in the 
fields of plant ecology and: soil 
science in order to develop im- 
proved forest management and 


niques. 

16, It is also evident that pro- 
found changes will occur in 
the operations of the wood pro- 
cessing the 


Processing will 

complex, These trends may re- 
quire a closer integration 
the various separate industries 








The Population — 


Assumed Net Immigration — 75,000 per annum 


1955 





Age 
Number 
1870 
1265 
1155 
1105 
935 
690 
495 
370 


0-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70 and over 


Male 


1,000 Persons 





Female 
So Number %o 


Total 
Number To 


23.7 
16.0 
14.7 
14.7 
11.8 
8.7 
6.3 
4.7 


1790 
1215 
1145 
1125 
895 
655 
480 
385 


23.3 
15.8 
14.9 
14.6 


11.6 ° 


8.6 
6.2 
5.0 


3660 
2480 
2300 
2230 
1830 
1345 
975 
755 


23,5 
15.9 
14.8 
14.3 
11.7 
8.6 
6.3 
49 





Totals 7885 


0-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 


70 and over 


2950 
2405 
2200 
1755 
1350 
1210 

885 | 
695 


7690 


1980 
2800 
2300 
2100 
1655 
1280 
1245 

975 
845 


15575 


5750 
4705 


100.0 


21.6 


17.6» 


16.1 
12.8 
9.9 
9.2 
70 
5.8 





Totals 13450 


100.0 
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1. The mining industry in Can- 
ada has expanded very rapidly 
since the 1920's and particularly 
‘in the last five years. The value 
of production of the mining, 
smelting and refining industries 
in 1955 (not including petro- 
jeum, natural gas and coal) 
amounted to $1,634 million com- 
pared with an &verage gross 
value of production, in current 
dollars, of $217 million for the 
years 1926 to 1930 and an aver- 
age of $579 million for the years 
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49 of each of the principal met- 
als and industrial minerals is 
shown in the following table: 


CANADIAN METALS AND MINERALS PRODUCTION 
(in thousands of short tons) 


1926 - 30 


average average 


230.3 
289.0 
119. 
3. 
244 
1,923.3 
167.9 
505. 
2,275. 
*Based on preliminary estimaves. 
tMillions of fine ounces. 


7 
7 


The most striking features of 
this growth are the tremendous 
increases which haye occurred 
in the production of aluminum 
in Canada since the 1920's, and 
in the mining and export of iron 
ore in the past few years. Out- 
put of nickel and asbestos has 
also shown rapid growth, and for 
both Canada has retained her 
position as the principal world 
supplier. 


3. The relative importance of 
the principal metals and indus- 
trial minerals in terms of the 
value of production in 1955 is 
shown in the table below. It is 


interesting to note that together 
copper, aluminum, nickel and 
gold accounted for over 50% of 
the total value of production of 
the mining and smelting indus- 
@y in 1955. 


a. ~ 
$8° 585.538 


an 


Pre- 1956 asa 1955 asa 


1945-48 liminary Agen y percentage production 


1955 1926-30 of 


315 
1,700 
395 


240 
445 


in 19557 
10 
20 
82 
17 
15 
5 
10 
BA 
na 
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120 
385 
440 


Table XVIII 


CANADIAN METALS AND MINERALS 
PRODUCTION IN 1955* 
% of 
Value total 
$ millions value 
$240 oe 


Metallic minerals 
Copper 
Aluminum 
Nickel 
Gold 
Zinc 


——s 
w 


Lead . 
DUE: \\ cocccccedesebeeeeoe 
Uranium oxide 


pore 2S 2 
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Platinum group metals .. 
Be GD vaéccccseceees 


~3 
ow 
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Industrial minerals 
Asbestos 

Salt .. 

Gypsum .. 

| i 
Titanium dioxide ...cesss 
All other . ve ccthtos 


= 


* 
—_ 
"pee 
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Structural materials 
Crude and artificial 
abrasives 


a 
= 
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Total 1,634 
*Based on preliminary estimates. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ENERGY 
RESOURCES 


1. The amount of energy in all 
its forms (oal, petroleum, na- 
tural gas, wood, water power 
and nuclear energy) which a 
country consumes is related to a 
number of factors, including its 
stage of economic development, 
its industrial structure and its 
level of income. With few ex- 
ceptions countries which are in- 
dustrially advanced and which 
have high living standards are 
large users of energy. On a per 
capita basis Canada has one of 
the highest energy consumption 
rates in the world, approximate- 
ly equal to that of the United 
States. This is a reflection not 
only of our industrial progress 
and relatively high income 
levels, but also of the fact that 
some of our most important in- 
dustries such as aluminum refin- 
ing and pulp and paper are very 
large users of electric power. 


2. Total consumption of all 
forms of energy in Canada over 
the next 25 years is expected to 
increase steadily, although at a 
slightly lower rate than the 
Gross National Product. At the 
same time, there will be signifi- 
cant changes in the pattern of 
energy use, reflecting structural 
changes in the economy and in 
the energy requirements of its 
various sectors. Manufacturing, 
mining and the energy-produc- 
ing industries themselves are ex- 
pected to use a higher percent- 
age of the total than at present, 
with residential and commercial 
demands being correspondingly 
reduced. These estimates are set 
forth in Table XIX which shows 
comparative figures for 1926, 
1953 and the projected distribu- 
tion for 1980. 


3. The changes in the sources 
of energy by 1980 are expected 


to be even greater than the 


changes in the pattern of con- 
sumption. Estimates, again with 
comparable figures for 1926 and 
1953 and projected figures for 
1980 are shown in Table XX. 


4. It should be noted that this 
distribution is based on the con- 
sumption of energy in its prim- 
ary or relatively raw form, be- 
fore the deduction of losses due 
to the inefficiency inherent in 
most methods by which energy 
is produced, transported and 
eonsumed. Hydro - electricity, 





Table XIX 
‘The Estimated Pattern of 








Table XX 


The Estimated Sources or 
Types of Energy Used in 
Canada 


Each source as a percentage of 
total energy consumed, measured 
in terms of tons of coal 


equivalent 
; 1926 1953 
Energy Source % % 
Coal (including coal 
for electrical gene- 
ration) . 
Petroleum 
Natural gas* 
Wood 


Nuclear energy® .... 


*Inciuding natural gas liquids. 
sMeasured in terms of its contribution 
as electricity. 





however, can be put to work 
much more efficiently than liquid 
fuels or coal, and its effective 
contribution in the total energy 
picture today appears to be in 
the order of 20% contrasted with 
8% as shown in the table. 
Twenty-five years from now the 
corresponding percentage may 
be more like 25%. 


5.. Nuclear energy may begin 
te appear on a commercial scale 
before 1970, with the most likely 
locations southern Ontario and 
the Maritimes. Like hydro- 
electric power, it is an efficient 
source of energy, and by 1980 ifs 
net contribution to energy re- 
quirements may be about 4%, 
The comparatively modest role 
envisaged for nuclear energy 
may come as a surprise. and it 
may be that unforeseen techno- 
logical advances could make 
nuclear electricity competitive 
at an earlier date than that fore- 
cast here. Nevertheless, Canada 
is well endowed with other forms 
of energy, which in most areas 
are both accessible and relatively 
cheap. Other countries, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, West- 
ern Germany and Japan, are in 
a less fortunate position and 
consequently nuclear energy in 
those countries will tend tc be 
developed more rapidly. ‘ 

Because nuclear energy will 
become competitive at a later 
date on this continent, it will 





industry by its large capital ex- 
penditures has indirectly led to 
the employment of a great many 
persons in the construction, 
transportation and manufactur- 
ing sectors of the economy. 

5. The greater part of the pro- 
duction of the Canadian mining 
industry is exported to other 

ies. In 1955 total exports 
of metal and industrial minerals 
amounted to $1,018 million or 
62% of the total value of pro- 
duction in that year. This ac- 
counted for about 25% of Can- 
ada’s commodity exports in 1955, 
an increase from 9% in 1926-30 
and from 12% in 1945-49. 

6. Canada possesses the min- 
eral resources to sustain much 
higher levels of output. It is not 
usually necessary for mining 
companies to prove reserves for 
more than their estimated re- 
quirements for the next 20 or 30 
years, Most of the important 
mines have done this, and in the 
normal course of events many of 
them will find more ore in the 
same or adjoining deposits when 
it is needed. 

Less than one third of the na- 
tion’s land area has so far been 
covered by geological reconnais- 
sance mapping and very much 
less than that on a scale ade- 
quate for mineral exploration. 
As additional areas are mapped 
and with continuing improve- 
ments in the science: and tech- 
niques of geology, there is little 
doubt that many new mines will 
be discovered in Canadr in the 
years to come, 


rising with it is the demand for 
minerals. Canada should become 
a major supplier to meet this in- 
creased demand because of her 
geographical location relative to 
the world’s major markets (par- 
ticularly the United States), 
favorable geological conditions, 
and relatively low costs of pro- 
duction. 


8. Estimates of the expected 
demand for metals and indus- 
trial minerals and the expected 
increase in the production of 
these metals and minerals are 
contai in the study entitled 
Mining and Mineral ing 
in Canada, which will be pub- 
lished under our auspices. This 
study estimates that the total 
value of the industry’s produc- 
tion by 1980 may be about three 
and a half times present levels, 
compared with an increase in 
the Gross National Product to 
about three times the current 
figure. Exports may be four 
times as large as at present if 
the United States market is not 
restricted and if purchases by 
overseas countries are not lim- 
ited appreciably by exchange 
difficulties. On this basis ex- 
ports of metals and industrial 
minerals would account for as 
much as one-third of all com- 
modity exports by 1980 compar- 
ed with one quarter at the pres- 
ent time. 


9. The increfse in the volume 
of production may be even 
greater than the increase in pro- 
duction, measured in value 
terms. This seems probable be- 


il, Gas to 


tion may increase ten or more 
times within the 25-year period. 
It is clear from these figures that 
future economic development 
will depend to an increasing ex- 
tent upon its resources of these 
fuels. : 

7. The size o1 our domestic re- 
quirements is of courge only one 
of the déterminants of the rate 
of growth of the Canadian oil 


,and gas industry. The’ first and 


most important factor is that 
the oil and gas be there to find 
and develop. There is every 
reason to believe that the geclo- 
gy of the interior plains region 
of Canada stretching from the 
United States border into the 
Northwest Territories is favor- 
able to the discovery of large 
amounts of oil and gas, and that 
our prospective reserves should 
be more than sufficient to meet 
any demand in Canada in the 
foreseeable future. 


The Commission’s study, 
Canadian Energy Prospects, sug- 
gests a possible level of produc- 
tion in 1980 substantially above 
forecast domestic demand. The 
potential output of oil in 1980 
is estimated at about ten times 
1955 production and between 
one and a half times and twice 
the anticipated Canadian re- 
quirements in 1980. 

For gas, the potential output 
is estimated at over fifteen times 
1955 output which will be about 
50% more than expected do- 
mestic requirements in 1980.This 
means that there will be large 
quantities of oil and gas avail- 
able for export. If we continue 
to import oil into Quebec and 
the Atlantic ~ Provinces, 
quantities available for export 
from the Prairies will be corres- 
pondingly greater. 

Should these exports be real- 
ized, our net export surplus by 
1980 in oil and gas alone would 
be over $1 billion per annum 
compared with an excess ef im- 
ports over exports in 1955 of 
$340 million. 

8. It is clear that our ability to 
reach this level] of output will 
depend in large measure on ex- 


the, 


ponding costs in Venezuela, the 
most important of the South Am- 
erican oil-producing countries. 


10. Another factor in our 
favor. is our’ proximity to the 
United States. Because of this 
it seerms probable that the au- 
thorities in that country will 
continue to look favorably upon 
programs for increasing the ex- 
isting oil reserves in Canada. 
We believe there are good 
grounds for concluding that the 
pace of expioration and develop- 
ment will continue te be rapid. 
The expansion in the Canadian 
activities of most of the major 
international oil companies ap- 
pears to reinforce this view. 

We believe also that the long- 
run prospects for the production 
of oil in Canada and for exports 
to the United States are promis- 
ing. There are difficulties in the 
way of more immediate exports 
however, which it is important 
to review and consider. . 


11. The most important mar- 
kets, actual or potential, for 
Canadian oil are those in West- 
ern Canada, the Toronto area, in 
the Pacific Northwest and North 
Central States of the United 
States, in California and in the 
Montreal area. 

It is important to note that 
there are obstacles to entry into 
the United States market. Al- 
though the tariff on crude pe- 
troleum is low, there is a recur- 
rent threat of official or unofficial 
quota restrictions on crude pe- 
troleum and a prohibitive tariff 
on refined products. 

The Toronto market is now 
receiving western oil, but the 
Montreal market is at present 
served by imported crude from 
the Caribbean area and the 
Middle East and to some extent 
by imported products from the 
United States. Importations into 
Canada of crude, residual oil and 
refined products are not of 
course restricted to the Montreal 
area but enter C:nada at many 
different places from St. John’s 
to Vancouver; the Montreal area, 


dustry, are the principal sup- 
pliers of crude to the Montreal 
market, and are important sup- 
pliers in most areas of the United 
States. 


levels from exploration and de- 
velopment through mining and 
mineral processing to marketing 
have continued to offset the cost 
increases that have been encoun- 


the average, again with some ex- 
ceptions, during the next two or 
three decades. 


10. There will, of course, be 
wide variations in the rate of in- 
creased world demand for each 
of the different metals and in 
the proportion of this demand 
which may be met by Canadian 
sources of supply. 

By 1980, the value of the 
output of aluminum ingot in 
Canada, based on our low- 
cost power resources and on 
imported bauxite or alumina, 
might be close to five times 
as great as it is today. Twenty- 
five years from now the pro- 
duction of iron ore might be 
four fimes as great in value and 
the production of copper twice 
as great in value as in 1955. 

Depending on relative price 
movements and on the extent to 
which the Canadian souree ma- 
terials are processed in this 
country, the value of the pro- 
duction of both nickel and 
uranium may be as great, or 
nearly as great, as that of cop- 
per by 1980. 

Other more important non- 
ferrous metals, the output of 
which by 1980 could be two to 
four times the present level, in- 
clude lead, zinc and magnesium. 


i 
~ 


Titanium metal and such éle- 
ments as manganese, thorium, 
lithium, columbium and the rare 
earths may also make a substan- 
tial contribution to Canada’s 
production of primary metals in 
the years to come. We expect 
the of gold, on the 
other hand, te decline unless 
there is an increase in price. 


11. Asbestos will probably 
continue to be much the most 
important industrial mineral 
produced in Canada. The output 
of potash, which is insignificant 
today, may also reach very sub- 
stantial proportions. Sulphur 
production, both as a by-product 
of metal mining and from natu- 
ral gas, should become an im- 
portant industry. The output of 
gypsum is also likely to increase 
considerably both for domestic 
needs and for export to the 
United States. Production of 
the various structural materials 
such as cement, sand and brick 
for the domestic market will in- 
crease with construction expen- 
ditures in Canada. 


‘12. A great deal is said from 
time to time about further proc- 
essing’ of minerals, metals and 
other materials in Canada. Cer- 
tainl> it is desirable that no op- 
portunities for doing so should 
be overlooked, but we should 
always remember that Canada’s 
customers in other countries 
usually have other sources of 
supply available to them. 


If, for instance, obstacles were 
placed in the way of exporting 
iron ore from Canada in the 
form of ore, the steel companies 
in the United States, who are 
the principal customers for Can- 
ada’s iron ore, could probably 
fill their requirements some- 
where else. 

We are fortunate to have very 
large and high-grade iron ore 
deposits in Canada and theif de- 
velopment has added greatly 
and will continue to add to the 
well-being not only of those 


e Available 


sidiaries in Canada; their net 
worldwide position would not be 
changed, 


12. Such a situation, however, 
is not one that could be regarded 
by Canadians with complacency. 
Under conditions where we have 
proven and potential reserves 
more than sufficient for our own 
longer-term requirements, it ‘s 
better policy for us to develop 
and use or sell our oil than to be 
forced jto sit upon it until] more 
favorable marketing opportuni- 
ties occur, such as a time of 
searcities or international ten- 
sion, 


This is not to suggest that we 
should rush to sell to the first 
bidder, regardless of price. It 
means rather that we should 
seek more or less immediate 


markets at reasonable prices for 


our oil and other materials in 
order that the present genera- 
tion may receive some of the 
benefits from them and*in order 
to ensure the continuation of the 
present rapid pace” of develop- 
ment in our oil industry; 

' Moreover, if circumstances 
were such that a substantial 
quantity of the oil discovered 
had to be rhut in for a long 
period, there would be little or 
no place for independent Cana- 
dian producers, who must re- 
ceive a reasonable income from 
sales of their products if they 
are to survive. 


13. What are the alternatives? 
In the first place it must be em- 
phasized that the soundest and 
most economic market for west- 
ern oil, apart from the Prairies 
and southern Ontario, is in the 
Pacific Northwest and in the 
North Central States of the 
United States—if possible, for 
refined products as well as for 
crude—and the cheapest source 


. of supply for the Montreal mar- 


ket is imported crude. 

If our way into the United 
States market were likely to be 
restricted for any extended peri- 
od of years, however, it is prob- 
able that the industry would 
decide to meet some part of the 
requirements of the Montreal 
market with crude from Western 
Canada even though at some 
sacrifice in terms of price to the 
producers. Furthermore it is 
conceivabie that at some future 
time, if’ the circumstances were 
such as to warrant it, the govern- 


market being served by western 
crude. 


14. Natural gas from Western 


Canada now finds its main mar- - 


adequate. reserves are main- 
tained to serve our own longer 
term future needs and 

that reasonable provision is made 
for the sale of the byproducts of 
the purifying or cleaning pro- 
cess. 

It is possible, however, that 
in negotiations concerning the 
export of Canadian natural gas, 
the bargaining position of Cana- 
dian exporters will need 
strengthening if prices and other 
terms are to be established on a 
reasonable basis. In this connec- 
tion it is to be noted that any 
negotiations respecting exports 
to the United States must be 
approved by the Federal Power 
Commission of the United States, 
whose function it is to safeguard 
and protect United States, not 
Canadian, interests. There ig no 
similar body in Canada and in- 
terests of the exporters, and 
Canadian interests generally, 
may thereby be prejudiced. 


15. It should be noted tha. the 
expansion of our oil and gas 
industry will require very sub- 
stantia] capital investment. As 
defined by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, total capital invest- 
ment in the oil and gas industry 
in Canada during 1955, including 
investment in the exploration, 
development, production, trans- 
mission, refining and the mar- 
keting or distributing sections of 
the industry, amounted to some 
$450 million. If the level of out- 
put we are considering for this 
industry were to be realized by 
1980, the investment required 
during the intervening 25-year 
period might be of the order of 
$25 billion. 


16. Equally striking as the rise 
in the importance of oil and gas 
as a source of energy is the de- 
cline, actual and prospective, in 
the importance of coal, Although 
tonnages required may increase 
somewhat over the next 25 
years, by 1980 coal is expected 
to account for less than one sixth 
of the total of all energy con- 
sumed, compared with nearly 
two fifths in 1953 and more than 
two thirds in 1926. By far the 
largest market for coal will be 
Ontario, where it will be needed 
primarly for the generation of 
electricity. It is expected that 
the very considerable coal re- 
quirements of that province will 
continue to be met by importa- 
tions from the United States and 
so far as can be foreseen at pres- 
ent there should pot be az’ 
particular problems of supply. 


17. It seems probable that be- 
cause of the abundance of oil 
and natural gas in Western Can- 
ada, the demands for coal from 
underground mines in that area 
will continue to decline, except 
where special metallurgical 


tive, particularly in areas where 
hydro-electric power resources 
are limited and where there is 
little overburden to be removed. 
There may continue to be diffi- 
culties in relocating Albert and 
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where the raines are located but 
also of other people who are en- 
gaged in the transportation of 
the ore and in supplying goods 
and services to the operations. 


location, sornetimes near the re- 
source, at other times close to 
the market. To run counter to 
these market forces would tend 
to increase the costs of the final 
product and make the cevelop- 
ment of the resource less aftrac- 
tive. , 

13. There muy be souna argu- 
ments and better opportunities 
for refining a great percentage 
of certain metals—for example, 
nickel, lead, zinc, titanium and 
perhaps uranium—prior to ex- 
port, but each situation requires 
careful study on an individual 
basis before any such conelusien 
would be justified. In some 
cases, and titanium is a ex- 
ample, the tariff situation ih the 
United States may be an ‘effec- 
tive barrier.4In others, as with 
exports of lead and zinc from 
eastern Canada, we must coh- 
tinue to export concentrates un- 
less and until smelting facilities 
become available in that part of 
the country. 


In the case of nickel, for ex- 
ample, it might be reasonable to 
stipulate that any additional 
production should be refined in 


Canada before being exported, 
but the circumstances prevailing 


at the time would need to be 
considered carefully before any 
such decision could be reached 
with assurance. There will be 
an upper limit to the amount of 
low-cost power which can be 
obtained from advantageously 
situated water power” sites in 
Canada. This, together with ad- 
vances made elsewhere in the 
generation of electricity by 


ployment conditions in the West, 
and the assistance granted by 
provincial governments, have so 
far prevented this problem from 
becoming acute. 


18. The situation is somewhat 
different in the coal mining in- 
dustry in the Maritime’ Prov- 
inces. Coal. is the principal 
energy source in‘that area and 
coal mining is a major source of 
employment, particularly in the 
Province of Nova Scotia. The 
long-term deterioration in the 
competitive position of the Mari- 
times coal rnining industry, with 
all its implications for employ- 
ment in that region, is a con- 
tinuing cause for concern. In 
Section 16 of the report, which 
considers the special difficulties 
of the Atlantic Provinces, we 
have some suggestions to make 
for helping the industry to main- 
tain an appreciable share of the 
market in the Atlantic region 
(including requirements for the 
generation of thermal power), 
and for assisting miners who may 
be displaced because of improv- 
ing mining techniques and be- 
cause of static or declining sales. 


19. Capital expenditures for 
hydro-electric installations in- 
cluding transmission and distri- 
bution facilities over the next 
25 years may amount to some 
$15 to $20 billion and 
value of total output of 
electric power in 1980 
four or five times as great as 


try, the efficient deve 
a large new project may require 


that it be designed to produce 


much more power than can be 
used immediately in the area of 
economic power transmission al- 
though the general growth of the 
area will require all the output 

over a period of years. 
Under these circumstances one 
possibility is to try, by low rates, 
of the relatively 
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Between Manufacturing 


SECONDARY MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES 

1. We Rave included under the 
category “Secondary Manufac- : 
turing” those industries which 
by and large produce end prod- 
ucts rather than industrial ma- 
terials, and which draw on for- 
eign as well as domestic sources 
for raw materials and compo- 
nent parts. These industries sell 
their output principally in the 
domestic market. Examples are 
the cotton textiles, motor vehi- 
cles and electrical apparatus and 701 
supplies industries. By contrast, Clo 858 
we have used the heading “Pri- oe. 232 
mary Manufacturing” for indus- secondary 117 
tries such as‘smelting and refin- ow = 389 
ing which are based mainly on 544 
the processing of natural re- cu implements 171 
sources into industrial materials. 
A large part of the output of 
these industries is exported. 

2. We hasten to point out that 
no completely clear-cut distinc - 
tion can be made between pri- 
mary and secondary manufac- 
turing. Some industries contain 
elements of both, and where sta- 
tistical difficulties prevent a di- 
vision being made the industry 
has beer? assigned to the group 





Age 








with 


20-24 25-44 


2110 


45-64 
1365 
91.7% 
1250 
115 
1555 
92.0% 
1430 
125 
1775 
92.0%. 
1635 
140 
1975 
92.0%. 
1815 
160 
2180 
92.0%, 
2005 
175 
2330 


Table XXI 

Output and employment ter secondary manufacturing industries 
cenie* aaee a 

Production’ 

($ Milliens) 


Beverages 
ucts 


1955 Civ. non-inst. pop. 14+*... 
Membership rate ......... 97.5%, 
in labor force ... 2060 
Not in labor force ........ 50 

1960 Civ. non-inst. pop. 14+*.. 2265 
Membership rate ........ 97 5% 
In labor force .....seece. 2210 
Not in labor force ........ 55 
Civ. non-inst. pop. 14+*.. 2395 
Membership rate ...... 97 .5%o 
In labor force .. 2335 
Not in labor force ...... 60 
Civ. non-inst. pop. 14+ 2610 
Membership rate 97 5%. 
In labor force . . 2545 
Not in labor force ...... 65 
Civ. non-inst. pop. 14+*. 2945 
Membership rate ...... 97.5%. 
In labor force . 2870 
Not in labor force ........ 75 
Civ. non-inst. pop. 14+*.. 3430 
Membership rate ........ 97.5 %o 92.0% 
In labor force .. 3345 2145 


a le kB 0 ne pertinent eI cee Rp AG IE A AEE Pi Be He 


Employees’ 
(Thousand ) 
40.3 
4A3 21.9 

509 


23.1 
214 9.5 
291 





33.1 
73.2 
120.1 
29.8 


BREE BEEEBEE 


ip 
=~ 


371 





Not in labor force ......... 
*Civitien Non-Institutional Pepuletion aged 14 and ever. 


85 185 








Give Canadian-Held C ompanies 


Concessions in Oil-Gas Taxes 


TAXATION OF THE OIL 
AND GAS INDUSTRY 


1. The Commission did not 
undertake an exhaustive study 
of the effects which taxation of 

rsonal and’ corporate incomes 

ve had and are having upon 
investment in primary and other 
industry in Canada. However, 
we did arrange for a study, Cer- 
tain Aspects of Taxation Re- 
lating to Investment in Canada 
by Non-Residents, to be pre- 
prepared, and this may be re- 
ferred to by those interested in 
these matters. , 


A number of qualified wit- 
nesses appeared before us in the 
course of our public hearings 
and expressed views on this and 
related subjects. It seems clear 
from the evidence that taxation 
of personal and corporate in- 
comes at present rates does 
create problems respecting in- 
vestment by Canadians in Cana- 
dian industry, This seems to be 
true in particular in the oi) and 
gas industry, on which we heard 
many submissions and proposals. 
While, therefore, we do not-pro- 
pose to offer suggestions or to 
comment upon taxation policies 
in general, it may be helpful if 
we report our conclusions re- 
specting the taxation of this one 
industry, the potential growth 
and importance of which seems 
hardly yet to be realized by 
many people in this country. 

2. Three important criticisms 
were offered of our tax system 
in so far as the oil and gas in- 
dustry is concerned, namely: 


(a) Canadians are at a disad- 
vantage vis-a-vis the United 
States operators in the 
Canadian oil and gas field. 

(b) Certain acquisition. and 
property costs are not al- 
lowed as deductions in 
computing taxable income. 


(c) The method of computing 
depletion allowances is not 
as favorable in Canada as 
in the United States and, 
furthermore, it gives a sub- 
stantial advantage to the 
large integrated oil com- 
panies as compared with 
the independent producers. 
(Mining companies which 
are engaged in the explora- 
tiort and development end 
of the oil and gas industry 
enjoy the same advantage 
under our tax laws.) 

3. Very generous tax treat- 
ment is given in the United 
States individuals and to com- 
panies who invest in the oil and 
gas industry. For example, an 
individual with a large income, 
prt of which is taxable at rates 
ef, say, 80% or even higher, 
Miay waivest in oil wells and de- 
duct any part of his expenditure 
which proves to be unproductive 
from the amount of his income 
which is subject to tax. This 
means that it costs such an in- 
dividual only 20c or less out of 
every dollar which he spends 
unsuccessfully in looking for oil 
either within the confines of the 
United States or elsewhere; the 
balance is a special] tax conces- 
sion under the United States tax 
laws. Similarly the established 
United States oil companies, 
which spend by far the largest 
sums in exploration and develop- 


ment work throughout the 
world, receive very favorable 
tax treatment in comparison 
with other United States indus- 
tries. 

To this extent the United 
States Government may be said 
to be encouraging a world-wide 
search of oil by United States 
citizens and United States oil 
companies. This quite obviously 
is a perfectly reasonable and 
proper course for the United 
States authorities to adopt if 
they so wish. Undoubtedly their 
policy has provided a tremend- 
ous stimulus to the United States 
oil and gas industry as a result of 
which great discoveries have 
been made and great develop- 
ments have occurred in many 
parts of the world, including 
Canada, which otherwise would 
not have happened or, at least, 
would not have happened nearly 
so quickly. 


It is quite true that these tax 
policies place United States citi- 
zens and United States oil com- 
panies in a preferred position 
in searching for oil in Canada, 
compared with Canadian citizens 
and Canadan companies. But 
this does not mean that Canada 
should mecessariiy adopt the 
same policy. While we have a 
vital imterest in the develop- 
ment of the .oil and gas industry 
in this country, we have a vital 
interest in the development of 
many other industries as well. 
It would be an unwise practice 
for Canada to start favoring one 
industry over others through tax 
concessions merely because this 
is being done in the United 
States for reasons which, in that 
country, may be perfectly valid. 


4° There seem to be two ways 
in which this problem might be 
dealt with. One would be to re- 
quire all foreigners who wish to 
do business or to hold or develop 
resources in Canada to incor- 
porate their businesses in this 
eountry under the federal or 
under one of the provincial com- 
panies acts. However, there 
would be no‘ assurance that this 
action would necessarily negate 
the tax advantages which United 
States citizens and United States 
companies enjoy at present un- 
der the tax laws of their own 
country. ' 


An alternative approach and 
one which we think would be a 
betier one would be to devise 
some formula for giving com- 
panies in which Canadian citi- 
zens participate some special 
concessions under certain cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Ways 
in which this might be done are 
discussed in Section 14. 

5. The second criticism of our 
taxation policies with respect to 


the oil and gas industry is that’ 


operators in this industry in com- 
puting their taxable income are 


not allowed to deduct the ac- 


quisition costs of unproductive 
property other than the original 
for 


doned as unproductive and for 
rentals up to $1 per acre per 


erators may be entitled to’claim 
as deductions with respect to 
property costs was limited to 
the cost of the property to the 
original company or individual 
who acquired it. Without some 
such restriction there might be 
a pyramiding of acquisition costs 
through sales from one company 
or individual to another. 


6. The third important criti- 
cism of our tax policies with re- 
spect to the oil and gas industry 
has to do with the way in which 
the depletion allowance is com- 
puted. The allowance for deple- 
tion to the extractive industries 
in Canada has served two pur 
poses, 


In the first place, it permits 
companies in these industries to 
recoup out of income that part 
of their acquisition costs which 
they are not allowed to deduct 
in computing their taxable in- 
come, 


The second and much more 
important purpose of the de- 
pletion allowance is to provide 
a special incentive to the extrac- 
tive industries to compensate 
them for the risks which are in- 
herent in any mining enterprise. 


In the case of the oil industry 
in Canada, there is not only the 
risk that no oil or gas will be 
found, but even if an operator 
is successful in finding oil or 
gas, any substantial income 
therefrom may have to be de- 
ferred for some years until ade- 
quate markets can be found. 
These are important considera- 
tions, although the time may 
come when it is felt that the 
primary industries are sufficient- 
ly well established in Canada to 
do without special concessions. 


If it ts felt that this time has 
not yet arrived, consideration 
might be given to changing the 
form of the special tax incentive 
which is at present being ac- 
corded to the extractive indus- 
tries. Instead of being granted 
an allowance for depletion, they 
might be charged a lower rate 
of tax on that portion of their 
profits which is dependent upon 


risk taking, i.¢., the profits fram - 


the producing end of the busi- 
ness after ail charges and costs 
pertaining to that part of the 
business have first been deduct- 
ed. 


7. An alternative approach 
would be to continue the pres- 
ent principle of granting a de- 
pletion allowance at some ap- 
propriate rate but computing it 
the same way as in the United 
States. In that country a stated 
percentage of the gross profits 
from production is exempted 
from tax. 


In Canada, at the present time, 
no allowance is granted for de- 
pletion until all accumulated ex- 
penditures on exploration and 
development have first been ex- 
hausted as deductions in com- 
puting taxable income. This 
gives a considerable advantage 


to the large integrated oil com- ; 


panies vis-a-vis the independent . 
operators in the exploration and 
development field. The former 
are permitted to offset their ex- 
ploration and development ex- 
penditures against their total in- 
come, including their income 


from refining and marketing. In 
this way, their exploration and 
development expenditures may 
be immediately financed to a 
considerable extent by tax 
money, Le. out of monies which 
otherwise would have to be paid 
as taxes on profits earned in 
other spheres of activity. 


Furthermore, because these 
expenditures by the integrated 
companies become fully claimed 
earlier than in the case of tax- 
payers who are producers only, 
the integrated companies be- 
come entitled to a depletion ai- 
lowance sooner than the inde- 
pendent producers. In effect this 
means that they obtain a deple- 
tion allowance on a larger pro- 
portion of the profits earned on 
the oil or gas which they dis- 
cover than the independents do. 
This differential would be re- 
moved, at least in part, by the 
adoption of the method used in 
the United States. 


8. Quite apart from the way 
in which the depletion allowance 
is computed, there is the ques- 
tion of whether it is reasonable 
to permit the large integrated 
oil companies to deduct their 
exploration and development 
costs from their total income in 
view of the advantage is gives 
them over independent pro- 
ducers. To an important extent, 
it seems that the appropriate de- 
cision on this question must de- 
pend upon the decision which 
is taken respecting the rate of 
depletion allowance and the 
way it is computed (or, alter- 
natively, upon the rate of tax 
imposed upon the profits earned 
from production activities). 


If the depletion allowance .is 
sufficient to provide an adequate 
incentive for all the exploration 
and development work that is 
thought to be desirable, then it 
may not be necessary or even 
logical to give a further incen- 
tive to the large integrated oil 
companies. If, however, the de- 
pletion allowance decided upon 
is a relatively moderate one, 
then this additional incentive to 
the large companies may be 
necessary if the desired amount 
of exploration and development 
work is to go on. 


most appropriate to the largest 
proportion of its output. Some 
secondary manufacturing indus- 
tries are also increasingly en- 
gaged in functions of a service 
character such as packaging, 
warehousing and repairing, and 
it is not always possible for sta- 
tistical purposes to identify and 
separate out these service op- 
erations. It seems probable that 
with the growth and continued 
integration of industry, the dis- 
tinction between primary manu- 
facturing, secondary manufac- 
turing and certain sections of 
the service field will become in- 
creasingly blurred. The problem 
of classification is also apparent 
in trying to fit particular com- 
panies into established industry 
categories. For example, pro- 
ducers in the oil industry are 
spreading into chemicals; chemi- 
cal companies are in the textile 
business; and meat packers pro- 
duce margarine and soap. 

3. One further word of cau- 
tion may be needed. There are 
important differences among in- 
dividual secondary manufactur- 
ing industries, and what may be 
trie for one may'not be entirely 
accurate for another. Further- 
more, there are wide differences 
between the operations and the 
problems.of different sections of 
the same industry, particularly 
in textiles and in chemicals. It 
is important that this be kept in 
mind when one attempts to gen- 
eralize about the characteristics 
and the problems of secondary 
manufacturing as a whole. 

4. The wide diversity of in- 
dustries which are grouped un- 
der the heading of secondary 
manufacturing is indicated in 
Table XXI, which lists the .in- 
dustries in question and shows 
the gross value of production 
and numbers of employees for 
each of them in 1953. (The base 
year for the projections is 1953 
because more recent data are 
not in final form.) 

5. Our secondary manufactur- 
ing industries sell most of their 
products on the domestic mar- 
ket; in 1955 only 6% of the total 
output was exported. The main 
reason for this is the tariff and 
restrictive commercial policies 
of foreign countries. This is par- 
ticularly true of the United 
States, the largest potential ex- 
port market for Canadian manu- 
factures, where tariffs are in 
general much higher on manu- 
factured goods than on raw or 
semiprocessed materials. 

Of course not all Canadian 
secondary industries could com- 
pete in the U.S. market even if 
there were no restrictions 
against them. Some have na- 
tural disadvantages, such as 
greater distance from the large 
centres of U.S. population, in- 
adequate experience in produc- 
ing for and selling in a very 
large market, and lack of access 
to pools of labor with certain 








The Farms 


(Base: 1951 as 100, except for index of physical 
volume of production based on the average of 
1947-55) 


1951 


100 
100 91 87 
100 84 86 


Aabehrice RE PTLERTE 

Number of farms ... 

‘ Labor per farm ..... 
Physical volume of 

livestock production 


‘100 
(1947-55 = 100) 


Physical volume of all 


> 


? 


production perfarm 100 


1965 
110 


1980 
116 


137 212 


130 185 
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$12,290 





1,090.0 


aGross Value of Production is based on the final factory selling prices of output 


and includes a substantial amount of 


eThe Census of Industry Employment figures on which this table is based do not 
secondary 


cover the entire labor force in 


greg ede mee Bo gh A 
between — 


y industry; 
somewhat more comprehensive and is more suitable for 


sectors of the economy. 





specialized skills. Moreover, in 
every country some proportion 
of secondary industry, for ex- 
ample, bricks and bakery prod- 
ucts, is local in nature and is not 
too susceptible to foreign com- 
petition. 


6. In most cases, Canadian 
companies in the secondary 
manufacturing field find that 
their keenest competition comes 
from the United States. A study 
Canadian Secondary Manufac- 
turiig Industry to be published 
under our auspices, contains 
estimates which indicate that in 
terms of real output per man- 
hour the performance of Cana- 
dian secondary manufacturing 
industry as a whole is perhaps 
35%. to 40% below that of the 
United States. 


Similar comparisons have been 
attempted with other industrial- 
ized countries such as the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Germany; these 
appear to show that the real 
output per man-hour of Cana- 
dian secondary manufacturing 
industries taken as a whole is 
very considerably higher than it 
is in those countries. 

The reasons for the substan- 
tially lower output per man- 
hour in secondary manufactur- 
ing industry in Canada than in 
the United States stem over- 
whelmingly from the disadvan- 
tages which acerue from the 
smaller size of the Canadian 
market, a market which aver- 
ages only 1/15th that of the 
United States. These cost dis- 
advantages manifest themselves 
in many ways. Overhead costs, 
including office and maintenance 
staffs, research, design and engi- 
neering costs, engraving, tooling 
and die costs, are proportionate- 
ly higher in Canada. 

Because of the small market, 
manufacturers here are often 
urable to take advantage of the 
most efficient machinery which 


is economic only with very large - 


runs. Canadian manufacturers 
also are unable in most cases to 
obtain the maximum advantages 
to be gained from specialization. 
Other disadvantages for Cana- 
dian manufacturers, although 
generally of less importance than 
those stemming from the dis- 
economies of small-scale opera- 
tions, include the higher costs of 
machinery and materials (in 
part due to Canadian tariffs), 
higher costs of transportation 
and distribution, the more rig- 
orous climate, which adds to 
construction and heating costs, 
and, perhaps in some degree, 
differenecs in managerial skills 
and labor attitudes. 

7. The considerable differen- 
tial between Canada and the 
United States in real output per 
man-hour in secondary 
facturing is offset in part by the 
lower wages paid in Canada, 
amounting. on the average to 
about 25%, and in indus- 
tries by lower margins. 
Tariff protection, the average 
rates of which are difficult to 
determine but which lie be- 


manu-— 


include transportation costs, a 
modicum of bias sometimes 
shown in favor of Canadian 
products, and the quicker serv- 
ice and delivery usually obtain- 
able from domestic manufactur- 
ers 


It should be noted also that 
there is some evidence that 
productivity and cost differen- 
tials in some industries, includ- 
ing iron and steel, 
equipment and automobiles 
have narrowed somewhat, par- 
ticularly during the past decade. 
This improvement is not uni- 
form however and in other in- 
dustries the gap may actually 
have increased. 

. 8. The growth and competi- 
tive ability of Canadian secon- 
dary manufacturing industries 
have been greatly affected by 
our proximity to the United 
States and by the many corpo- 
rate links which Canadian 
manufacturers have with Unit- 
ed States firms. In the field of 
consumer goods the strong de- 
mand in Canada for United 
States brand name products has 


capital readily. They have been 
able to purchase from their 
parent companies complex parts, 
which if manufactured in Can- 
ada would be substantially 
higher in cost because of the 
small market. In this and other 
ways the ian subsidiaries 
have been assisted in building 
up operations from partial 


may have led to a more rapid 
expans ion in the manufacturing 
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‘No Sense in General Tariff 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 

1. Linked closely to any study 

Canadian secondary industry 
is the tariff and commercial 
policy. This subject is a diffi- 
cult one for many people to dis- 
cuss objectively, It has been a 
political issue of long standing; 
an issue which stirs regional! 
interests, feelings and antagon- 
isms, But quite obviously com- 
mercial policy involves prob- 
lems on which this Consmission 
should comment. Perhaps the 
best way of. doing so will be 
first to recite what we believe 
to be the most significant facts 
and ther to draw some conclu- 
sions from them: 


(a) To begin with, ft is clear 
that Canada is now an important 
industrial nation. More than 
25% of the total working force 
is employed in manufacturing 
at the present time; 20% is em- 
ployed in secondary manufac- 
turing. The expectation is that 
about the same percentage of 
an increasing labor force will 
be so employed in the future. 


(b) Every industrial nation 
has a tariff, and Canada is no 
exception, We have had a tariff 
since Confederation and the 
separate colonies had tariffs be- 
fore that time. There have been 
fluctuations in the level or de- 
gree of protection but over the 
years these’ fluctuations have, 
with few exceptions, not been 
so very pronounced one way or 


Car, Truck Owners Should Pay 


the other. It seems apparent 
that tariff protection, at some 
level, will be continued. 

(c) It is not possible to make 
exact comparisons of the level 
of protection or of the quantita- 
tive effects of tariff restrictions 
in different countries. It is a 
fact, however, that Canada’s 
economy is a relatively open one 
compared with that of other 
nations which have an important 
industrial base. The ratio of 
imports and exports to Gross 


National Product is relatively - 


high in Canada. 

(d) Canada has played a lead- 
ing part since World War II in 
tariff reductions, in interna- 
tional efforts to bring about a 
general reduction in tariffs and 
other trade restrictions, and in 
promoting a greater degree of 
freedom of trade on a multi- 
lateral basis. Both the average 
rate of duty collected on dutia- 
ble imports and the average rate 
of duty collected on all imports 
into Canada have been reduced 
by approximately, 25% since 
1939. Such percentage compari- 
song may tend to exaggerate the 
actual measure of the reduction 
in protection which has taken 
place during the period, On the 
other hand, the percentages 
themselves do not reflect the 
decline in the real degree of 
protection which has occurred 
as a result of changes in the 
form and administration of the 
customs tariff in recent years. 


Certainly the reduction in pro- 
tection afforded the textile and 
machinery -industries since the 
war has been substantial and this 
has contributed to the consid- 
erable difficulties with which 
these industries have been faced. 

(e) There is no satisfactory 
way of measuring or estimating 
the true cost of the Canadian 
tariff in economic terms. It is 
possible to make comparisqns of 
the prices of goods in Canada 
with world prices and to esti- 
mate what the differences at- 
tributable to the tariff amount 
to in total for all expenditures 
in this country. A comparison 
of this "kind included in the 
Commission’s study Canadian 
Commercial Policy which sug- 
gests that the differences in 
total might amount ‘to perhaps 
3%% of the Gross National 
Product is of some interest, But 
this is very different from any 
estimate of the true economic 
cost of the Canadian tariff. Many 
assumptions, the validity of 
which would be open to serious 
question, would, be necessary 
in any such calculation. In our 
view it is not possible to make 
an accurate estimate of the 
economic cost of the. tarift. 

(f) Similarly there is no satis- 
factory way of measuring or 
evaluating the advantages the 
mation gains from having domes- 
tic manufacturing industries 
which provide it with assured 
sources of supply for many com- 


otherwise enjoy. 


modities and which give the 
economy a measure of diversi- 
fication and thug a greater de- 
gree of stability than it might 
Obviously, 
these are rea] advantages even 
though they cannot be evalu- 
ated in monetary terms. 

(g) While it is not possible to 
determine the true economic 
cost of the tariff in its entirety, 
it can be stated with confidence 
that a moderate increase or de- 
crease in the tariff would not 
have any appreciable effect 
upon the average standard of 
living in Canada. More than a 
moderate decrease would not 
seem to be a practical consid- 
eration unless alternative em- 
ployment opportunities could be 
provided for the people who 
would be displaced from second- 
ary manufacturing. And any 
substantial ihcrease in the tariff 
would seem to be equally un- 
acceptable to most Canadians. 

(h) The foregoing statements 
should be qualified by the obvi- 
ous fact that secondary manu- 
facturing industry is not evenly 
distributed over the country. 
One result of this is that the 
cost of the tariff bears more 
heavily on some areas than on 
others although it must be 
recognized that the distribution 
of government revenues and 
some other deliberate measures 
of government policy, including 
subsidy payments, substantially 
offset this disparity. 


| Higher Percentage Road Costs 


TRANSPORTATION 


1. For a country such as Can- 
ada, where a relatively small 
popuiation is spaced out over 
vast distances, the costs of trans- 
portation must inevitably pose 
problems of a profound and con- 
tinuing nature. The manner in 
which these problems hay. been 
dealt with in the past has had 
a direct influence on the binding 
together of the many regions 
making up the Canadian nation, 
and the way they are handled in 
future will undoubtedly affect 
our growth and our unity. | 

2. Many revolutionary changes 
have occurred ‘in the transpor- 
tation picture as a result of the 
advent of the automobile and, 
More recently, of the airplane. 
All forms of transportation have 
contributed and will continue to 
contribute immensely to the 
flexible working of the Canadian 
economy. Water carriers and 
pipelines can handle freight 
more cheaply in their respective 
and restricted fields, and the 
movement of freight by air may 
become more of a factor as the 
years go by. 

Except over long distances, 
highway trucking has advan- 
tages in the movement of many 
kinds of ‘merchandise, particu- 
larly those of high value. In 
most instances, however, the 
railways can transport heavy 
velume bulk commodities more 
cheaply and efficiently than the 
trucking industry. 
a time into the future as can 
be foreseen we must continue to 
expect the railways to carry 
most of this type of traffic. An 
efficient railway system is there- 
fore a vital necessity. 

3. The total volume of freight 
which the railways carry has 
increased steadily over the past 
few decades. It seems probable 
that the freight tonnage which 
will be handled by the railways 
will-contihue to increase, but a 
larger proportion of it likely 
will be represented by heavy 
volume bulk commodities car- 
ried at relatively low rates and 
a smaller proportion by high 
value merchandise which in the 
past has carried much higher 
freight rates. 

Moreover, the truckers’ share 
of the total business has been in- 
creasing rapidly, from 1% in 
1936 to 9% in 1949 to the present 
13%. There is every reason to 
believe that the percentage. of 
the total freight traffic which is 
carried by truck will continue to 
increase and that the truckers’ 
share of freight revenues will 
rise at an even faster pace. 

4 The growth of highway 
trucking is a fact of the greatest 
importance to the railways. 
Competition from the trucking 
industry has cut, and wil! con- 
tinue to cut, deeply into. the 


- 


For as long’ 


still are, fixed by statute. About 
30% of the total tonnage carried 
by the railways is represented 
by grain, on which the rates 
have been increased only very 
slightly since 1898. In_ the 
meantime railway operating 
costs have risen substantially. 

5. Railway workers expect 
their wages to increase over the 
years with the increasing pros- 
perity of the country and the 
rise in wages in other industries. 
Wages represent a high percen- 
tage of the total operating costs 
of the railways. Consequently, 
if wages increase without a cor- 
responding increase in the pro- 
ductivity of railway employees, 
the railways can stay in business 
only if revenues are increased. 
In view of the nature of the in- 
dustry, it seems doubtful if the 
Output per man in the railways 
can rise at as rapid a rate as in 
the economy as a whole, al- 
though such programs as diesel- 
ization have created some sig- 
nificant productivity gains in 
recent years. 

It is also unlikely that addi- 
tional revenues arising from an 
increased volume of business 
will be sufficient to offset in- 
creased costs. 

Since the war, the railways 
have been granted permission to 
introduce horizontal increases in 
freight rates on eight separate 
occasions in order to offset in- 
creases in their operating costs. 
The totak of the adjustments 
which have been = allowed 
amounts to an increase of sOme- 
what more than 100% over the 
rates prevailing in 1945. But if 
the freight rates are continually 
increased in any automatic fash- 
ion on high value merchandise, 
more of this traffic will be lost 
to highway trucking; and this 
will only accentuate the prob- 
lems of the railways. 

6. Additional revenue to meet 
rising costs could be obtained 
in three ways. 

First, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners’ might permit 
such increases in freight rates, 
mainly on high value merchan- 
dise, as could be made without 
loss of business to the railways. 

Second, rates on low value 
bulk commodities and particu- 
larly the statutory rates on grain 
could be increased. This is a 
matter on which many people 
hold extremely strong opinions, 
particularly in Western Canada 
where the grain rates have be- 
come imbedded in the structure 
of the regional economy. We do 
not suggest that any change 
should be made now in these 
statutory rates. However, with- 
in the longer period, improve- 
ment in the world wheat situa- 
tion and the growth of ne 
production in the prairie region 
may create conditions under 
which greater flexibility in grain 
rates could be introduced. 

Third, in lieu of an 
the rates on low heehee gs ag 
dities and, in particular, those 
on which the rates have long 
since been established by statute, 
the government could provide, 
in the form of a subdcicy, such 
additional amourts as may be 
necessary to Leip meet Tising 


tractable problem will probably 
involve a new charge on the 
public treasury. 

7. As has already been sug- 
gested, the relative importance 
of road and rail transportation 
has been profoundly altered 
within the past 30 years. It 
seems probable that furt'.er 
shifts in the balance may be - x- 
pected. 

One result may well be that 
when néw areas are being open- 
ed up, road transportation may 
be judged preferable to new rail 
services. In such cases the rail- 
ways should not be put under 
pressure to build new lines. 
Similarly, they should be given 
latitude to reduce the losses in- 
curred on some existing lines. 
When the railways were the sole 
form -of transportation it was 
necessary for them to operate 
services in sparsely populated 
areas even though this involved 
substantial losses. These losses 
could be offset by profits earned 
elsewhere. " 


Under the changed conditions 
of today, however, it seems 
highly desirable that the rail- 
ways should be permitted to 
abandon unprofitable branch 
lines and to discontinue other 
unprofitable services ‘if other 
transportation is available to the 
public. If no other transporta- 
tion is available, it would seem 
reasonable to permit the rail- 
ways themselves to introduce 
bus lines and trucking services 
where this could be done at 
some saving to themselves, pro- 
vided of course that the interests 
and requirements of the people 
residing in the areas affected 
were protected. 


8. The annual expenditures on 
highway construction have been 
steadily mounting im recent 
years with the increasing num- 
ber of automobile and truck 
registrations. Jn 1953, provin- 
cial government revenues from 
gasoline taxes and licence fees 
amounted to 89% of the expen- 
ditures on highways by provin- 
cial governments in that year. 
But these revenues amounted to 
only 64% of the total .expendi- 
tures by federal, provincial and 
municipal governments on high- 
ways, rural roads ard urban 


streets.. HighWay construction 
expenditures have continued to 
increase since 1953 and the ex- 
pectations are that this trend 
will continue,’ As these expen- 
ditures are related in very large 
measure to the numbers, the 
speeds and the weights of the 
vehicles in operation, we suggest 
that the owners of these vehicles 
should be required to pay an 
even higher percentage of the 
total costs involved than they 
are doing at the present time. 

9. In this connection, it should 
be emphasized that a substantial 
proportion of the increased 
costs. is necessitated by the 
heavier construction of high- 
ways and bridges which is now 
required to accommodate the 
heavier classes of "trucks. It is 
important, therefore, that studies 
be made to determine the taxes 
and licence fees which the 
owners of passenger vehicles 
and the operators of different 
classes of commercial vehicles 
should’ be charged respectively, 
having regard to the proportion 
of total costs which should rea- 
sonably be allocated to each of 
them. If the owners of vehicles in 
any category are payirg less than 
their appropriate. share, the 
owners of other vehicles may be 
paying more than their fair 
share. And if trucks in the 
heavier classes are being under- 
charged, this gives them a com- 
petitive advantage vis-a-vis the 
railways at a time when public 
subsidizing of railway revenues 
may be fast approaching. Quite 
obviously a situation of this kind 
makes little sense in terms of the 
most efficient use of our national 
resources. 

10. There are many questions 
in the field of transportation 
which are of very considerable 
importance. In Section 16 on 
the Atlantic Provinces we shall 
have something to say about the 
transportation problems of that 
area. In the Commission’s study 
on transportation in Canada 
reference is made to the require- 
ments of the North Shore of the 
Province of Quebec, to the pos- 
sible effects of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and to the needs of some 
other areas. We shall comment 
on these matters jn our final 
report. 
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2. While it is to be pos and 
in fact expected, that there will 
be some. reduction in existing 
restrictions to world trade over 
the long term, there do not seem 
to be grounds for expecting this 
to happen in the more immedi- 
ate future. The international 
atmosphere in these matters may 
change in time. In the mean- 
time, it Would not make sense 
for to embark upon any 
general program of tariff re- 
duction on a unilateral basis. 
Indeed in a world where our 
main trading partners are not 
prepared to make worthwhile 
reductions in their tariffs and 
other trade restrictions it would 
seem sensible for this country, 
for the time being, to hold the 
tariff line, on the average, at 
about its present level. 

3. At the same time we should 
take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to straighten out some of 
the anomalies which exist in the 
present tariff and to Simplify 
the whole structure as much as 
possible. No tariff is or can be 
constructed on a truly Iogicai or 
scientific basis. But if we are 
going to have a tariff at all, and 
that seems both obvious and 
necessary in a practical sense, 
we might as well make it as 
tidy and as orderly as possible. 
It should also be flexible in the 
sense that we should not hesitate 
to amend and revise it as occa- 
sion demands frpm time to time. 
In fact we would advocate a 
continuing re-examination of 
the tariff having in mind con- 
tinually changing industrial con- 
ditions, products and technology. 
In .this connection, if, as pre- 
viously suggested, the correct 
policy for Canada is to hold the 
present tariff levels on the 
average for the time being, any 
general revision of the tariff 
schedules will involve adjust- 
ments up as well as down in 
individual rates, In many cases 
such revisions would require 
international negotiation. 

While not expressing any 
views on the details of the vari- 
ous agreements by which inter- 
national trade is currently regu- 
lated, we are firmly of the 
opinion that efforts to promote a 
stable commercial regime in the 
international field, under which 
adjustments can be made in an 
orderly manner, are very much 
in Canada’s interest. 


4. The task which would be 
involved in any general revision 
of the Canadian tariff would be 
an extremely large one, and to 
be successful, it would need to 
be carefully planned and organ- 
ized. Before the examination 
and revision of each section of 
the tariff is cemmenced, the 
Government should instruct 
those responsible for such ex- 


amination of the objectives; or 
criteria which should govern 
them in their review. Such cri- 
teria might differ depending 
upon the industry or section of 
the tariff under study and per- 
haps depending to some extent 
upon the prevailing conditions 
of the day. 

The kind of criteria we have 
in mind, one or more of which 
might be applicable in some 
cases but not necessarily in 
others, would include such 
things as the number of people 
employed in the industry and 
those dependent upon it directly 
or indirectly; the relative stabil- 
ity of such employment and the 
alternative opportunities in the 
areas where the industry is lo- 
cated; the level of the rates of 
duty and the effect of such 
rates on consumer prices and on 
industrial costs; and the relia- 
bility of alternative sources of 
supply This list .is intended to 
be illustrative rather than com- 
prehensive in its coverage. 

In such a re-examination of 
the tariff, every effort should be 
made to reduce the number of 
separate items and to eliminate 
wherever possible both “end 
use” items and items “of a class 
or kind not made in Canada.” 
New additions should be made 
to either of these categories 
only in exceptional circumstan- 
ces. In the case of tariff sched- 
ules to be established for new 
industries or new products; 
those responsible for the exami- 
nation should be instructed to 
take into account both the eco- 
nomic desirability of the new 
industry or product in terms of 
the Canadian economy as a 


whole and the possibilities of - 


such industry or product being 
able to prosper without tariff 
protection or with a lower rate 
of protection once it became 
established. 


If the proposed examination 


and revision of the tariff were 
to be undertaken by the present 
Tariff Board, which would seem 
logical, that body would need 
to be strengthened quite con- 
siderably. To be specific. it 
should be provided with an en- 
larged research staff competent 
to deal with the and 
complicated problems that will 
be encountered. It might also be 
desirable to relieve the present 
Tariff Board of its responsibility 
for hearing appeals under the 
rina Act and the Excise Tax 
ct, 

5. Many submissions were 
made to the Commission during 
the course of its public hearings 
on the subject of “dumping.” It 
is probable that this term is 
often used rather loosely- and 
that at times it is applied to 
importations of goods at per- 
fectly bona fide prices. At times 


in the past, in other cases, some 
domestic manufacturers would 
seem to have had justifiable 
cause for complaint about the 
value placed on imported goods 
for duty purposes. Prior’to 1948, 
“dumping duty” could be levied 
if goods were imported at less 
than their cost of production, 
plus a reasonable percentage to 
cover the costs of distribution, 
overhead and profit. This left 
considerable discretion in the 
hands of the officials responsi- 
ble for administering the cus- 
toms legislation. It is alleged 
by some that customs appraisers 
were more critical in their 
examination of values prior to 
1948 than has been the case 
since Canada became a signa- 
tory of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and since 
the amending legislation was 
passed. It is a fact that the 
amount of anti-dumping duties 
has declined very considerably 
in recent years as a percentage 
of the total amount of duty col- 
lected. In this connection, it 
should be emphasized that the 
Customs Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue has 
not a sufficient number of 
qualified investigators to do any 
appreciable amount of policing 
of values. If there have been 
cases of dumping, therefore, in 
the legitimate sense of the term, 
it has not been the fault of the 
relatively few officials em- 
ployed on this phase of the 
work of the Department. . 

* 6. Established Canadian in - 
dustries and the people -em- 
ployed by them should be safe- 
guarded against imporiations 
of goods at dumped prices. Be- 
cause predatory dumping is most 
likely to take place at times 
when industry in the exporting 
country is: operating at less than 
capacity, special efforts to en- 
force the anti-dumping -legisla- 
tion should be made in 
circumstances. With this in view, 
the Commission suggests that 
the Customs Division of the De- 
partment of National Revenue 
be authorized to recruit what- ~ 
ever staff may be required to 
investigate adequately this q 
= of values for duty 

There should be no hesitation to 
use promptly the authority pro- 
vided in the recently amended 
Section 35 of the Customs Act 
in order to prevent the dump- 
ing of goods from abroad at less 
than their fair market value. 
If the section referred to proves 
inadequate for this purpose, it 
should be strengthened. 

7. It was represented to us 
that in some circumstances it 
might be neeessary to take 
action to safeguard established 
Canadian industries threatened 
by a flood of imports at de- 
vastatingly low prices from 


such ° 


Reduction on a Unilateral Basis 


countries where social conditi 

and the organization of 

tion and trade are 

ent from those which 

Canada. Political instability i 

some parts of the worl 

contribute from time to 

to difficulties of this kind. Safe- 

guards might. be 
if the tive 


for domestic production over the 
long term. In thig connection it 
is worth noting that several re- 
cent trade agreements entered 

by Canada include an es; 
cape clause against just such 
contingencies. 

8. From time to time some 
Canadians are inclined to specu- 
late about the - possibilities of 
some broad measure of reci- 
procity with the United States, 
the objective of which would 
be to eliminate the restrictions 
on trade between the two coun- 
tries. There is no reason to 
believe that United States au- 
thorities would be receptive to 
any such proposal, particularly 
if it implied the free entry into 
that country of the products of 
Canadian agriculture and fisher- 


“es at a time when there were 


now an important industrial na- 


tion and, as previously stated, 
one fifth of our total working 


upheaval in the lives of a 
many people in this country 


. who would of necessity have to 


find employment in other occu- 

pations — ‘in the United States, 

if not in Canada. The implica- 

tions of “> an upheaval: would 
to : 


regarded as a practical 
proposition. 


Time Will Blur Industry’ s Boundaries 


( Continued from page 30) 
sponding percentage at the pres- 
ent time. 

14. In the study of the secon- 
dary manufacturing industries 
referred to previously, some 
estimates are provided of trends 
in productivity and employment 
in these industries. Average an- 
nual increase in output per man- 
hour may be: close to 3%4%, 
compared with the range of 
24%% to 3%% which we have 
used in our estimates of produc- 
tivity in the business sector of 
the economy as a whole. On the 
basis of these figures, and allow- 
ing for the average reduction in 
hours worked referred to in Sec- 
tion 2, it is estimated that 25 
years from now secondary 
manufacturing industries will 
employ about 1,900,000 persons, 
or about 20% of the much larger 
civilian labor force at that time. 

15. Obviously not all secon- 
dary manufacturing industries 
will grow at the same rate. The 


. structure of each industry will 


be affected by the change in 
pressures of, demand and com- 
petition. Some will grow faster 
than the economy as a whole, 
others more slowly. We would 
expect that the fastest-growing 
industries will be electrical ap- 
paratus, electronics and chemi- 
cals. Primary iron and steel, 
industrial machinery, and oil 


refining may also show rates 


of growth «considerably above 
the average, closely followed by 
rubber products and the non- 
ferrous metals products~group. 
At the other end of the scale, 
the textile industry on the aver- 
age is not expected to more than 
double its present output by 
1980, while the rate of growth in 
railway rolling stock and ship- 
building may be somewhat less 
than this. Of course, the pros- 
pects for particular products 
will differ widely. from _ the 
growth expected for any par- 
ticular industry as a whole. 

16. As the growth of the sec- 
ondary manufacturing industry 
will be so devenm ~*~ +u>on 
Janene sawp expen...cures on 
machinery and equipment will 


3 tend to rise at a faster rate than 


output, onion indus- 


tries will become more capital- 
intensive than they are today. 
Those in which capital is of most 
importance will tend to show 
the greatest rate of progress. 


It follows also that with the 
increasing importance placed 
upon capital.equipment and the 
growing complexity of machin- 
ery and electronic devices to 
regulate it, there will inevitably 
be an increasing demand for 
skilled labor of all kinds, in- 
cluding technicians, engineers 
and scientists, as well as for ad- 
ministrative personnel of the 
highest calibre. 


17. It is obviously important 
that manufacturing industries in 
which more than a million 
people or almost 20% of the 
total civilian labor force are em- 
ployed at the present time 
should be encouraged and assist- 
ed in any reasonable way to be 
efficient and profitable. Having 
in mind the increasing neéd of 
secondary industry to mechanize 
its operations if it is to remain 
competitive, it is suggested that 
these industries be given the 
privilege of writing off over a 


_ very short period their 


investment both in buildings and 
in machinery and equipment. 
(While this is suggested to en- 
courage secondary industry to 
keep its factory buildings and 
equipment modern and up to 
date, such provision could also 
be applied to other industries in 
Canada.) 


We believe that this would be 
a most useful and effective in- 
centive for reducing costs and 
increasing the ability of secon- 
dary masufacturing industries 
to compete successfully with im- 
ported products: And as the 
capital assets of the industries in 
question can only be depreciated 
once for tax purposes, there 
should be no serious loss in gov- 
ernment revenucs over a period 
of years. Obviously, however, 
the timing of any measures in- 
tenc xd to assist the manufactur- 
in~ inwustries world be impor- 
tan.. 2 oth measu..s vould need 
to be roconciled-and integrated 
with other policies designed .to 
stimulate or to restrict the level 


of economic.activity eisdiceeiied 
the country. 

18..It would also be of consid- 
erable help in some manufactur- 
ing industries if large buyers, in- 
cluding all levels of government, 
the railways and public utilities, 
made a practice of discussing 


their prospective requirements 
and their capital expenditure 


programs with their principal 


suppliers well in advance of the . 


actual placing of orders. Closer 


_ liaison of this kind would make 


possible a more efficient spacing 
of production and would lead to 
lower production costs. 

A rather extreme example of 
the alternative approach is the 
practice which the railways have 
followed in the past of buying 
new freight cars. Orders have 
been placed spasmodically with 
little regard to either long-term 
requirements or the capacity of 
the suppliers; these orders ap- 
pear to have been dependent 
upon the buoyancy of railway 
revenues. When revenues have 
been depressed, the practice has 
been to place much smaller 
orders or to place no orders at 
all. This procedure has meant 
wide fluctuations in the volume 
of work carried out by the car 
manufacturers and in the vol- 
ume of their orders f steel and 
other commodities. inevi- 
tably has meant considerable 
swings in levels of employment 
in the industry with substantial 
numbers of people being laid off 
from time to time. It has meant 
also that excess capacity has 
been developed by the car 
manufacturers in order to han- 
dle peak volumes of business, 
which of necessity adds to their 
costs. 

This e 
merely to illustrate the désira- 
bility of purchasers and sup- 
pliers pips ings their pro- 
grams in order to reduce 
costs and to iron out fluctuations 
in the level of employm:>:: ti. 


size and complexity of Canadian 
manufacturing operations, it ap- 


le has been used 
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* PROS 
REQUIREMENTS AND 

SOURCES OF CAPITAL 

l. In the wer decade 1945 
to 1954 total new investment in 
Canada amounted to about $48 
billion, which was 25% of the 
total Gross National Product for 
the period, Residential construc- 
tion ted for about one- 
sixth 67 the total investment in 
the ten-year period, non-residen- 
tial construction for nearly one 
quarter and new machinery and 
equipment for about one third. 
Government investment and in- 
vestment in inventories each 
accounted for about one eighth 
of the total: This investment has 
been financed from a variety of 
sources, with: personal savings 
providing 22% of the total; gov- 
ernment surpluses and funds al- 
loca to capital projects 23%: 
undistributed torporation profits 
and depreciation allowances 
52%: and net capital inflows as 
reflected in the current account 
of the balance of payments 3%. 


- 2. Im the past few years there 
has been a change in the manner 
in which our capital require- 
ments have been met. In the 
year 1955, when total investment 
was $7 billion or 26% of the 
Gross National Product, person2 
savings financed 19% of total 
investment, government  sur- 
pluses, etc. 17%, business savings 
54% and the net inflow of capi- 
tal 10%. It is estimated that in, 
1956 an even higher proporiion 
of total investment was financed 
by the net inflow of capital, 


3. it is not possible to estimate 
with any reasonable degree of 
accuracy what the total require- 
ments for capital investment ip 
Canada may be over as lorg a 
period as the next 25 years. Esti- 
mates or informed guesses can 
be made about the rate of ex- 
pansion of particular industries 


and of industry in general which 
should give a rough indication 
6 a ee ee 
requifed for industrial purposes 
over the Similar guesses 
can be made about the: capital 
investment which will be re- 


tals, 

, most if not all of 
which will probably be paid for 
out of taxes. But in our opinion 
it is not possible to make a real- 
istic, precise compilation of all 
such estimates and guesses 
covering a period of 25 years. 
All that can reasonably be said 
is that if we are right in think- 
ing that the Gross National 
Product in 1980 may be some 
three times as high as in 1955 
then it is probable that the total 
amount of investment in 1980 
will also be close to three times 
the 1955 figure. 


4. Many of the wi s who 
appearéd before us expressed 
opinions about the capita] mar- 
ket and a study of A is being 
prepered by members of the 
Commission’s staff. It may be 
that after this study is compiet- 
ed we shall wish to be more 


specific in the opinions which 


we are prepared to offer, In the 
meéantime we have certain ten- 
tative views about this impor- 
tant subject which we venture 
to express in the hope that they 
may provoke discussion. In this 
section we shall comment on the 
problems of financing invest- 
ment in the private sector of the 
economy. In Section 15 we shall 
consider the financial problems 
of municipalities. i 

5. There does appear te be an 
inadequate supply of Canadian 
eapital which can be readily 


ments which may be made by 
life insurance companies and by 
trustees should be changed to 
allow mote funds from those 
sources to be made available for 
investment in equities. Other 
equally responsible people ex- 
pressed the ‘view that trustees 
and institutions in a trustee 
position must pursue cautious 
policies in their investment pro- 
grams and that changes in exist- 
ing legislation are not needed. 
Quite obviously it is the direct 
responsibility of trustees and of 
the managements of life insur- 
ance companies to decide how 
their funds should be invested 
and it may be that the policies 
of these companies are more sig- 
nificant than legislation in deter- 
mining how much of their 
saVings is invested in equities. 
The Commission _ believes, 
however, that some greater de- 
gree of flexibility in the Jegisia- 
tion governing investments by 
trustees and by life insurance 
companies would be desirable in 
order to allow trustees and the 
managements of life insurance 
companies more freedom in ex- 
ercising their judgment in the 
field of investments generally. 


In particular, we propose that: 
(a) The restrictions in the 
various provincial trustee acts 
upon the powers of trustees to 
invest in equities should be re- 
éxamined and modified. 


(b) The limitation of 3% on 
investments of life insurance 
companies which come under 


Subsi-iaries Should Sell 


FOREIGN CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT IN CANADA 


1. Canada has always wel- 


comed the investment of foreign ¢ 


capital and has benefited greatly 
and will continue to benefit from 
the foreign capital tha, has been 
invested here. To date Canada 
has not been able to generate 
enough capital herself to take 
care of all her requirements, 
including the requirements of 
the resource and manufacturing 
industries, during pé€riodg of 
rapid growth. It is obvious that 
without foreign investment the 
rate of growth and development 
in Canada would have been 
much slower. 


2. Quite apart from the dollar 
value of Canada’s capital re- 
quirements is the question of the 
quality and character of that 
capital. Capital is not @ simple 
or uniform product; it embraces 
a number of complex properties 
both quantitative and qualita- 
tive in nature. 


Of the utmost significance in 
this context is the fact that 
many investment projects under- 
taken in a modern industrial 
economy: require large pools of 
venture capital concentrated in 
the hands of a single or of a 
very few enterprises. This re- 
quirement is sometimes confused 
with the inherent willingness of 
a people to take risks. Some 
people think that Canadians are 
timid investors. This is probably 
not true. Canadians seem more 
than willing to purchase the 
relatively few well-established 
equity stocks available to them 
and many seem prepared to risk 
their money in speculative min- 
ing stocks with comparative 
abandon. The fact is, however, 
that there are not available in 
Canada to the extent required 
large pools of capital for long- 
term projects which involve risk 
and on which no return may be 
expected for several years. 


3. No less important than the 
availability of adequate pools of 
Venture capital.is the extensive 
industrial experience and mar- 
ket connections which must be 
associated with that capital be- 
fore a large investment under- 
taking can go ahead. This 
embraces such diverse require- 
ments as an advanced technol- 
Ogy, specialized entrepreneurial 
‘and manag2rial skills and, in 
many cases, an assured export 
market fer a large part of the 
output. In recent years Canada 
has made significant strides in 
meeting these requirements out 
of her own resources. The fact 
is, however, that they have not 
been available to the extent re- 
quired to keep up with the very 
rapid pace of recent industrial 


non-residents have helped to 
provide, thereby performing 
vital tasks whith ; 
alone could do either less effi- 
ciently or not at ali. 

“gg gett geo has brought 
with e management, the 
technica] skills, the “know-how” 
and, in some cases, the assurance 


of markets so vital to the rapid 
growth of Canada. An example 
of this is the very considefable 
development of the Iron Ore 


Company in the Quebec-Labra- ‘ 


dor area, made possible because 
associated with Canadians in the 
venture was a group of Ameri- 
can steel companies which were 
in a position to contribute not 
only a considerable part of the 
capital and technical knowledge 
needed but also to provide a 
market for the ore to be pro- 
duced, It may be assumed that 
many new projects for develop- 
ing resources in the future will 
only be possible under similar 
conditions. 


5. It is the form which féreign 
investment has taken, particu- 
larly in recent years, and the 
way it has tended to be concen- 
trated in certain - industries 
which has led to the current dis- 
cussion of the subject — a sub- 
ject on which the Commission 
heard a great deal in the course 
of its public hearings. Over 
half of the total amount of for- 
eign investment in Canada in 
1954 was in the form of so-called 
direct investment in the re- 
source and manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Direct investment means for 
the most part investment in 
wholly or partially owned mines, 
timber limits, oil wells, leases 
and reservations, and in manu- 
facturing plants, ete, It is the 
kind of investment which tends 
to be more or less permanent in 
character, It should be noted 
also that a considerable part of 
the increase in foreign direct in- 
vestment in recent years has 
been accounted for by_the reten- 
tion or ploughing back of earn- 
ings by established concerns, 
many of which have paid only 
moderate dividends to their 
shareholders so far. It seems 
probable that this trend will be 
continued for some time to come. 


6. The influence which for- 
eign-controlled concerns exert in 
some industries be greater 
than the peréentages which the 
amount of foreign capital invest- 
ment in these industries might 
imply at first glance. This is 
because, in Canada, a relatively 
few large firms tend .te pre- 
dominate -in many. industries; 
and the influence which. they 
exert in such industries.may be 
pervasive and compelling. If 
these few large firms, or a ma- 
jority of them, are controlled by 
non-residents of it may 
follow that the foreign capital 
invested in the industry, be- 
cause of the way in, which it is 


tus and supplies, and rubber 


products, 

In the pulp and paper indus- 
try, ownership and control is 
more widely diffused. The nine 
largest companies account for 
55%. ta 60% of the total produc- 
tion of this industry and of these 
nine, only three are controlled 
by non-residents. This is only 
part of the picture, however, be-~- 
cause many of the medium-sized 
companies in the industry ard 
controlled by non-residents. At 
the beginning of 1954, 55% of 


‘the total capital employed in 


the industry was controlled by 
non-residents and this percen- 
tage may have risen somewhat 
sincé then through the, purchase 
of a number of formerly Cana- 
dian-owned companies by for- 
eign interests. 


8. There are, of course, many 
other industries of great im- 
portance in which the amgpnt 
and influence of foreign capital 
is‘ Of much: less significance. 
These include the primary iron 
and steel, food processing, tex- 
tiles, transportation, public utili- 
ties and construction industries. 
The extent of foreign investment 
in agriculture is negligible. More 
than four fifths of the capital in- 
vested in the chartered banks is 
Canadian. in other financial in- 
stitutions such as the insurance 
companies and the loan and 
finance companies, the extent of 
foreign ownership and control 
is considergble but not domin- 
ant 


It. is true nevertheless that 
several of the industries which 
have been expanding and de- 
veloping most rapidly and 
which, directly or indirectly, are 
contributing in.a major way to 
the present: high level of eco- 
nomic activity in Canada are 
either dominated or greatly in- 
fluenced by companies which are 
controlled by-people who reside 
outside our borders. 

9. It may useful at this 
point to say a rd about the 
way in which foreign capital as- 
sisted in the development of the 
United States and of how this 
investment differed in character 
from the foreign capital which 
has been invested in Canada. 
The very substantial investment 
of British capital which helped 
to develop the United States in 
the 19th century was largely in 
the form of bonds which could 
be, and indeed were, repatriated 
at maturity: On the other hand, 
a large part of the foreign in- 
vestment in Canada is in the 
form of more or less permanent 


Moreover, the fact that a large 
part of mon-resident equity in- 
vestment in Canadian industry 
is in the form of wholly owned 


' Subsidiaries and branches means 
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that in eddition a continued in- 
flow of foreign capital will be 
needed for such purposes, par- 
Saeleent in periods of rapid ex- 


7. We have noted the difficul- 
ties of estimating Canada’s total 
capital requirements. over the 
next 25 years. It would be even 
more difficult to predict how 


capital which has been invested 
in Canada over the years. Such 
estimates are difficult to make 


title 


on balance, and to compare this 
with total investment in Canada. 
This “net use of foreign re- 


purpose we shall exclude ,de- 
preciation allowances from the 
estimates. 


would be about 25% 

the percentage for an 
shorter recent period would 
still higher. 


11. The corresponding esti- 
mates of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics of the 
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20%-293% of Equity Stock to Canadians 


do so. This, of course, is one of 
the causes of the concern which 
has been expressed in this coun- 
try. The way is not open for 
Canadians to acquire any ap- 
preciable interest in ms of 
those resources of the try 
which are held by subsidiaries 
ef foreign concerns. Canada 
needs’and wants foreign capital, 
but we should like to see more 
of it invested in such imetru- 
ments as bonds and mortgages. 
And we should like to see that 
part of it which is invested in 
the resources and manufacturing 
industries associated in some de- 
gree with Canadian capital. 


10. Foreign investment will 
probably continue to be highest 
in the resource and manufactur- 
ing industries, and it will con- 
tinue to be concentrated in a 
rélatively few companies. Al- 
though such investment is 
necessary for our continued 
growth, the resulting increased 
foreign ownership and control 
of certain industries may tend to 
create problems. It is quite clear 
from the evidence presented be- 
fore this Commission and from 
public discussion that many 
Canadians are worried about 
such a large measure of econ- 
omic decision-making being in 
the hands of non-residents or in 
the hands of Canadian com- 
panies controlled by non-resi- 
dents. 


It is true that the companies: 


in question are subject to Cana- 
dian laws and that foreigners 
who do business in Canada 
through the medium of unin- 
corpotated branches or Western 
‘Hemisphere Trade Co 

must also comply with the laws 
of this country. 


It is true also that there is 
little evidence to suggest 
that foreign-controlled Canadian 
companies are being operated in 
a way which is at variance with 


: 


¢ 5° is: 
EEE 


‘dian subsidiaries 


this proves to be the case, it 
could lead to actions of an ex- 
treme kind being taken at some 
future time. This is the prob- 
lem — the question is what can 
or should be done about it? 


12. The Commission puts for- 
ward the following objectives 
as being desirable for the opera- 
tions of foreign concerns which 
do business in Canada through 
the medium of Canadian subsid- 
iary companies, unincorporated 
branches, Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporations, etc.: 


(a) Wherever possible, they 


chasing of supplies, materials 
and equipment in this country. 

(b) They should publish 
‘their financial statements and 
make full disclosure therein of 
their Canadian operations. 

(ec) The larger Canadian sub- 
sidiaries should sell an appre- 
clable interest (perhaps 20% to 
25%) in their equity stock to 
Canadian investors and should 
include on their boards of di- 
rectors a number of indepen- 
dent Canadians. 


Is it possible to accomplish 
these objectives? Canada has al- 
ways been scrupulously fair in 
her treatment of non-residents 
who have invested their capital 
in this country, This is one of 
the reasons why foreign capital 
is attracted here. But most for- 
eign investors will be aware 
of the discussion which has been 
going on about this subject and 
most people, including foreign 
investors, will probably agree 
that it is not the kind of prob- 
lem whick is likely to disappear 
just by hoping that it will go 
away. To do nothing about it 
may be the very worst decision 
which could be taken. 

13, It does. not appear that the 
first of the desired objectives. 
cited above involves much of a 
problem. By and ay Cana- 


healt 


wed 
rh 


i 


try. In the absence of such 
knowledge, suspicions are bound 
to be aroused, no matter how 
unjustified they may be. The 
Commission does not propose 

foreign-owned concerns 
operating in Canada _ be 
forced to publish their - 
cial statements. But # firmly 
believes that it might well be in 
their best interests. to do so 
voluntarily. 


15. The third objective is that 


the larger or well-established - 


Canadian subsidiaries of foreign 
concerns should sell some part 
of their equity stock to Cana- 
dians and include a number of 
independent Canadian represen- 


 tatives of such investors on their 


boards of directors.. Some com-, 
panies have adopted this policy 
and have said that it has worked 
out well and to their advantage. 


terial incentive for them te do 
so. 


16. Some incentives might. be 
provided by changes in the in- 
come tax law. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that all 
companies and other enterprises 
doing business in Canada are 
entitled, in computing their tax- 
able income, to make deductions 
for depreciation at rates which 
compare favorably with the cor- 
responding rates allowed . in 
other countries. 

Operators in the oil and gas 
industries are entitled to recover 
the full amount of their explor- 
ation and development costs be- 
fore any part cof their profits 
becomes subject to tax. New 
mines are exempted from pay- 
ing any tax for three years and 
are not required during this 
period to amortize any part of 
their exploration and develop- 
ment costs. 


It was suggested previously 


proposals which was made in 
Section 10 is that additional or 
special depreciation allowances 


might be granted to the second- 7 


_ary manufacturing industries or 


their equipment and factory 
buildings modern and up-to- 
date. 


Another suggestion put for- 
ward in Section 9 is that com- 
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to be overcome in raising the in- 
come levels of the people are 
greater than in others. 


10% of the total populatiqn, live 
in the Atlantic region. It is well 


New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island — was relatively 
slow for a long period of years. 


However, in the last few dec- 
ades, these provinces have made 
substantial progress. Over the 
past 30 years, for example, reai 
income per capita in the Mari- 
times has increased at a some- 
what higher r&te than the aver- 
age for the other provinces of 
Canada. Between 1926 (the first 
year for which figures are avail- 
able) and 1955, personal income 
per capita in constant dollars 
increased by 94% in the Mari- 
times. This compares with an 
80% improvement on the aver- 
age in the six other provinces. 
Comparable statistics are not 
available for Newfoundland 
prior to 1949, the year she en- 
tered Confederation. However, 
per capita net incomes in that 
province increased by 20% be- 
tween 1949 and 1955 in constant 
dollars, which compares with an 
increase of 1242% in the same 

riod for Canada as a whole. 
t may be necessary to qualify 
these figures to some extent in 
assessing recent growth in the 
Atlantic region but nevertheless 
they would seem to be signifi- 
eant. ° 


3. It is a fact, however, that 
average incomes in this reg‘on 
eontinue to lag behind the aver- 
ages for the rest of Canada. In 
1926, fer example, the average 
income per capita in the three 
Maritime Provihces was 38% 
below the average for the other 
six provinces; in 1939 the cor- 
responding percentage was 32%; 
in 1946 it was 24%; and in 1955, 
33%. In 1955, the average in- 


» eome for the Atlantic Provinces, 


including Newfoundland, was 
37% below the average for the 
other six provinces. 


This is not to suggest that 
eomparative income statistics 
are a true reflection of differ- 
ences in the real standards of 
living in different parts of Can- 
ada. Many people in the Atlan- 
tic region would not exchange 
on any terms their more peace- 
ful way of life and the compara- 
tive ease and quiet that goes 
with it for the noise and the 
bustle and the tenseness which 
one associates with living’ in 
large metropolitan areas — like 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancou- 
ver. 


Furthermore, these compara- 
tive figures ignore notable dif- 
ferences in the size of families 
in the different regions; and 
figures for income per family 
ean throw almost as much light 
on average levels of welfare as 
figures for income per head, 


When income figures are com- 
puted on a per family, rather 
than per capita, basis, the dis- 
parity between the Atlantic re- 
gion and the rest of Canada be- 
comes less apparent. In 1955 
inceme per family for the At- 
lantic Provinces was 31% below 
the average for the other six 
provinces, compared with a dis- 
parity of 37% on a per capita 
basis. 

If these figures are broken 
down still further between me- 
tropolitan centres and rural ar- 
eas we find that the disparity is 
reduced again. In 1955, average 


Long-Term Immigration Policy 


1. In the 30-year period 1901- 
31 about 4,600,000 immigrants 
came to Canada, and about 3,- 
400,000 emigrated from this 
country. It does not necessarily 
follow that the numbers of im- 
migrants and emigrants are re- 
lated to one another, but it is 
significant perhaps that the net 
addition to the population in the 
first 30 years of the century as 


living 
in metropolitan centrés in the 
three Maritime Provinces were 
only about 15% below those of 
average family incomes of city 
dwellers in the rest of Canada. 
(The corresponding for 
Newfoundland would be 25%.) 
Similarly, the difference in av- 
erage family incomes of people 
engaged in commercial farming 
in the Atlantic region when 
compared with average family 
incomes ef people engaged in 
similar occupations in Ontario, 
for example, would be less than 
the disparity in the average per 
capita figures. 


The greatest differences in 
average incomes occur in the 
rural areas of the Atlantic Prov- 
inces where economic activity is 
associated with subsistence 
farming combined with part- 
time fishing and logging. People 
with low incomes who are en- 
gaged in these pursuits exist in 
every province but the condition 
is much more widespread in the 
Atlantic region. The prevalence 
of this type of economic activity 
in the Atlantic region is the 
main reason for the continued 
lag in average incomes per cap- 
ita in that area as compared 
with other parts of Canada. 


4. But despite these qualifica- 
tions, the fact remains that liv- 
ing standards are lower in the 
Atlantic Provinces than they are 
in the rest of Canada, and that 
it ig in everyone's interest to re- 
duce this differential if it is at 
all possible to do so. It is not 
suggested that this should be 
accomplished by ad hoc projects 
and handouts. Such measures 
are as unpalatable to the recip- 
ients as they are to those who 
must foot the bills. What is re- 
quired is a positive and compre- 
hensive approach to the prob- 
lems of the Atlantic region. 
With this as the objective, it is 
suggested that the people of 
Canada as a whole might be 
willing to assist +he people of 
the Atlantic Provinces in dis- 
covering, developing and mak- 
ing the best use of resources in 
that area. 


5. If it should turn out that 
there is not the necessary com- 
bination of resources in suffi- 
cient quantities to permit a sub- 
stantial rise in living standards 
in the Atlantic region, generous 
assistance should be given to 
those people who might ‘wish 


to move to other parts of Can- 


ada where there may be greater 
opportunities, But even if assist- 
ance is provided for those peo- 
ple who might be willing to 
move elsewhere, many people 
undoubtedly would prefer to re- 
main where they are, despite 
the handicaps referred to. Peo- 
ple who so choose should at the 


same time be prepared to accept — 


a different kind of life, or cer- 
tainly life at a different tempo, 
and lower levels of income, 
though not necessarily a lower 
standard of living in its broad- 
est sense, than people in certain 
other parts of Canada. 


6. It is clear that there is no 
single or simple solution to the 
problems of the Atlantic region. 
Any serious attempt to raise in- 
come levels in the Atlantic 
Provinces will soon break down 
into consideration of a series of 
problems which must be dealt 
with separately and individu- 
ally. ’ 


These include problems of 
transportation and communica- 
tions; problems other than 
transportation which, while na- 
tional in their incidence, per- 
haps deserve some priority of 
treatment in the Atlantic re- 
gion; the special problem of the 
Nova Scotia coal industry; other 
problems which are peculiar to 
one or other of the Atlantic 
Provinces, the solution of which 
may be dependent upon some 
measure of financial assistance 
from the people of Canada as a 


1955, partly because of news of 
the 1954 recession in Canada, 
partly because of improved ecoa- 
nomic conditions in Western 
Europe, and partly because the 
supply of certain types of people 
who have been moving to Can- 
ada since the war may be 
declining. 

2. From time to time some 
people seem to be inclined to 
question whether the increase in 
population represented by im- 
migration, or by net immigra- 
tion after deducting emigration, 
has contributed very much to 


particular they 

ther net immigration has made 
much, if any, difference to the 
average level of personal in- 


comes over the years. While 


‘sentations about the inadequa- 
cies and the costs of transporta- 
tion facilities in the Atlantic re- 


rate increases which have gone 
into effect since the war. 


A system of trunk highways 
was said to be badly needed, in 
part at least so that highway 
truck competition may have a 
deterrent effect upon further 
rate increases by the railways. 
But it was claimed that the 
provinces’ share of the «costs of 
the transCanada highway is be- 
yond their financial competence. 
It was suggested that a toil road 
of some 125 miles across the 
State of Maine—in a line be- 
tween Fredericton, N.B., and 
Sherbrooke, P.Q.-—-which might 
be constructed for perhaps $15 
to $20 million, would reduce the 
highway distance from the Mar- 
itimes to the Montreal market 
by some 100 miles. 


’ An alternative proposal sug- 
gested to us was for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway to intro- 


duce a “piggy-back” service on 


their Montreal-McAdam route 
at rates which would compare 
favorably with potential truck 
competition. It was stated that 
the ferry services to Prince Ed- 
ward Island are unsatisfactory 
and should be replaced by a 
causeway from Cape Jourimain, 
N.B., to Borden, P.E.1L., which, 
according to tentative estimates, 
could be constructed at a cost 
which if amortized over a per- 
iod of years would bear favor- 
able comparison with the pres- 
ent annual deficits of the ferries. 
If at the same time the railway 
service on the Island were re- 
placed by a trucking service op- 
erated by the railway and the 
losses presently incurred were 
taken into account, this project 
might have even more in its 
favor, it was contended. 

It was argued that additional 
port facilities are required at 
Saint John, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland; that 
greater efforts should be made 
to persuade Canadian exporters 
to use these facilities; and that 
perhaps greater incentives 
should be offered to them to do 
so. 


The submissions which we re- 
ceived in Newfoundland empha- 
sized the great change which 
has occurred in the direction of 
the freight traffic of that prov- 
ince since it joined Canada in 
1949 and complained that the 
present services for handling 
such traffic through Sydney and 
Port aux Basques have proved 
completely inadequate. One sug> 
gestion that was made for im- 
proving the situation was that a 
new steamship service should be 
established from Halifax to St. 
John’s, but no estimates were 
submitted of the costs involved 
or of the effects which this di- 
version of through traffic would 
have upon the revenues of the 
Newfoundland railway, on 
which substantial losses have 


: been incurred. 


It was made clear to us that 
perhaps Newfoundland’s great- 
est single need was a greatly 
expanded system of roads in or- 
der to open up the resources of 
the province and also to estab- 


lish communication between the 


centres of population and at 
least some of the potentially 


_ more accessible outports. It was 


suggested also that there may 
be a need for improved shipping 
facilities between Newfoundland 
and Montreal. 


tion that immigrants have made 
to the available labor supply. It 
is equally true in qualitative 
terms when one considers not 
only the relative mobility of im- 
migrants and their willingness 
to accept the types of work that 


are less attractive, but also when 
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quiry which should also include 
in its terms of reference a re- 
examination of the present 
effects of the Maritime Freight 
Rates Act” 


We urge that the proposed in- 
quiry be undertaken promptly 
and that upon its completion, 
the measures required to im- 
prove the present situation be 
taken without delay. 


9. Among suggestions to meet 
other problems which, though 
national in their incidence, 
might receive priority of treat- 
ment in the Atlantic region 
should be included that of an 
expanded program of geological 
surveying. <A relatively high 
proportion of this region has al- 
ready been mapped, compared 
with the rest of Canada. But if 
the suggestion for stepping up 
this work is accepted, it might 
be: reasonable to suggest that 
the part of the Atlantic area 
which has not yet been covered 
should be given a high priority 
in the expanded program. 


10. Another proposal which 
might perhaps be started in the 
Atlantic area is the suggestion 
for a land-use classification 
scheme, coupled with a program 
for consolidating the holdings of 
small farmers where this may 
be possible. In many instances 
the land or some of it might best 
be used for forestry rather than 
for purposes. Any 
land-use classification scheme 
should be coupled with the pro- 
vision. of assistance to people 
who may be willing to move to 
other areas and to re-establish 
themselves in other industries. 
To be successful, such a scheme 
would require the continuous 
and wholehearted co-operation 
both of the provincial govern- 
ments and of-the people con- 
cerned. It should be introduced 
gradually and important results 
should only be expected to be 
achieved over a period of some 
years. ° 


11. The question of the Nova 
Seotia coal 
special attention because of the 
importance of the industry to 
the economy of the province and 
because of the considerable 
number of people who are de- 
pendent either directly or in- 
directly upon “the industry for 
their livelihood. 

Costs of production have been 


time except in unusual circum- 
stances. 

Under present circumstances 
the policy of not subsidizing 
people to come to this country 
seems reasonable. Helping them 
to finance their transportation 
costs through loans is another 
matter and should be continued. 
The Immigration Service should 
be extended sufficiently to per- 
mit a wider dissemination of in- 
formation in the various coun- 
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that the - 


industry requires © 


- high, and for many years the 


industry’s continued existence 
yo Ry os wey a Br i vet 
have been designed primarily to 
promote the of Nova Scotia 


coal in the and eastern 
Ontario markets, where 40% of 


* the output of the Nova Scotia 


mines is sold. 

For some time the competitive 
position of Nova Scotia coal in 
these central Canada markets 
has been deteriorating, and the 
markets have been retained only 
by increases in the rate of sub- 
vention. Prospects are that com- 
petition in this area from alter- 
native fuels will be intensified, 
particularly when natural gas 
becomes available. 

In addition, it is estimated 
that when the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is completed the costs of 
moving competitive United 
States coal into the Montreal 
area will be reduced. Further- 
more the outlets for Nova Scotia 
coal in the Atlantic region itself 
are declining, in part because of 
the growing use of imported 
crude and residual oils and in 
part because of the dieselization 
of the railways... These market 
developments have important 
implications for future employ- 
ment in the industry. 


12. With some governmental 
assistance the principal produc- 
ers of coal in‘ Nova Scotia are 
carrying out an extensive pro- 
gram of. mechanization. It is 
expected that this program will 
be completed in 1960. It is esti- 
mated that the mechanization of 
the mines will result in a sub- 
stantjal increase in output per 
man-hour, This means, accord- 
ing to estimates contained in our 
study on The Nova Scotia Coal 
Industry, that if there were no 
reduction in employment an ad- 
ditional two million tons of coal 
would be produced each year. 
On the other hand if production 
is not increased the services of 
some 4,000 of the 11,000 mine 
workers presently employed 
will not be required. 


13. It is expected that the 
mechanization program will 


MUNICIPAL REQUIREMENTS 
AND FINANCING 

1. The growth of population 

that is expected will lead to in- 

creased requirements for hous- 

ing and for various forms of 


social capital stich as roads,’ 


schools, hospitals and’ water- 
works, for which governments 
at the various levels have either 
complete or partial responsibil- 
ity. Many of these requirements 
will be concentrated in the 
municipalities. Sewer and water 
systems are peculiarly urban 
phenomena; so for the most part 
are. concert halls, juvenile 
courts, .technical colleges and 
elevated expressways. Farmers, 
too, need roads, schools and 
other facilities, and they need 


wee more than they used to; . 
ut it has been in the cities and- 


their surrounding areas, gather- 
ing to them an ever larger pro- 
portion of the total population, 
that the needs for social capital 
have tended to grow the fastest. 

2. Social capital requirements 
over the next two or three dec- 
ades will be the greater because 
in many Canadian cities and 
towns these facilities are at 
present inadequate. If they are 
to be brought up to standards 
that are nowadays considered 
reasonably satisfactory, and if 
provision is to be made for. in- 
creasing population, large sums 
of money will have to be spent. 


Although it is difficult to esti- 


nearly $100 billion at present 
prices, Expenditures of this 


and of finance will require more 
attention from all levels of gov- 
ernment and from citi gen- 
wale’ then tao tea 
beeh able to command in 
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in the present subsidy 
ments should include incentives 
designed to en the use 


trade in coal, But :obviously 


‘there must be some limit to the 


amount of assistance which 
should reasonably be given to 
any one industry, no matter how 
important it may be. 


14. We believe, however, that 
should 


needed for looking after these 
people and for re-establishing in 
other industries those who may 
be interested in such an alter- 
native. 


It may be that such measures 
could be included under a broad 
national scheme referred to in 
the discussion about agriculture 
in Section 3 for relocating peo- 
ple who may wish to abandon 
sub-marginal farms and be re- 
established in other industries. 
But the problem of the Nova 
Scotia coal miners and their 
families is a particularly diffi- 


lationship of new residential and 
new industrial areas, ag well as 
the relationship of the suburbs 
to the centre of the city, require 
co-ordinated examination. If the 
urban expansion that is inevi- 
table is to avoid the errors of 
the past, more thought will have 
to be given to the total environ- 
ment in which an increasing 
proportion of Canadians will 
spend their lives. 


4. New approaches and new 
forms of municipal organization 
may be needed for satisfactory 
solution of some of these prob- 


‘lems. In some cases the area of 


jurisdiction may be too small to 
permit the comprehensive plan- 
ning that will be required; and 
larger patterns of various types 
may increasingly commend 
themselves to the citizens of our 
larger towns and cities. It will 
also prove desirable to attempt 
more radical surgery on some of 
the slum districts that still dis- 
figure many of our metropolitan 
areas. Efforts to cure these 
blighted sections may well in- 
volve planning on a larger scale 
and of a more flexible kind than 
has hitherto been undertaken. 


5. Nor can it be forgotten that 
at the core of this process of 


‘urban expansion lie intensely 


human problems which some- 
times assume a rather different 
form in large cities than they do 
elsewhere. The needs of families 


and the solitariness of individu- - 


up- 
on the provision of adequate 
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suggestions of this nature which 
were made upon it. 


Specifically it is suggested that 
the Federal Government should 
agree to contribute a fixed sum 


_per annum for capital assistance 


for a term of years, on the un- 
derstanding that the initiative 
in the actual allocation of these 
funds, including the determina- 
tion of priorities, should come 


tion of personal disposable in- 
come (ie, net income after 
payment of income taxes); the 
percen 
half the level of 1939. 


Debt charges also form a con- 
siderably lower proportion 
municipal expenditures, declin- 
ing steadily from 16% in 1939 to 
8% in 1946 to 6%% in 1955. 


Under the circumstatices, it 
would not be unreasdénable for 
municipalities, or at least a good 
many of them, to increase their 
long-term borrowings in order 
to finance some of the capital 
expenditures which need to be 


is at present the case. It might 
assist municipalities to some ex- 
tent if the present 15% with- 


payable in Canadian currency 

non-residents, were removed. (It 

is to be noted that the withhold- 
does not now apply on 


ee ee 


7. Municipalities are largely 
dependent for current revenues 
upon real estate taxation. As a 


| percentage of pé 1 di 


able income, rea! estate 
have declined 5.75% 
1939 to 3.77% in 1 

it is true that 

are 
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in 1955 was less than 


re- 
sult in very substantial benefits 
to that province in the years to 


See New Methods, Approaches 
To Solve M unicipal Problems 


be a reasonable way to increase 
municipal revenue. ~,. 
8. In addition to increasing 


of * their borrowings where this can 


be justified and increasing cur- 


rent revenues in one or more of 
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1, Canada is living in a highly 
competitive world in which the 


people of all kinds are being 
called increasingly into play. If 
Canada is to continue to grow 
and develop at its recent rapid 
rate it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that adequate numbers of 
trained and skilled manpower of 
all descriptions be available. To- 
day, however, Canada is facing 
shortages in almost every skilled 
occupation. Statements to this 
effect were made to the Com- 
mission repeatedly during the 
course of its public hearings. 
Furthermore; the shortages are 
expected to get worse, particu- 
larly in the immediate future; 
-the number of new entrants to 
the labor force is increasing 


Unless Present Tre 
Canada To Be Short of Skills | 


in the four western provinces 
follows 


> 
> 


$7,507 =: $7,131 
6,091 5,945 
4911 4,842 


salaries do not bear 

with the scales of 

remuneration which able men 

can command in business or in 

the professions or even with the 

earnings of some skilled work- 
men. 


9. It seems quite clear that if 
our Canadian universities are to 


attract sufficient numbers of 


men and women of the highest 
quality to their teaching staffs, 
measures will have to be taken 
to improve the general standing 
m the community of the univer- 


sity teaching profession. What is 


needed is a very substantial in- 
crease in the salaries of univer- 


sity teachers, and particularly of 


Changes 











expenditures of about one bil 
lion dollars will be required for 
these purposes over the period 
of the next 25 years. 


13. It is of the greatest im- 
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those in higher ranks. This could 
be accomplished at a.cost which 
would be small in comparison 
with the sums which are at 
present being paid by our gov- 
ernments, or which people’ are 
demanding should be paid, for 
such things as roads and high- 
ways, power developments, rail- 
way extensions, docks and port 
facilities, agricultural price sup- 
ports, increased social security 
MORE MORE MORE MORE M 
measures and so on. Undoubted- 


portance also that no Canadian 
boy or girl of ability should be 
denied a university education 


Quebec @ Montreal @ Ottawa @ Teronte @ Hamilton 
Winnipeg @ Edmonton @ Calgary @ Vancouver 


more slowly than the population, 
reflecting the low birthrate of 
the thirties, 

2. The problem breaks down 
essentially into two parts, the 
need for people with specialized 
skills which can only’ be ac- 
quired in technical schools. or 
through practical experience in 
industry and the requirement 
for university graduates with 
advanced training. 

During the last 25 years, and 
particularly since the beginning 
of the war; the demand for 
technical and skilled personnel 
has grown sharply. The increase 
434 University Avenue 310 Bagot Street tang tenieeniieie a daarhbetthaes 
TORONTO KINGSTON labor force represented by tech- 


> nical and skilled personnel (not 


including professional person- 
Hilborn & Company 


nel) is illustrated in Table XXII 
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quite obviously going to increase 
considerably, and it would seem 
reasonable to expect that some 
part of this increase should be 
recovered through an increase in 
student fees. This should not be 
done, however, unless adequate 
provision is made through a 
combination of scholarships, 
bursaries and student loan funds 
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industries. Also, added incen- 
tives might be offered to en- 
courage apprenticeship in the 
skilled trades. 


(b) Existing technical ‘and vo- , 7 
cational training facilities and Creek 
institutions should be expanded Atiiiailitiailmgptnened 
and new ones established. A ly all these things are highly — . 
large portion of this will occur desirable. But in any plans for to take care’ of those students 
as part of general high school ~increasing the economic pros- i 


ert who réquire financial assistarice.|] R, H,. B. HECTOR Getting Ahead 
expansion programs now be- pects of Canadians, 
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mathematics, that it will help 
relieve the pressure on the uni- 
versities to give what are, .in 
effect, technical training courses, 
and that training at this level 
is likely to be more intensive 
and efficient than at the. high 
school level. It is quite apparent 
that the demands of modern in- 
dustry for many new types of 
skilled technical workers can- 
not be met by the older tech- 
fhiques of apprenticeship and on- 
the-job training (although these 
are still important). Good tech- 


measures will not suffice if the 
very real problem which lies 
ahead in the almost immediate 
future is to be tackled success- 
fully. If the present level of 
salaries were increased by 50% 
the universities would need 
additional revenues of $6 mil- 
lion, If salaries were doubled 
they would need an additional 
$12 million. Very much more 
than these amounts will be re- 
quired however within ten 
years, by which time it is esti- 
mated that student enrolments 


(See text above for definition of 
skilled workers) 
Estimated 
number of 
skilled 
workers 
as ® per- 
Estim. centage of 
number of civilian 
skilled laber 
force 
10.2% 
114 
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15.7 
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present and new members of the |} 
teaching staffs, and another $40 |} 
million. per annum on the aver- |} 
age will be required for capital |} 
expenditures over the 25-year |} 
period. Further funds will be re- 
quired for increases in other,|} 
operating costs, but in part at 
least these will be offset by addi- 
tional revenues from fees and 
other sources. It is quite beyond 
the capabilities of the universi- 
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power in Canada 1945-1965 pre- 
pared for us by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. In that study, 
skilled workers are defined as 
those who have had a minimum 
of two years’ training.or equiva- 
lent experience. Clerical and 
agricultural workers are not in- 
cluded. It is expected that the 


. demand for skilled workers will 


continue to increase. 

3. During: the period 1941 to 
1948, again in 1951, and more 
recently in 1956, there were 
shortages of skilled workers in 
Canada. In the period. 1952 to 
1955, the demand for skilled 
workers was met by the greatly 
increased immigration of skilled 
workers to Canada in the prev- 
ious years. The net immigration 
(after deducting emigration to 
the United States) of skilled 
workers’ since the end of the 
war has been as follows: 


Table XXIII 


ESTIMATED NET IMMIGRA- 
TION OF SKYLLED WORKERS, 
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nical education in a formal 
sense has become a necessity 
because of the technological 
changes that have taken place, 
in recent years, and it is impera- 
tive that the present facilities 
for such education be greatly 
expanded. ™ 


(c) Governments may play a 
role in fostering apprenticeship 
or in-plant training programs, 
but it is hoped that skilled 
tradesmen’s’ groups and com- 
panies will themselves foster the 
further development of these 
training techniques. There. is 
some evidence that some larger 
companies are i con- 
cerned about this problem and 
have instituted formalized train- 
ing programs of their own. 


(d) In many cases, more effi- 
cient use. could probably be 
made of skilled personnel in in- 
dustry by making sure that they 
are not being employed to per- 
form unskilled or semi-skiiled 
tasks which could be performed 
by others. 


7. The number of students at 
present enrolled in the primary 
and secondary schools through- 
out the country is clear evi- 
dence that the numbers who 
will be seeking to enter univer- 
sities will increase rapidly with- 
in the next few years. In fact, 
university enrolments are al- 
ready increasing; it is expected 
that the rate will accelerate and 
that enrolments ‘vill be double 
their present numbers by about 
1965. This means that i 
universities and colleges have 
little time in which to expand 
their present physical facilities 


will be twice their present nurn- 
ber. If the numbers on the teach- 


ing staffs of the universities are 
increased correspondingly, the 


total cost of ail salaries of assis- 
tant, associate and full profes- 


sors, including deans and heads 
of departments, by 1965 might 


be $36, million or $48 million. 
On these assumptions, the uni- 
versities would need additional 
annual revenues ten years from 
now of between $24 million and 
$36 million in order to provide 


for increased salaries for the 


present members of their teach- 


ing staffs and to pay the salaries 
of the additional members who 


will be required. 


1l.. If salary scales are in- 
creased substantially, and if the 
whole status of the university 
teaching profession in Canada is 
raised and improved, it should 
easier to 
dians of 
high quality to enter the teach- 
ing profession. Furthermore, it 
should be possible for Canadian 
universities to attract to their 
ranks Canadians and others who 
are at present teaching in United 


become i y 
persuade young 


ties themselves to raise 

very considerable sums without 
direct and substantial aid from 
the governments concerned. In 
this connection it, must suffice 
for us to express the strong 
opinion that no government 
which bears any share of re- 
sponsibility for the future eco- 
nomic development of this 
country can allow a solution to 
the pressing financial problems 
of the universities to go by de- 
fault. 


15. Some limited miéasure of 
assistance might be given to the 
universities by increasing the 
amount of the deductions from 
taxable income now allowed to 
individuals and corporations for 
donations to educational institu- 
tions. This would not mean 
much by: way of reduction in 
government revenues, but might 
be of some importance in the 
case universities. 
Amendments might be made 
also in the Federal Succession 
Duty Act to permit the deduc- 
tion of gifts to universities and 
colleges from estates before the 
rate of tax is computed: 





Successful Immigrant Policy 
Must Spread Over Long-Term 


(Continued from page 33) 


We have no specific proposals 


or recommendations to make in 


a subject which can or should 
be left entirély to our govern- 


as long as this condition lasts, 
many Canadians will be at- 
tracted southward. .But many 
others have sought positions in 
the United States in the past, 
not because of the higher salar- 
ies which can be obtained there 
— which may in part be offset 
by ‘the additional costs which 
have to be incurred — but be- 
cause they have not been able 
to find work in their chosen 
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Price is 14.7 times 1955 earn- 
ings of $2.68. High 1956-57, $47; 
low $3342. Yield is 5.29% based 
on indicated dividend of $2. 

Increase of $4 per ton in 
newsprint price, effective Mar. 
1, should be sufficient to sus- 
tain earnings in 1957 although 
costs are rising for Consoli- 
dated, like all other producers, 
Newsprint companies also feel- 
ing effect of premium on Ca- 
nadian dollar which recently 
has meant loss of as much as 
$5.40 per ton on export sales 
in U.S, 

Net profit in first nine 
months of 1956 at $11.9 million 
is about 22.8% over 1955 
period, 

At end of 1956, depleted con- 
gsumers’ stocks were back to 
normal, Supply from normal 
sources is just about equal to 
demand for consumption. 


For 1957, outlook indicates 
average operating ratios un- 
likely to exceed 100% but 
won't be far below it. For the 
first 11 months of 1956, it was 
103.5%, Capacity increase in- 
dicated in 1957 at 500,000 tons 
in Canada and 250,000 tons in 
U.S, through construction, 


U.S, consumption expected 
to narrowly exceed record 
consumption . indicated for 
1956, Operating ratio of about 
99% estimated for 1957 in 
North America. 


Kraft production adequate 
to meet needs of market, Sub- 
stantial amount of new capac- 
ity in operation through ex- 
pansion programs in Canada 
and U. §, 


Dist.-Seagram 


Distillers Corp.-Seagram’s, at 
recent $31%, is 32% above UV 
level ($24), Could risé 92% 
before reaching OV level 
($60). Price is 11.9 times $2.63 
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CONSOLIDATED PAPER is one of the 
largest producers in Canada of newsprint 
paper, and pulp and paper products; also 
produces plastics and other materials or 
Markets are in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Eire, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the West 
Indies, India and South America, where 
demand for paper products is rising. Earn- 
ings have shown gradual uptrend with 
further growth believed ahead. 


byproducts. 
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DISTILLERS CORP-SEAGRAMS is the 
largest distiller in Canada as well as a 
leader in the industry in the United States, 
where over 90% of its business is done, 
Company has been characterized by ag- 
gressive salesmanship and sensitivity to 
changing public tastes. 
engaged in development of oil, and this 
, division could eventually make a substan- 
tial contribution to profits. Subject to 
cyclical - conditions. within’ the 


Company is also 


industry 


earnings have shown steady expansion as 


has net worth. 


Emphasis on research 


should keep this firm a leader in its field. 





How To Read Stock Charts 


INDEX OF GROWTH: The rate at 
which value of the equity behind 
ling as determined by 
the growth rate at which it entered the 
year A figure of 6.6 for the present 
year would indicate that at its current 
wth rate the equity value is doub- 
every 5.6 


r current Fp 

UNDERVALUATION AND OVER- 
VALUATION PRICE LEVELS: Shown 
by the narrow horizontal] lines above 
and below the stock’s. price range 
dicating price at which the 


in- 


5.44% based on indicated divi- 
dend of $1.70. High 1956-57, 
$3934, low, $28. 

-. Sales since close of fiscal 
year understood to have 
continued at high and satis- 
factory level, Despite 8% de- 
cline in sales from peak 1953 
year to $732 million in 1956 
fiscal year, company ‘maintains 
leadership as largest producer 
and distributor. 

Sales)dip linked to trend to 
straight from blended whis- 
kies. Company, introduced a 
bourbon in certain market 
areas of U.S., with sales going 
well. 

Sales in’ industry in 1956 of | 
distilled liquor reported about 


no significance regarding 





ever, per capita consumption 
was almost ‘unchanged since 
1947. Future sales may fairly 
closely parallel population 
growth. 

Distillers, along with other 
firms, recently boosted liquor 
price in Canada and U.S, be- 
cause of higher costs. 

Oil and gas program, along 
with new New York office 
building, involves substantial 
expenditures, At July 31, 1956, 
firm had invested almost $218 
million in oil and gas projects, 
chiefly in Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and, Main exploration 
in 1956-57 year will be ‘di- 
rected to southern Louisiana, 
and to recently acquired in- 


ma 
Post, Jan. 10, 195%. A limited aumber 
of } are on request. 


Alaska and 400,000 acres in 
Texas. 

A recent investment letter 
suggested Distillers had gone 
from high liquid position of a 
few years ago to one where it 


might require outside financ- 


ing within a year or so. ~ 


“This prospect in addition to 
the related drop in net earn- 
ings has contributed to the 
lower market quotations for 
the stock,” it said. “Distillers’ 
oil and gas operations may 
well prove a profitable specu- 
lation but the stock has lost 
some of its investment appeal 
with the substitution of long- 


term oil hopes for prospects of . 


nearer .term dividend in- 
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earnings in 1955-56. Yield 6% higher than in 1955. How- 


Company Reports 


To assist readers in appraising and paring company financial statements, The 
Financial Post has a uniform method resenting corporation aecounts, Variations 
from the companies’ pu reports are footnoted. 


Construction increasing Canadian accounts re- 
ARCAN CORP., Hamilton, con- ceivable substantially and com- 


’s borrowings. 
solidated net profit for the year end- a ie 


In the U.S., main problem is 
ed March 31, 1956 was $18,366, com- | gnancing deal The non-consoli- 
pared with net profit of $11,708 in 2 “9 


dated subsidiary finance company, 
ae Cola sv testes | Sater 5 eck naa Ra 
are en -| showed a small re- 
ing because two of company’s cus- > 3 were ds-sores% Class A shares of Bailey Selburn Oil | 
tomers, one the largest, were on| An increase in the $5,000 credit} ®@ Gas, reducing his holding to 
strike for a large part of ths year,| limit under the Canadian Farm Im-| 19-998 shares at the end of October. 
reports M, R. Upton, secretary. provement Loans Act would bring it He also sold 22,500 Class B shares, 
Sales are averaging 80% above! more in keeping with the changes in | Teducing his holding to 112,500 B 
last year, and company says it hopes|the 12 years since the Act was| ares at the end of October. 
to maintain this increase. passed, Mr, Cockshutt said. W. A. Friley, officer, held 23 Class 
No depreciation has been provided |" The 29% increase in inventories|4 Shares of Bailey Selburn O11 & 
for year because company feels pre-| reflects partly lower export sales| Gas at the end of November, acquir- 
sent position is adequate. than had been anticipated, but! ing 4000 through option exercise 
CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT shares 


Mar.31 Mar.21 | mainly an increase in raw materials. : ; 
6 41955 | 4,381,308 
shares of Calvan Conso Oil & 


Sakae end a the yar aro 
was 0 to uce a price in- 
12,889 | crease of about 6% to partially off- | Gas at the end of November, acquir- 
_ 2.269 | set higher costs, created by steady | Ng 725 shares during month. 
Net profit & surplus 18,366 11,708 | rises in material and labor. ~ A. M. Collings Henderson, direc- 
opr eriod trom Mar. 21, 1954 to Mar. 31,/ A final winding-up dividend by|tor, sold 2,200 shares of Campbell 
Earnings per share and Dividend Record: | Cockshutt Aircraft Ltd. was includ- 
Common $0.03 $0.05 | ed in the year’s accounts.. 
Agriculture appears to be emerg- 
ing from,the slump of recent years. 
Supporting this view are the con- 
tinued movement of the country’s 
106,000 | crain, the effects of the | 
198.061 | Soilé Bank program in the U.S. and 
494 a steadily rising population. 
A continuance of these favorable 
indications should mean a further 
significant improvement in the com- 


pany’s position, Mr. Cockshutt sug- 
gests. 


CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 


terests in 1.5 million acres in creases.” 


SEC Reports Stock Trading 


Among changes in security 
holdings reported by the U. S. 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, covering reports filed with 
the SEC in December by company 
officers and directors, were the 
following: 

A. G. Bailey, officer, sold 10,000 


129 Adelaide St. W. _ EM, 4-5408 TORONTO 
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Walter Maynard, director, bought = 
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shares in November, 
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M. C. Deans, director, sold 4,000 
shares of Charter Oil, reducing his 
holding to 2,000 shares at the end of 
October. 


Ellis D. Slater, director, sold 1,000 
shares of Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, 
reducing his holding to 7,000 shares 
at the end of November. 

H. Lyle Jestley, director, sold 
10,000 shares of Fargo Oils, reducing 
his holding to 40,000 shares at the 
end of November. 


194 WILGON AVENUE 
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Dynamics, 
a shares at the end of November. 








business, reports President J. W. 
Berry. 
Total assets under administration 
increased $18,288,177 to a record 
$134,472,887. Deposits by public rose 
by $8,096,296 to $50,707,526. 

Annual meeting is —m 24. 
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CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE 
1: 1956 1955 











$200 
160,313 
2:46 ,284 
406,797 

5,370 
259,513 
671,680 
239,771 





CANADA 





Liabs. public® .... 50,861 138 42,745,387 
Sh’h — -+» 5,072,123 3,962,380 


Miges., sis. agree. . 24,141,832 17,510,614 
729,653 
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New Westminster, 8.C. 
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SULT ssociates, Inc. 
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aIncl. in curr. assets in co.’s report, 
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. Farm Implements 


COCKSHUTT FARM EQUIP-| 
MENT LTD., Brantford, Ont., con- 
solidated net profit for the year end- 
ed Oct. 31, 1956 as $645,609 as against 
a net loss of $124,227 in the previous 
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Addresses Made at the Annual Meeting of Sharcholders__ 


~The Royal 


‘ ' 





James Muir, Chairman and President, Questions : 
Hf Canada Is Developing Her Human Resources 
As Effectively As Her, Natural Resources 





“Depressed occupational status” of teachers indicates we are 
neglecting the very basis of country’s welfare . . . Presesit 
salaries make decent living standard impossible for those 
who train and mould character of our youth 





Even with full support of Chartered Banks, e‘fective control of inflation 
may not be possible without broader powers for Central Bank 





General Manager reports deposits have passed $3'% billion . . . Total Assets now 

$3,571,298,320 . . . Capital Funds increased to $186,701,633 . : . Royal Bank’s 

75 branches abroad and world wide banking connections provide 
specialized services to those engaged in foreign operations. 





ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN 
AND PRESIDENT 


James Muir. Chairman and Presi- 


after was. being telescoped into the 


dent, in moving the adoption of the | present through the assuming of ex- 


Directors’ Report said: 


You have already been furnished 
with a copy of the bank's 87th 
Annual Report and Balance Sheet. 

The year which it covers has wit- 
nessed some difficulty in our coun- 
try’s monetary and credit controls. 
Notwithstanding this your bank has 
achieved results which we can pre- 
sent to you with satisfaction. 

The General Manager, on behalf 
of himself and the Associate General 
Manager will, in the course of this 
meeting, discuss the Balance Sheet 
in detail. I am sure you will find 
that his remarks are not only inter- 
esting in themselves but that they 





reveal items wHich can only be grat- | 
ifying to you. 

Before we pass on to the business | 
of the day, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the great loss the bank 
suffered through the death of our 
Director, Mr. Harold Crabtree, dur- 
ing the year. He was an industrial 
executive of exceptional capacity | 
and talent, and we shall greatly | 
miss his devoted service. 

Only a few days ago we were 
further saddened by the sudden 
passing of Lionel A. Forsyth, Q.C. 
As a Director, he took a keen inter- 
est in the bank's affairs and we 
shall miss his wise counsel. Lionel 
Forsyth had the most all-encom- 
passing and brilliant mind of any 
man I ever have known. The ‘light 
of genius shone from him. His tal-* 
ents were sO many, so rich and so 
varied that it is impossible to enum- 
erate them. To be a truly great 
lawyer, a leading ‘industrialist and 
a distinguished scholar were but a 
few of his accomplishments. With 
it all, he remained humble and liked 
the simple things in life. His excep- 
tional gifts as a conversationalist, 
‘raconteur, and humorist. made him 
a stirnulating and endearing com- 
panion, and his friends deeply 
mourn him. 








| goods than we had goods available 





In December last, Sir Archibald 
Nye was elected to the Board. A. 
soldier of great distinction, a pro- 
eonsul of wide service and outstand- 
ing attainment he took time out to 
qualify as a Barrister of the Inner 
Temple. We are most happy to have 
him on our Board. 


A new Director will be nominated 
today,.one who is a pioneer and 
present leader in our most glamor- 
ous industry—petroleum and gas— 
a man from the West, Mr. Frank M. 
McMahon of Calgary. 

I have tried on these occasions 
not only to present a brief review 
of outstanding events and policy| 
decisions over the year, but to de-| 
velop one major theme:. a subject 
of sufficient timeliness and impor- 
tance to merit the full attention of 
this or any other audience of re- 
sponsible people concerned with the 
future of our country. 

I shall begin today, as in previous 
years, with economic developments 
since our last Annual Meeting, and 
I shall make particular reference to 
that part of last year’s address un- 
der the heading, “Problems Con- 
fronting Us in 1956." I shall then 
move on to the fundamental prob- 
lem with which I propose to deal at 
some length: viz. the failure in 
gome vital sectors of our national 
life te make full and wise use of our 
human resources, and I shall here 
make particular reference to a group 
of men and women who possess that 

r mixture of training and 
dedication which we require of those 
who teach. Finally, I shall attempt 
to bring together the whole range of 
our discussion as it bears upon the 
conditions of our economic progress. 


INFLATION STILL A THREAT 


I referred last year to the rising 
tide of inflationary pressure, appar- 
ent especially in the latter half of 
1955, and threatening to rise danger- 
ously high in 1956. 

In spite of the continued efforts 
of our monetary authorities, the in- 
flationary tide continues to tareaten 
at the beginning of 1957. Indeed, the 
crisis in the Middle East, which has 


Since the Bank of, Canada came to 





cessive debt by the individual; the 
cumulative effect of the general 
desire of man to live today on the 
heavily discounted but still unearn- 
ed income of the future—all were 
exerting an inflationary pressure 
which could only have, most un- 
happy results. 


Finally, during 1956, the bugbear 
of inflation became a reality, and 
inflationary pressure broke through 
to raise the price level. Neverthe- 
less, flexibility in the economy, plus 
the impact of governmental and pri- 
vate decisions notably in the finaf- 
cial world, combined to reduce the 
inflationary effects below what they 
might have been. 


Our Gross National Product rose 
from an annual rate of less than $25 
billion in the last quarter of 1954, 
to well over $28 billion by the first 
quarter of 1956, and to over $30 
billion in the latter quarter of the 
year. But, as the rise in the prite 
level indicates, we tried to spend 
more on capital and consumption 


at prevailing prices. This excess re- 
presents the inflationary part of our 
rising Gross National Product. We 
could not maint our rate of pub- 
lic and private ifvestment without 
increased real saving. that is, with- 
out cutting down on consumption. 
Or, alternatively, we could not 
maintain our higher consumer ex- 
penditure without putting back our 
public and private investment, 


Consumption and investment ex- 
penditure can rise together only if 


there is an increase in goods and/|’ 


services, or a rise in prices, The 
flexibility necessary to increase our 
output of goods and services is 
likely to be smaller in 1957 than it 
was in 1956. In 1957, therefore, it is 
even more urgent to curb the rising 
trend in total money expenditure. 


It is now nearly fourteen months 


real grips with the problem... The. 
battle is a stiff and continuing one, 
and victory has not yet been achiev- 
ed. And in this battle, unenlight- 
ened selfishness is, perhaps, the mast 
dangerous “misguided missile” com- 
bating those who would confine in- 
flationary forces and preserve the 
integrity of our money. 


BANK CURBS EFFECTIVE 


Last year I mentioned three forms 
of credit by which the purchase of, 
or investment in, goods by consum- 
ers or businessmen could take place 
without a corresponding act of sav- 
ing: namely, consumer credit, term 
loans by banks, and bank-financed 
mortgage loans. Since then, the 
Bank of Canada and the chartered 
banks have co-operated within the 
broad framework of monetary policy 
to reduce to almost negligible pro- 
portions the net inflationary effect 
of chartered bank operations. 

Term loans by banks to corpor-, 
ations, and the purchase by banks 
of corporate serial bonds ceased dy 
agreement with the Bank of Canada 
in November, 1955. Chartered bank 
mortgage loans are now expanding 
at a much slower rate as a result 
of bahk lending policy, now rein- 
forced by a general dropping off in 
residential construction. 

Consumer credit continues to ex- 
pand, but consumer credit tg se 
or indirectly financed by banks f 
off significantly in 1956. For ex- 
ample, personal loans by chartered 
banks fell off during the second half 
of the year, while similar loans by 
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important source of 





of the voluntary arrangements already 
area, or on the extension of credit control by the central bank 
or other organs of ee to include this increasingly 


CAN PRESENT CURBS HALT INFLATION? 


James Muir reveals new threat from unexpected quarter— 
broader controls may be needed 


“There dre at least two sources of inflationary pressure 
which the Central Bank, with its present powers, will find 
it difficult to reach,” said Mr. Muir 


“First, it is possible, even with no increase in the money 
supply, to increase the activity of that supply by putting other- 
wise idle funds into the hands of spenders through ordinary 
devices provided by the capital market. 

, d, it is possible, with no increase in the money supply, 
the funds available to businessmen and consumers 
from sources other than the financial institutions ordinarily 
controlled by our monetary authorities. 


“In both cases, we have, in the classic phrase, an increase 
in the ‘velocity of circulation,’ but the implications for policy 
are sufficiently different to merit separate treatment. 


“The first source of additional inflationary pressure ‘runs 
counter to the usual or expected effect of rising rates upon 
the capital market. In a market where interest rates are rising 
and are expected to rise still further, some. borrowers float 
capital issues to provide cash balances which they may need 
later. With high short-term rates for the temporary use of 
these funds, the net additional cost may not be great; and the 
general deterrent effect of high-.rates is weakened by the 
expectation that rates are going even higher. What we eng is 
a sort of panic: a panic to get money now for fear it will not 
be available later. This is an unexpected cousin of the typical 
inflation—it is inflation of the capital funds market. 

“As a result, corporate securities may be sold to non-bank 
investérs, who presumably either have surplus funds or divest 
themselves of other assets, such ag government securities, to 
those who have these funds. Thus, otherwise idle money may 
be put into the hands of spenders. 


“It would seem highly desirable that those who employ the 
capital issues device to build up speculative cash balances 
should voluntarily impose upen themselves a greater measure 
of restraint. Nobody, I am sure, wishes to see any attempt at 
the direct supervision of capital issues such as might result .- 
from an undue limitation through these speculative transactions 
of the effectiveness of our monetary policy. 


“The second source of additional inflationary 
result of the growth of non-bank repositories of funds. The 
curtailment of bank credit may have little direct effect on the 
supply of funds from non-bank sources. Even those institutions, 
such as the finance companies, with traditionally large bank 
loans, have alternative sources of funds, and 
become {nore Significant as the non-bank sector of the business 
ity increases in importance as a repository of liquid 


the 


is the 


these sources 


‘It would seem, therefore, to be at least open to doubt 
whether:the present facilities and techniques available to our 
monetary authorities are sufficiently wide in scope to deal with 
preserit-day problems of credit control. The classical weapon— 
upward movemient of interest rates, largely through commercial 
banks—may by itself prove an impotent policy. 
taking too positive a view of a distant scene, but it would at 
least appear that, in order to be fair and in order to achieve 
the best results, our monetary and credit control may have to 

| embrace a wider area of our financial world-than it now does. 

“A rigorous monetary policy has glready enjoyed a large 
measure of success in the traditional area of bank credit. Its 
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gure, wishes to see any attempt at 
the direct supervision of capital is- 
sues such as might result from an 
undue limitation through these spec- 
ulative transactions, of the effective- 
ness of our monetary policy. 

The second source of additional 
inflationary pressure is the result of 
the growth of non-bank repositori 
of funds. Some of these are suhbjéct 
to governmental regulation or con- 
trol, but not By our monetary au- 
thorities, an@ not for purposes ap- 
propriate to monetary policy. 


BROADER POWERS NEEDED? 


The curtailment of bank credit 
may have little direct effect on the 
supply of funds from non-bank 
sources : 


Even those institutions, such as 
the finance companies, with tradi- 
tionally large bank loans, have al- 
ternative sources of funds; and these 
sources become more significant as 
the non-bank sector of the business 
community increases in importance 
as a repository of liquid funds. 

It would seem, therefore, to be, 
at least open to doubt whether the 
present facilities and techniques 
available to.our monetary authori- 
ties are sufficiently wide in scope to 
| deal with present-day problems of 
credit control. The classical weapon 
—upward movement of interest 
‘rates, largely through commercial 
banks—may by itself prove an im- 
potent policy. The “bite” applied 
Can seize upon an insufficiently 
large segment of the whole money 
and credit system. Over the years, 
such an abundance of other forms 


the over-all supply of credit may 
move in a direction completely op- 
posite to that which official mone- 
tary policy is trying to induce, It 
may be taking too positive a view of 
a distant scene, but it would at least 
appear that, in order to be fair and 
in order to achieve the best results, 
our monetary and credit control 
may have to embrace a wider area 
our finaticial world than it now 
oes. 


A rigorous monetary policy has 
+-already enjoyed a large measure of 
success in the traditional area of 
bank credit. Its over-all success 
may depend in large measure on the 

of the voluntary arrange- 
ments already reached in the non- 
bank area, or on the extension of 
credit control by the central bank | 
or other organs of government to in- 
clude this i important 
source of liquid funds. 

I have found it useful on previous 
| occasions to discuss various aspects 
of our economic policy in terms of 
certain general criteria. 





“In a very few words, what I have 

















Thursday with tbe announcement 
of the new tender rate and stood 
at 390 percent last Thursday. 

In addition to overall policy on 
money supply and money rates, the 
Bank of Canada continues the ban 
on term idans, as fwell as its re- 
quirement, fully effective in May, 
1956, that chartered banks maintain 
second-line reserves of treasury bills 
and day-to-day loans sufficient, with 
existing statutory cash reserves of 
8 percent, to establish a “liquid- 
ity ratio” of‘at least 15 percent of 
deposit liabilities. 


In other words, central bank 
policy, has, as in the past, used a 
mixture of broad devices affecting 
bank cash through the money sup- 
ply an@ market rates of interest; 
selective devices directed against 








stitutions ordinarily controlled by 
our monetary authoriti 


In both cases, we have, in the 
phrase, an increase in the 
“velocity of circulation,” but 
plications for policy are 
different to merit separate treat- 


classic 


ment. 


The first source of additional in- 


flationary pressure runs te ) 
at rg vious years about the importance of 


the usual or 
ing rates 


capital market. 
The insatiable demand for invest- 
ment funtis to be used in capital 
development has already caused in- 
creasing scarcity, and correspond- 
ingly higher rates of interest. Gen- 
erally speaking, rising interest rates 


the ¢ 


make new issues harde 


the | be of no avail. We may dwell for 


e im- 
tly 


really been trying to say is that we 
should be concerned, first, with the 
fullest and wisest use of our natural 
and human resources; and, second, 
with the fair reward of effort and 
sacrifice both as an end in itself and 
as @ means to greater output; if we 
are through economic policy to ex- 
pand and enrich our national heri- 
tage. 


We have said a good deal in pre- 


our natural resources: their proper 
use, development, and conservation. 
This year I shall concentrate on our 
human resources. This, in the long 
run is the most important concern 
of any policy that contemplates the 
public good. If our human resources 
deteriorate, our abundance of nat- 
ural resources will in the long run 





(Continued on page 37) 
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TRIBUTE TO, OUTSTANDING STAFF 


“Kindly, courteous service always the same", states grateful client 
in letter te General Manager 


a staff which is outstanding,” said Mr. Sedgewick. “Since my 
ppearance before you a year ago, it has been my duty 
and privilege to visit operations and personnel of the bank 
from coast to coast when it was possible for me to meet many 
of our staff working in various stages of responsibility. It was 
an exceptional experience for 
that we have men and women of 


ranging from messengers to.managers 
contribution toward the year’s results. 
of the Executive goes out for a job truly well done 


and you may rest assured 
calibre in our branches 
who have made their 
Te all, the appreciation 


of credit creation has arisen that |. 
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K. M. Sedgewick, General Man- 
ager, referred to the Financial 
Statement as : ; 


rogress. 

now amount to $3,571,208,320, a fig- 
ure some §$287,000,000 higher than 
the level of a year ago. General 
business has been conducted at an 
active tempo since our last review; 


crease over earlier predictions and, 
on the average, those engaged in 
industry and commerce have done 
well. The development of the coun- 
try’s natural resources continues 
without interruption and investors 
from abroad look at Canada as fruit- 
ful soil for their funds. We play a 
part in practically all phases of this 
development and it is our aim that 
we shall continue to do so. Branches 
are operating in remote areas to ser-' 
vice mining and oil activities, anti 
recently offices have been’ set up in 
the Blind River uranium producing 
centres of Ontario where we have 
important interests. the 
country, result8 indicate that the 
standard of service which the mem- 
bers of our staff provide ig prov- 
ing acceptable to a growing number 
of Canadians and of this fact we are 
extremly proud as—we are sure— 
are you. 


Just over a year ago, at a time 
when bank loans were increasing 
rapidly, we, along with the other 
Canadian banks, embarked on a 
policy of restricting credit. At the 
same time, we undertook to build 
up our secondary reserves. It is 
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teaching, for I believe that educa- 
onal problems can best be solved 
by the educators themselves. Exter- 
nal pressure in these areas, and es- 
pecially pressure made effective by 
any degree of jurisdictional author- 
ity, is all too likely to be both mis- 
informed and capricious. Our duty 
as citizens is not to direct education- 
al policy, but to ensure that our 
educetional system is provided with 
the financial tools to do the job 
which, in the next ten years or #0, 


i will be called upon to do. 


4 


The expansion required will un- ones 


doubtedly create problems in the 
financing of additional plant and 
equipment. But I am inclined to 
believe that the most pressing prob- 
lem today lies in recruiting -and 
retaining staff. 


TEACHERS’ PAY TOO LOW 

In view of our growing education- 
@] needs, the present economic posi- 
tion of the teaching profession is an 
anomaly. The economic position of 
all teachers has deteriorated relative 
to other professions of comparable 
training and responsibility, and rela- 
tive to the working force as a whole. 
Thus the teacher today finds him- 
eclf in the same occupational “de- 
pressed area” which he occupied as 
long ago as 1776: a member then as 
now of what Adam Smith called 
“that unprosperous race of men 
eommorfiy called men of letters.” 

But other conditions have greatly 
changed since Smith’s day. Today, 
our teachers are in short supply, 
and the prospect over the next de- 
cade or so is that this supply will 
be even smaller relative to the de- 
mands that will be made upon our 
educational system. With the present 
disparity between the salaries we 
pay our? teachers, and the salaries 
we pay for comparable talent else- 
where, We cannot expect to recruit 
or to retain enough qualified men 
and wemen to maintain our present 
teaching standards in our schools 
and universities. 

Here then is a case where the 
allocation of our human resources 
would seem to be unresponsive to 
the drdinary operation of the price 
mechanism. ae th this is only partly 
true. In fact, the supply of teachers 
is likely over a period of time to 
be only too responsive to the price 
mechanism; the market will work 
only too well and we shall lose 
much of what is best in our educa- 
tional practice through the spread 
of tod small a steff over too many 
courses and students, and through 
the deterioration of the staff itself. 

We as citizens must, through gov- 
‘ernment, business, or individual 
ection ensure that our schools and 
universities are provided with 
sources of funds sufficient to attract, 
to retain and to replenish those 
human resources of talent, training 
and experience that teaching re- 
+ quires, 

In general, I think it is clear 
enough that the economic resources 
at the disposal of our schools and 
universities, even of many of 
our churches, are cient to 
maintain decent living standards for 
the devoted men and women whose 
life work it is to train the minds 
and develop the character of our 

young people. It is a ridiculous 
situation, but by mo means an un- 
common one today, to find that a 
new graduate receives a salary on 
his first job that approaches or even 
surpasses what his teachers, in 
echool and church alike, receive as 
their material reward for a lifetime 
of service. This, I submit, runs 
directly counter to the criteria of 
right policy which I referred to at 
the beginning: we are failing to 
make the fullest and wisest use of 
key human resources; we are failing 
to give them a reward consistent 
either with equity or incentive; and 
we are endangering therefore the 
future welfare of our whole econ- 


omy. 
PROBLEMS OF 
GROWING COUNTRY 

I have considered the shortrun 
problems involved in the mainten- 
ance of our present high level of 
business activity and employment; 
and I have drawn to your attention 
the longer-run problems involved 
in the allocation, development, and 
conservetion of key human resources 
in the field of education. 

There is a sense in which per- 
haps we should welcome the kind 
of problems with which we have 
been faced almost continuously since 
the end of the Second World War. 


lems are the kind of problems that 
are bound to arise when We try to 
do too much in too short a time. As 
such, they are problems of a far 
higher and more hopeful order than 
those we faced in the depressed 
1930's, when so many of our re- 
gources, human and material, were 
wasted daily in involuntary idleness. 
Even our longer-run problems, in- 
cluding the crisis in our schools and 
universities, reflect not only the 
need for the wider diffusion of 
training in a society with a growing 
population and a steadily advancing 
technology, but the desire on the 
part of more.and more young veo>'e 

to achieve as well the Many non- 
pe chy advantages of a higher 
education. 

As we enter 1957, I feel more than 


will in their wisdom prove worthy 
of the spirit of our people and the 
generosity of providence, wilich to- 
gether have placed us in so fortun- 
ate a position. All this does not 
make our problems any 
difficult, but it does assure us that 
their solution is the condition not 
merely of national survival, or even 
ef national prosperity, 


general énrichment, material 
epiritual, of our national life, 


the less 


but of the 
and 


trends. 
Here is a digest. 


~ WILLIAM M. MERCER 
term “employee benefit 
ear includes pension plans, 
profit-sharing plans, group life in- 
surance, sick pay, supplementary 
unemployment benefit, medical 
and hospital plans, executive de- 
ferred compensation and the like. 
It also includes the government- 
underwritten plans. Workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment 
insurance are the two important 


What is the reason for the tre- 
mendous development in these 
plaris? 

@ First, there is the progressive 
income tax. The value of welfare 
benefits provided by an employer 
is usually not taxed in the em- 
ployee’s hands, even though the 
employer can write off the cost, 
whereas if the employee buys the 
benefits himself he must do it out 
of income after tax: ~ 

The higher the employee’s tax- 
able income the greater is the at- 
traction to him of receiving re- 
muneration in the form of em- 
ployee benefits. 

@® When benefits are provided for 
a group of people they can be 
provided more economically; and 
individuals can be covered in.the 
group who couldn’t otherwise be 
covered because they are uninsur- 
able. No matter how prudent an 
individual worker may be, there 
is nothing much he can do as an 
individual to protect his family if 
he suffers a disability which 
makes him uninsurable 

These are the two clear-cut, 
logical reasons for the develop- 
ment of employee benefit plans. 
But there are other reasons which 
are causing unions to demand 
these benefits and employers to 
grant them—reasons which are 
deeper and, I am afraid, more 
permanent. 

Mass peodiapiiiin and advertis- 
ing have created in us an in- 
satiable demand for immediate 
material things. Rather ‘than 
make payments on some land in 
the country of slowly ‘atcumulate 
shares in a mutual fund, we want 
to trade in our 1956 model auto- 
mobile for the 1957 model. 

Many of us are not only unable 
to save for the future—we actu- 
ally mortgage our future to get 





what we think we need today. 


‘But They Could 


From @ standing start at the end of the war, 
employee benefit plans are in some companies now 
approaching 25% of payroll costs. 

What's behind this tremendous growth? What's 
ahead in this field? Are some of these superfluous? 

For the Montreal Personnel Association, William 
M. Mercer, employee benefit gous consultant, outlined 


Our employer or the government 
must take care of our future. 
Then there is the change, some 
might say breakdown, in family 
life and loyalties. At one time we 
could count on our family group 
to care fcr us if we suffered genu- 
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ine hardship. With the move oan aon 


a rural, large-family society, to 
the urban,.small-family society, 
these loyalties and the sense of 
individual family responsibility 
are weakening. 

There is the disappearance of 
craftsmanship. Time was that as 
the cobbler became feeble he 

ld make fewer shoes but as 
g as they were good ones soci- 
“7 , bo a place for him. Now, the 
man fears that if he cannot keep 
pace with the machine he is lost: 

All of these contribute to a 
sense of insecurity and encourage 
the development of employee 
benefit plans. ! 

These forces are so strong that 
I can see nothing but a continuous 
development in this field. 


Trend Will Continue 


As far as I am concerned, this 
movement has features which I 
fear. But let us make no mistake. 
The trend will continue. The 
question is: who is going to pro- 
vide mass welfare benefits—pri- 
vate enterprise or the state? 

First, we must resist super- 
fluous benefits. The essentials of 
a sound welfare program are 
quite simple: 

-—A pension, including social 
security, of about 50% of the em- 
ployee’s final earnings, beginning 
when he is no longer mentally or 
physically productive — whether 
that be age 55 or 85. 

~—Payment of crippling medi- 
cal and hospital expenses. 

~— Sick pay of not more than 
50% .of gross earnings, beginning 
after’ at least a week's waiting 
period but cantinuing as long as 
the employee is genuinely dis- 
abled and on leave of absence, 

Pension of about % of the 
employee’s earnings to his widow 
(or orphans) whether the em- 
ployee dies before or after retire- 


‘| ment, and ceasing if the widow 


remarries or when the orphans 
reach an employable age. 

These are the essentials and 
they are not cheap. Anything 
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Te naesist readers in «& 


Financial Pest has « on orm method of 


Iron and Steel 


VANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL 
CANADA LTD., London, Ont., con- 
solidated net loss for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1956 was $395,717, 


for the 18 months ended June 30, 
1955. 


Sales in last six months were 70% 
higher than in first six months. 
Sales in last three months were best 
in year, Company believes” sub- 
stantial increase in last few months 
will continue ‘and improve the 
profit and loss position, report 
Chairman J. P. Gill and -President 
E. P. Geary. 


In November company accepted 
management recommendation 
add more stainlesg steel composi- 


ucts. This was n 
mill overhead and level out pro- 
duction schedules 

Company completed a new build- 
ing in June with i tion of 
equipment for acid pickling or de- 
sealing of stainless and alloy steel 
products. An addition to main 
building is under construction. Com- 
pany has on order a bar treating 
furnace together with equipment 
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is equally important and gratifying, 
earnings were commensurate with 
the greater volume and turnover 
generally. It has long been our 
policy to select business carefully 
and, as a result, the asset position 
of our Non-Domestic branches con- 
tinues at a high standard. For well 
over ten years a special section of 
our Foreign Department has. been 
devoted to the development of in- 
formation necessary to those en- 
gaged in trade. The permanent staff 
of this department is augmented to 
some extent by the flow of senior 
men between our overseas branches 


are always equipped to render a spe- 
cialized and essential service to 
clients and others actively engaged 
in foreign operations. Last year brief 
comment was made on the practice 
this bank has followed over the 
years to develop local personnel and 

on thé extent to which this has 


employee and the employer. We 
feel at the risk of repetition we 
should mention again that in an 


there always will.be worthwhile 
opportunities for young Canadians 
who have special aptitude =o are 
interested in a banking 

abroad. ‘There will go forward with 
the published proceedings of 

meeting the customary 
containing a review of 
general conditions in 
where we are directly 





the 


frem the companies’ published 


tions and steel alloy types to prod- aad 
to reduce / Funded debt 


Reports 


raising and comparing cempany 


financial statements, The 
esenting corporation accounts, Variations 
reports are feotnoted. 


for both oil and water quenching 
of bar stock. 
CONS. INCOME AccoUNT 


compared with net loss of $526,417 ag 


including $3,126 loss on sale of 
CONDENSED =" —— — 
a $32,893 
149,324 
- 945,312 
1,127,529 
10,509 


Total assets 
to} Bank loan 








Financial 


PACIFIC ATLANTIC CANADIAN 
INVESTMENT CO. net profit for 
the year ended Nov. 30, 1956, was 
$42,879, up 13.3% from 1955 net of 
$37,830. 

The increased revenue reflects the 
profitable investment of the $400,000 
received from the sale of the com- 
pany’s 3% % collateral trust bonds. 

World-wide increase in interest 
rates, and politi and industrial 
uncertainties developed in 
recent months, have disturbed the 
broad advance in stock quotations.. 
Severe weakness in security prices 
coincided with the close of their 
fiscal year, and as a result the asset 
value of the company’s common 
shares amounted to $4.39 per share 
Nov. 30, 1956, compared with $4.64 a 


year ago. 

During the year the company’s 
shares were listed on the London 
Stock Exchange. 


INCOME one 
Years Ended Nev. 38: 


and Head Office, and therefore we | +*™* 


worked to the advantage of both the | $" 
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retire early because of disability, 
with a pension adequate only to 
allow him to slowly starve. 

Take group life insurance. The 
usual yroup life insurance “plan 
doesn’t pay nearly enough on the 
death of a yoling employee who 
leaves a widow and several chil- 
dren but might, at the same time, 
pay far too much on the death of 
a single employee without de- 
pendents or an older” employee 
who has had a chance to build up 
an estate and whose children are 
grown up. 

Group life insurance is a simple 
benefit which is aggressively sold 
—but that does not justify em- 
ployers’ or unions’ endorsation of 
it in preference to widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions, which spend 





Good 


the available money in a much! 


more socially desirable way. 
Perhaps the most outrageous 


example of a superfluous benefit 
is @ new insurance 


insurance — where the employee 
receives a sum of money if one of 
his dependents dies 

You have only so nuch money 
to spend. Every time you or your 
union endorse the provision of 
superfluous benefits while your 
employees are still not covered 
for the essentials, you are inviting 
the Government to provide these 
essentials. 


Second, we must do everything 
we can to achieve a spirit of har- 
mony in that part of our labor 
negotiations which is concerned 
with employee benefits. Don’t 
think I underestimate the diffi- 
culties in achieving this. But 
somehow it’s got to be done. 
Otherwise, in desperation, each 
side will agree to an impossible 

eof benefits which, 
once established, are difficult to 
correct. 

Third, I have come to the con- 
clusion that we must move slowly 
and cautiously toward the vesting 
of pension benefits. There is to- 
day a widespread and well- 
reasoned feeling that.a worker's 
accumulated pension benefits 
should move with him from one 
job to another. There is not much 
use in resisting the idea. If pri- 
vate enterprise doesn’t solve it, 
government will be forced to by 
instituting some compulsory con- 
fevered plan. I think it’s going 

become necessary for. employ- 
ers to allow the transfer of re- 
serves from one pension fund to 
another as employees transfer. 


A. W. CLARK 
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New Johnson & Johnson Directors 


L. G. LAROCQUE 


The election of three new members te the Beard of Directors of Johnsen & Johanson Limited has been 


ennovunced by Mr. John Macdeneld, the Conipany'’s President. The new directors ares— Mr. Allen 


Lloyd Lerocqvue, Director of Production 


_ Mr. Clark hes directed the Company's merchandising ond advertising activities since 1951. 


Clark, Director of Merchandising, Mr. Philip Remington, Director of Ethicon-Fenwal Division, ane... 
Planning. 


Me, Reoning- 


” ton joined the Company eleven years ago os @ field representative in the division he now heeds. Ar. 
Larocqve has been with the Manufacturing Division of the Company since 1938, where he hes been 


Bh combate & active in a areas of cries aman and secs ll 





Seaway Bridge | 
Contract Let 


> ; 

MONTREAL (Staff) — The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority open- 
ed the New Year by @warding 
three contracts totalling $3,321,818. 

The biggest went to Deminion 
Bridge Co. of Montreal—$2,503,- 
218 to supply and build the steel 


superstructure from Pier 14 to} 


Pier 29 of the proposed south ex- 
tension to the Honoré Mercier 
Briage near Montreal. 

The extension will provide a 
high-level 1,883-ft.-long crossing 
for motor traffic over the Seaway 








channel. As in the case of all: 


bridges over the Seaway, 120 ft. 
of overhead clearance at high- {| win 
water level must be provided. 
There will be two roadway lanes 
each 26 ft. wide. 


Completion date: May 31, 1958, 


Second contract awarded was 
for suction dredging of 9,400 ft. 
of the Welland Ship Canal in Port 
Weller Harbor at the Lake Ontario 
entrance. It went to the J. P. 
Porter Co. of Montreal, the iowest 


$642,600. 


contracts is providing a depth of 
27 ft. through the Welland Ship 
Canal, as in the rest of the Sea- 
way. 

Dredging at the lower entrance 
to lock No. 1 is to be done during 


of four bidders. It is valued at 


a 
The Authority, by this and other 


the non-navigation ,season this 

winter. 
Completion date: July 31, 1957. 
John 





The contract is worth $176,000. 
(Completion date: April 30, 1957. 





Get premium quality at regular gas price with 


¥ FIRES INSTANTLY 
/ WARMS UP FAST 
¥ PROTECTS AGAINST 


STALLING 


The only gasoline that meets 
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Recommended for newest high com- 
pression cars when owners’ manuals 
specify a premium gasoline. 
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nal pressure in these areas, and ¢s- 
pecially pressure made effective by 
any degree of jurisdictional author- 
ity, is all too likely to be both mis- 
informed and capricious. Our duty 
as citizens is not to direct education- 
al policy, but to ensure that our 
educetional system is provided with 
the financial tools to do the job 
which, in the next ten years or #0, 
i will be called upon to do. 


The expansion required will un- ones 


doubtedly create problems in the 
financing of additional plant and 
equipment, But I am inclined to 
believe that the most pressing prob- 
lem today lies in recruiting -and 
retaining staff. 

TEACHERS’ PAY TOO LOW 

In view of our growing education- 
@] needs, the present economic posi- 
tion of the teaching profession is an 
anomaly. The economic position of 
all teachers has deteriorated relative 
to other professions of comparable 
training and responsibility, and rela- 
tive to the working force as a whole. 
Thus the teacher today finds him- 
eclf in the same occupational “de- 
pressed area” which he occupied as 
long ago as 1776: a member then as 
now of what Adam Smith called 
“that unprosperous race of men 
commoriy called men of letters.” 

But other conditions have greatly 
changed since Smith’s day. Today, 
our teachers are in short supply, 
and the prospect over the next de- 
cade or so is that this supply will 
be even smaller relative to the de- 
mands that will be made wpon our 
educational system. With the present 
disparity between the salaries we 
pay our? teachers, and the salaries 
we pay for comparable talent else- 
where, We cannot expect to recruit 
or to retain enough qualified men 
and wemen to maintain our present 
teaching standards in our schools 
and universities. 

Here then is a case where the 
allocation of our human resources 
would seem to be unresponsive to 
the ordinary operation of the price 
mechanism. Bot t this is only partly 
true. In fact, the supply of teachers 
is likely over a period of time to 
be only too responsive to the price 
mechanism; the market will work 
only too well and we shall lose 
much of what is best in our educa- 
tional practice through the spread 
of tob small a steff over too many 
courses and students, and through 
the deterioration of the staff itself. 

We as citizens must, through gov- 
‘ernment, business, or individual 
ection ensure that our schools and 
universities _are provided with 
sources of funds sufficient to attract, 
to retain and to replenish those 
human resources of talent, training 
and experience that ee re- 
+ quires. 


at the disposal of our schools and 
universities, and even of many of 
our ‘churches, are cient to 
maintain decent living standards for 
the devoted men and women whose 
life work it is to train the minds 
end develop the character of our 

young people. It is a ridiculous 
situation, but by mo means an un- 
common one today, to find that a 
new graduate receives a salary on 
his first job that approaches or even 
surpasses what his teachers, in 
echool and church alike, receive as 
their material reward for a lifetime 
of service. This, I submit, runs 
directly counter to the criteria of 
right policy which I referred to at 
the beginning: we are failing to 
make the fullest and wisest use of 
key human resources; we are failing 
to give them a reward consistent 
either with equity or incentive; and 
we are endangering therefore the 
future welfare of our whole econ- 


omy, 
PROBLEMS OF 
GROWING COUNTRY 

I have considered the shortrun 
problems involved in the mainten- 
ance of our present high level of 
business activity and employment; 
and I have drawn to your attention 
the longer-run problems involved 
in the allocation, development, and 
conservation of key human resources 
in the field of education. 

There is a sense in which per- 
haps we should welcome the kind 
of problems with which we have 
been faced almost continuously since 
the end of the Second World War. 








lems are the kind of problems that 
are bound to arise when we try to 
do too much in too short a time. As 
such, they are problems of a far 
higher and more hopeful order than 
those we faced in the depressed 
1930's, when so many of our re- 
gources, human and material, were 
wasted daily in involuntary idleness. 
Even our longer-run problems, in- 
cluding the crisis in our schools and 
universities, reflect not only the 
meed for the wider diffusion of 
training in a society with a growing 
population and a steadily advancing 
technology, but the desire on the 
part of more.and more young veo >'e 
to achieve as well the many non- 
utilitarian advantages of a higher 
education. 

As we enter 1957, I feel more than 


will in their wisdom prove worthy 
of the spirit of our people and the 
generosity of providence, which to- 
gether have placed us in so fortun- 
ate a ‘position. All this does not 
make our problems any the less 
jo yt ae * ale aad 

their solution is the condition not 
merely of national survival, or even 
ef national prosperity 


, but of the 
general énrichment, material and 
epirituel, of our national life, 


trends. 
Here is a digest. 


By WILLIAM M. MERCER 

The term “employee benefit 
plans” includes pension plans, 
profit-sharing plans, group life in- 
surance, sick pay, supplementary 
unemployment benefit, medical 
and hospital plans, executive de- 
ferred compensation and the like. 

It also includes the government- 
underwritten plans. Workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment 
insurance are the two important 


What is the reason for the tre- 
mendous development in these 
plaris? 

® First, there is the progressive 
income tax. The value of welfare 
benefits provided by an employer 
is usually not taxed in the em- 
ployee’s hands, even though the 
employer can write off the cost, 
whereas if the employee buys the 
benefits himself he must do it out 
of income after tax: 

The higher the employee’s tax- 

able income the greater is the at- 
traction to him of receiving re- 
muneration in the form of em- 
ployee benefits. 
@ When benefits are provided for 
a group of people they can be 
provided more economically; and 
individuals can be covered in.the 
group who couldn’t otherwise be 
covered because they are uninsur- 
able. No matter how prudent an 
individual worker may be, there 
is nothing much he can do as an 
individual to protect his family if 
he suffers a disability which 
makes him uninsurable 

These are the two clear-cut, 
logical reasons for the develop- 
ment of employee benefit plans. 
But there are other reasons which 
are causing unions to demand 
these benefits and employers to 
grant them—reasons which are 
deeper and, I am afraid, more 
permanent. 

Mass pondiankiinn and advertis- 
ing have created in us an in- 
satiable demand fof immediate 
material things. Rather ‘than 
make payments on some land in 
the country or slowly ‘aécumulate 
shares in a mutual fund, we want 
to trade in our 1956 model auto- 
mobile for the 1957 model. 

Many of us are not only unable 
to save for the future—we actu- 


For the Montreal Personnel Association, William 
M. Mercer, employee benefit gous consultant, outlined 


Our employer or the government 
must take care of our future. 

Then there is the change, some 
might say breakdown, in family 
life and loyalties. At one time we 
could count on our family group 
to care fcr us if we suffered genu- 
ine hardship. With the move ~— 
a rural, large-family society, to 
the urban,.small-family society, 
these loyalties and the sense of 
individual family responsibility 
are weakening. 

There is the disappearance of 
craftsmanship. Time was that as 
the cobbler became feeble he 

uld make fewer shoes but as 
ong as they were good ones soci- 
ety had a place for him. Now, the 
man fears that if he cannot keep 
pace with the machine he is lost: 

All of these contribute to a 
sense of insecurity and encourage 
the development of employee 
benefit plans. 

These forces are so strong that 
I can see nothing but a continuous 
development in this field. 


Trend Will Continue 


As far as I am concerned, this 
movement has features which I 
fear. But let us make no mistake. 
The trend will continue. The 
question is: who is going to pro- 
vide mass welfare benefits—pri- 
vate enterprise or the state? 

First, we must resist super- 
fluous benefits. The essentials of 
a sound welfare program are 
quite simple: 

-—A pension, including social 
security, of about 50% of the em- 
ployee’s final earnings, beginning 
when he is no longer mentally or 
physically productive — whether 
that be age 55 or 85. 

Payment of crippling medi- 
cal and hospital expenses. 

~—Sick pay of not more than 
50% .of gross earnings, beginning 
after’ at least a week's waiting 
period but cantinuing as long as 
the employee is genuinely dis- 
abled and on leave of absence, 

Pension of about % of the 
employee’s earnings to his widow 
(or orphans) whether the em- 
ployee dies before or after retire- 
‘| ment, and ceasing if the widow 
remarries or when the orphans 
reach an ra ge age. 





ally mortgage our future to get 
what we think we need today. 


These are the 
they are not cheap. Anything 
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iron and Steel 


VANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL 
CANADA LTD., London, Ont., con- 
solidated net loss for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1956 was $395,717, 

compared with net loss of $526,417 
for the 18 months ended June 30, 
1955. 


Sales in last six months were 70% 
higher than in first six months. 
Sales in last three months were best 
in year, Company believes * sub- 
stantial increase in last few months 
will continue and improve the 
profit and loss position, report 
Chairman J. P. Gill and -President 
E. P. Geary. 

In November company accepted 
management recommendation to 
add more stainless steel composi- 
tions and steel alloy types to prod- 


mill overhead and level out pro- 
duction schedules. 

Company completed a new build- 
ing in June with installation of 
equipment for acid pickling or de- 
scaling of stainless and alloy steel 
products. An addition to main 
building is under construction. Com- 
pany has on order a bar treating 
furnace together with equipment 
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is equally important and gra 

earnings were semmndnreha with 
the greater volume and turnover 
generally. It has long been our 
policy to select business carefully 
and, as a result, the asset position 
of our Non-Domestic branches con- 
tinues at a high standard. For well 
over ten years a special section of 
our Foreign Department has. been 
devoted to the development of in- 
formation necessary to those en- 
gaged in trade. The permanent staff 
of this department is augmented to 
some extent by the flow of senior 
men between our overseas branches 


are always equipped to render a spe- 
cialized and essential service to 
clients and others actively engaged 
in foreign operations. Last year brief 
comment was made on the practice 
this bank has followed over the 
years to develop local personnel and 
on the extent to which this has 
worked to the advantage of both the 
employee and the employer. We 
feel at the risk of repetition we 
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for both oil and water quenching 
of bar stock. 
CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 


Period: } 
SE ik ss ene bébne one unstated $1,200,012 
Net oper. loss ........ : . 
Less; Other income .. ...... 2,086 
5 DOOPTOS. 2... ccscce 123,126 146,105 
Bond interest ...... Gee «> ives 
Other interest .... 23,7 36 
Net loss & » A ie 395,717  4526,417 
4éCo’s report shows net loss $529 


including $3,126 loss on sale of 


CONDENSED coon BALANCE SHEET 
As at Juge 3: 1956 1955 





ROL -sieee tu th eeabee By 893 
Acets, rec., less res.* 276,560 149,324 
Inventories .......... 1,117,328 - 945,312 
Total curr. assets 1 S06 = 1.127,529 
OXDS.4 ©. 2.50. 16,158 10,509 
Fixed aageta? ........ 2,176,569 2,221,504 
Total assets ......+. ,582,533 3,359,622 
Bank loan ......«++ 475,000 450,000 
Accets., etc., Pay. ses 151,057 | 
Due parent gée 461,726 121,068 
Total curr. Mab. .... 1,087,783 680,156 
eeee 1,000,000 1,000.000 
Capital stock eecee 2,376,300 2,156,300 
Less: deficit _ 881,550 485,833 
*After res. Of ....+s 4,000 4,000 
tAfter depr. 4 308,170 186,045 


Financial 


PACIFIC ATLANTIC CANADIAN 
INVESTMENT CO. net profit for 
the year ended Nov. 30, 1956, was 
$42,879, up 13.3% from 1955 net of 

830. 





The increased revenue reflects the 
profitable investment of the $400,000 
received from the sale of the com- 
pany’s 3% % collateral trust bonds. 


World-wide increase in interest 
rates, and politi and industrial 
uncertainties developed in 


recent months, have disturbed the 
broad advance in stock quotations... 
Severe weakness in security prices 
coincided with the close of their 
fiscal year, and as a result the asset 
value of the company’s common 
shares amounted to $4.39 per share 
Nov. 30, 1956, compared with $4.64 a 


year ago. 

During the year the company's 
shares were listed on the London 
Stock Exchange. 





should mention again that in an 


opportunities for young Canadians 
who have special aptitude and are 

interested in a banking career 
abroad. There will go forward with 





the published of this 
ulin ‘aie eanientane tenant 
containing a review of business and 

in the areas 


conditions 
where we are directly 


debt 
overseas organization such as opts. ic Capital stock 
there always will.be worthwhile | 5“Plus 


Years Ended Nev. 38: 1956 1955 
Net income .......«++ $70,494 $48,525 
: Gen, eceee 11,087 9.964 
Income tax ..... eee 2,802 731 
Bond int. > > sereee 13,726 “eee 
Net profit .... . 42,879 37.838 
Less: Com. divds. .... 39.201 33.601 
Surplus fer year ...... 3.678 4.229 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Com. (new $0.15 $0.14 
SUE aS do cds cccus 0.14 0.12 

COND BALANCE 

As at Nev, 38: 1956 1955 
RAEN whtecgenscet covee GB3,904 $14,059 
— TOC., C02, cesses 18,866 4.014 
eeeeeee ee 732,138 403,731 
Tetal assets *........ Sees 8 421, 795 

Accts, pay pecssone s.166 8675, 
Funded debt .........: 400,000 ~—i jt... 
onctbieme 230,010 280,010 
sidney bo céénese 69 66.145 
"Mkt value ........ 1,613,000 1,360,000 





+ ‘TAYLOR, PEARSON & CARSON 
(CANADA) LTD.— an additional 





The pension plans of many em- 
ployers pay the employee a pen- 
sion at 65 even when 
he continues to work at full wages 
for the employer. This is an in- 
incredible waste of available 
money, particularly when these 
same pension plans will provide 
the unfortunate man, who must 
retire early because of disability, 
with a pension adequate only to 
allow him to slowly starve. 

Take group life insurance. The 
usual yroup life insurance “plan 
doesn’t pay nearly enough on the 
death_of a yoling employee who 
leaves a widow and several chil- 
dren but might, at the same time, 
pay far too much on the death of 
a single employee without de- 
pendents or an older” employee 
who has had a chance to build up 
an estate and whose children are 
grown up. 

Group life insurance is a simple 
benefit which is aggressively sold 
—but that does not justify em- 
ployers’ or unions’ endorsation of 
it in preference to widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions, which spend 





his dependents dies. 

You have only so nuch money 
to'spend. Every time you or your 
union endorse the provision of 
superfluous benefits while your 
employees are still not covered 
for the essentials, you are inviting 
the Government to provide these 
essentials. 

Second, we must do everything 
we can to achieve a spirit of har- 
mony in that part of our labor 
negotiations which is concerned 
with employee benefits. Don’t 
think I underestimate the diffi- 
culties in achieving this. But 
somehow it’s got to be done. 
Otherwise, in desperation, each 
side will agree to an impossible 

e of benefits which, 
once established, are difficult to 
correct. 

Third, I have come to the con- 
clusion that we must move slowly 
and cautiously toward the vesting 
of pension benefits. There is to- 
day ,a widespread and well- 
reasoned feeling that.a worker's 
accumulated pension benefits 
should move with him from one 
job to another. There is not much 
use in resisting the idea. If pri- 
vate enterprise doesn’t solve it, 
government will be forced to by 
instituting some compulsory con- 
fg roans J plan. I think it’s going 

become necessary for. employ- 
ers to allow the transfer of re- 
serves from one pension fund to 
another as employees transfer. 








A. W. CLARK 





L. G. LAROCQUE 


The election of three new members te the Beard of Directors of Johnsen & Johnson Limited has been 
announced by Mr. John Macdeneld, the Company's President. The new directors are>— Mr. Allen 
Clark, Director of Merchandising, Mr. Philip Remington, Director of Ethicon-Fenwal Division, ane, i. 
Lloyd Lerocqvue, Director of Production Planning. 


_ Mr. Clark has directed the Company's merchandising ond advertising ectivities since 1951. Mr. ainkee 
” ton joined the Company eleven years ago as a field representative in the division he now heads. Air. 
Larocqve bas been with the Manufacturing Division of the Company since 1938, where he hes been 


rer active in the areas 


Sen Slr Cora 








Seaway Bridge 
Contract Let 


=> " 

MONTREAL (Staff) — The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority open- 
ed the New Year by @warding 
three contracts totalling $3,321,818. 

The biggest went to Deminion 
Bridge Co. of Montreal—$2,503,- 
218 to supply and build the steel 
superstructure from Pier 14 
Pier 29 of the proposed south ex- 
tension to the Honoré Mercier 
Briage near Montreal. 

The extension will provide a 
high-level 1,883-ft.-long crossing 


to } 





for motor traffic over the Seaway 
channet. As in the case of all’ 


bridges over the Seaway, 120 ft. 
of overhead clearance at 
water level must be provided. 
There will be two roadway lanes 
each 26 ft. wide. 


Completion date: May 31, 1958. 


Second contract awarded was 
for suction dredging of 9,400 ft. 
of the Welland Ship Canal in Port 
Weller Harbor at the Lake Ontario 
entrance. It went to the J. P. 
Porter Co. of Montreal, the iowest 
of four bidders. It is valued at 
$642,600. 


The Authority, by this and other 
contracts is providing a depth of 
27 ft. through the Welland Ship 
Canal, as in the rest of the Sea- 
way. 

Dredging at the lower entrance 
to lock No. 1 is to be done during 


the non-navigation ,season this 
winter. 
Completion date: July 31, 1957. 
Third contract went to John 


The installation will bring clean 
water from a feeder out of the 
Cornwall Canal, just west of the 


pump wel), of the Courtaulds 
Plant. This is necessary because 
-~ a at plant intake will not 

usable during dredging of the 
North Channel at Cornwall Island, 





The contract is worth $176,000. 
‘Completion date: April 30, 1957. 











¥ FIRES INSTANTLY 
/ WARMS UP FAST 


Y¥ PROTECTS AGAINST 
| STALLING 


The only gasoline that meets 
today’s premium octane standards 
‘ and sells at regular gas price 


Recommended for newest high com- 
pression cars when owners’ ' manuals 


specify a premium gasoline. 


€i?7: 1073-5 





Get premium quality at regular gas price with 


BUTANE PRIMED for Winter Driving 
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PREMIUM in every way but price 


Premium Octane 
Premium Power 
Premium Mileage ; 
Premium Performance 
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Ottawa Orders Big 
In Bank Valuation System 


OTTAWA (Staif)—An or@er-in- | impossible to get a clear view of | 
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MAR. 1. LOCKETT 
The appointments of Mr. G. 8. Boyd as 
@ Director of Pilkington Giass Manv- 
facturing Company limited, Teronto, 
end Mr. J. Lockett as Secretary of the 
compony, heve been announced by 
Donald H. Jupp, executive vice-president 
of Pilkington Brothers (Cenada) Lim- 
ited. Mr. Boyd, manager of the Scar- 
borough pliant, hes been associated 
with the Pilkington Manvfecturing Com- 
pany since it was founded in 1950. He 
is a member of the institute of Produc- 


me. G. 8. BOYD 

tion Engineers and alse director of the 
Glass Division of the Canadian Ceramic 
Society. Mr. Locket? come te Canede 
in March, 1956, from the heed office 
of the parent company ef St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. A graduate of 
London University, Mr. Leckett holds 
the degree of Bachelor of Commerce and 
is also an Associate of the institute of 
Costs and Works Accountants, London; 
England. 
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All-Canadian Designers and Manufacturers of: 
WECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION, 
CONVEYING AND ELEVATING, 


SAWMILL AND LUMBER PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 
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But this great advantage is 
foreseen: 

—It will now be possible to 
get a true picture, month by 
month for each bank, and week 
by week for all the baffks toge- 
ther, of their net sales and pur- 
chases of federal and provincial 
bonds. 

Under the old system (which 
had been in force since 1913 for 
annual statements and since 1934 
for monthly statements) it was 





ANNOUNCEMENT mma 
LABATT APPOINTMENT 


5 oes aoa. 
298 a 


month at the same time as the 


banks’ .golvency, but it had be- 
come unrealistic in the conditions 


of today’s banking. 


warning of the new order-in- 
council 

A letter reached them from C. 
F. Elderkin, the inspector-general 
of banks, at the beginning of the 


Bank of Canada’s explanation of 
its new amortization method of 
valuation. It told them that cén- 
sideration was being given. to a 
similar arrangement for them. 

No formal representations were 
received. The general impression 
here is. that while the banks’ 
opinions were to:some extent di- 
vided, yet even some of those 
who might suffer a tax loss on 
“over-feserves”’ in the present 
year approved of the new valu- 
ation method. 

How It Works 

Use of the amortized value 
means that government bonds 
will be valued in relation to their 
full value at maturity, regardless 
of market fluctuations during 
their life. The so-called “straight- 
line” method of amortizations, 


: 


the Board of Directors. 


active 


Kelley building. 


nual 


RUSSELL T. KELLEY EXECUTIVE CH¢ 


Announcement of executive management changes in the 
Kelley Co. Limited, Hamilton advertising agency, has been 


HM. E. DENNISON 
Russell 
mode 


Mr. 4. P. Kelley retires as president to become chairmen of 
board. Mr. H. E. Dennison, executive vice-president, is retiring 
in the agency, but will continve te manage 
affairs of Mid-Main Properties Limited, owners of the new Rus : 


baie) 
ss 


4. D. McNIE 


Mr..MecNie hes been elected president and manegi 
Mr. Scaife vice-president and secretary-treasurer. 


> 
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H. G. SCAIFE 


Mr. Kelley and Mr. Dennison have sold their interests to Mr. John D. 
McNie and H. Grahem Scaife, vice-presidents of the company. 


firm of Russell T. Kelley Co. Limited for many yeors, Mr. 
Mr. Scaife bring to their new posts o progressive ovtlook 


Members 





a higher yield or into a loan with 
a much higher interest rate. The 
losses on the bond sale will be 
covered very quickly by the 
gcins on the loans. The recovery 
need not always take place with- 
in the same year, though it won't 
often take much longer. And the 
perfect case in point is 1956. 

Last year the chartered banks 
made a bigger switch from bonds 
into loans than they’ve made 
any time at least in the past 25 
years. But the bonds sold at a 
loss were reinvested in loans so 
profitably that the losses were 
more than covered. 


The annual statements show in- 
creased profits from the switch 
as well as from other causes. 
There was no drawing on’ re- 
serves. . 


This appears to the authoritie 
here as normal. Banks, they say, 
do not run down their govern- 
ment securities by selling at a 
loss except at a period when the 
demand for loans, and therefore 
the return on loans, is high 
enough to make the operation 
profitable. 

Therefore it is unrealistic to go 





on valuing securities at the mar- 
ket price (or below). They will 
not be sold at the market unless 
the loss can be recouped some- 
where else within a fairly short 
time. 


The realistic way to value 
banks’ holdings of government 
bonds is at what they are now 
worth on the assumption that 
they are held to maturity—the 
amortized value. And by this me- 
thod it is possible to tell just how 
many bonds the banks are buying 
or selling, .net, apart from the 
fluctuating values of the market. 

Municipal, corporate and for- 
eign securities have not been in- 
cluded in the new valuation basis. 
This is because of an equally 
realistic calculation of the sort 
of dealing the banks actually do 
in such bonds. It is Very rare, 
say the authorities, that the banks 
will sell securties cf this kind ‘be- 
fore maturity. A large number 
of the municipal and corporate 
issues held by the banks are 
closed issues—that is to say one 
bought complete by the bank and 
held to maturity. Similarly with 
corporations. 





Consequently these securities 
are left on the old valuation basis 
and must be covered by the re- 
maining reserves. 

Inner Reserves 

The extent of the “inner re- 
serves” permitted to banks for 
tax purposes are determined by 
the Minister of Finance. Until 
now they have consisted of: 

—5% on the total of general 
loans, 

—2% on the total of federal 
government securities, or what- 
ever amount is required to write 
them down to the market value. 


—3% on the total of provincial 
securities, or whatever amount is 
required to write them down to 
market value. 

From now on the 2% and the 
3% disappear. At the end of their 
current fiscal year the banks will 
be taxable on any reserves over 
and above the 5% on general 
loans. Some of them will un- 
doubtedly have some “over-re- 
serves;” but it is believed that 
the reserve coverage of govern- 
ment securities (on the old ac- 


counting basis) had already 
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which the banks mostly use, 
works like this: if at 95, its amor- 
tized value would be 96 this year, |. 
97 after two years, 98 after three 
years and so on—even though the 
market price this year might 
have dropped from 95 to 93. 
The este for this is the 
‘| plain fact chartered banks 
‘| don’t normally sell their =) i- 
| ties before maturity except 
re-invest the funds ony profit- 
ably. They “may sell a bond 
bought at 98 for 95, if so it is 
to switch either into a with 


Sales and Engineering Difices 

7000 Pork Avenue, Mbntremi * 

69 Eglinton Ave. East; Toronto *: 

2197 Sherbrooke St. East, Montféal 
(Sawmill Division) 
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, J. 8. CORBETT 
In the Ontario Division of Johan Labatt 
Limited, N. E, Hardy, General 


So low, low priced 


Association. - | 
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So automatic 
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With a new method for valuing 
chartered bank portfolios of 


on market prices — bankers see: 
@ Higher taxes on their current | 
in 


This country, which has increased its @ A cutback in their unpublish- 


population by more than one-third 1941-55 .., 


i . selling value of its pulp and paper products nearly 33{ times’... 


va 
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and in just nine years since World War II has 
swelled the annual value of its petroleum products 4% times. 


BAB 
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In most basic industries — in con- 
struction and manufacturing and 
processing — Canadian Ingersoll 
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Canada by maintaining the highest 
possible production standards. 
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So right for small business accounting 


Yes, when you couple the low, low price of the Burroughs 
Director Accounting Machine with its very special “big 
machine” speed features, you'll agree it is just the ticket for 
short-cut keyboard, automatic carriage tabulation . , . and 
that’s only the beginning! ee ae 
For the full story and a complete demonstration why not 
call our nearby branch office. You'll see how to make your 
step up to automatic accounting as economical as it is 
practical! Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited. 
Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


Ingersoll-Rand £2. 


Heod Office: Montreal, Que. Works: Sherbrooke, Que. 














G. C. HAMMOND 


Mr. C. H. MeMelion, President end Man- 
aging Director of Bomac annevaces the 
eppeintment of Mr. G. CG “Hemmy” 
Executive 
effective immediotely. 
Mr. Hommond hes been associated in 
the Grephic Arts industry for more thon 
twenty years, and will be active in the 
interests of Bomac in Teronte, Montreal 
end Ottewa. 
TT 


Hammond a 


Vice-President, | | 








refugees, trying to place them in 
jobs, 
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For efficient cooling service. 


Most of the leading 
manufacturers in 
Canada of Diesel 
Locomotives, Buses 


CF and Industrial En- 


gines use Carter 
Radiators as original 
equipment engineer- 
ed to their individual 
requirements. 


Manufactured by 


JAMES B. CARTER LIMITED 
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, ‘worker (a 
common designation), painter, 
housewife, turner...” 

The refugees appear to be con- 
centrated in the age group 18 
to 30, with a few (one in 50) rang- 
ing to 60. Some 80% are men, 
10% women, 10% chiidren. Of 
the adults, all, or substantially 
all, appear employable. And all, 
or substantially all, appear pa- 
thetically eager to obtain work. 
The great barrier to speedy em- 
ployment of all the refugees at 
the levels to which they’ve been 
trained is their inability to speak 
English, Perhaps one in 100 
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He can speak only through in- 
mg a ag ser 


giving English classes at the West 
Toronto refugee centre, but not 
at Jarvis street. 3 

Istvan will undoubtedly be all 
right. He’ll probably take a labor- 
ing job, perhaps shoveling snow 
in a small Ontario city, perhaps 
sweeping in a factory. 

In six months he’ll have a wide 
enough command of English to 
look for a.job in his specialty. 
Probably in nine months he’ll 
land one. In 18 months, he’ll 
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Dy Pont of Canada’s New Tire Team 


R. C. Finlay W.W. Krebs . 


The Textile Fibres Division of Du Pont of Canada announces the i 
handle the sale of nylon yarn to tire and to 

industry. Members of the newly-appointed are R. C. 

W. W. Krebs, in charge of tire merchandising, and R. E. ” 

Messrs. Finlay and Krebs will make their headquarters in Toronto, while Mr. Cook will work oat of Kingston; 
absee Be Wats Canada’s nylon plant and laboratories are located. The company recently announced the 
installation of additional facilities there for the testing and development of nylon tire yarn. 

These changes reflect the company’s increased emphasis and specialization of effort on sales of nylon 
yarnto the tire industry. 








4. ROY GORDON 


Henry 3. Wingate, President of The In- 
ternational Nickel Company of Conada, 
Limited, announces the election of J. 
Roy Gordon as Executive Vice-President 
of the Company. Mr. Gordon has also 
been elected Executive Vice-President of 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
the compony's United States subsidiary. 
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General Insurance Brokers 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
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VANCOUVER, Standard Building 
CALGARY, 702 Third Street West 


TORONTO, 44 King Street West 
MONTREAL, 507 Place d’ Armes 


Offices also in principal cities in the U. 8. A., 
Havana, Cuba; Caracas, Venezrucla 
and London, England 











speaks a few words. (but 
only a svery few) of En- 
glish, perhaps one in 50 a 
little French. .Many speak Ger- 
man and/or Russian as alterna- © 


a ry on which the Im-} Consider #he case of Gaza 

3 Bozso, He's 28, six feet two, 

swarthy, well set up, poised. His 

skill: Playing the piano-accordion. 

at specialty: Hungarian gypsy 
es. . 

He wants to play the piano-ac- 

cordion in “night spots.” He has 


WINNIPEG 1, CANADA 


Also Manufacturers of 
Bus Interior Heaters—Torque Converter Oil Coolers 


probably be established in Can- 
ada, with his affairs in order. - 
But there are some lean days 
in Istvan’s immediate future. 
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for 
tastes, there is the fact that very 
few people make a living at music 


in Canada. 

has perhaps the 
best prospects of the three. He’s 
only. 23, but he’s had five years’ 
experience as an office clerk. He 
has about the same command of 
English as a clever graduate of an 
Ontario high school has of 
French. 

This week an official of a bank 
interviewed Janos. The Hun- 
garian didn’t land that job, but 
he'll probably fit into the next 
opening that shows itself. 

The Red Cross officials who run 
the Toronto centres are preparing 
themselves for “more of the} 
same” through.the winter months. 

Double Debate 


Two methods of handling the 
refugee flow are being debated in 
social service circles. 

One group sees the Toronto 
centre (the two establishments 
are operated as a unit) as a tem- 
porary dispersal centre at which 
the main objective would be to 


a 


Apart 
the possibility that his skill may 
be too specialized Canadian 


Laidlaw Lumber's 
new plant gets efficient use of 
material handling equipment with their 


BELL 2-WAY RADIOCOPHONE SYSTEM 


Laidlaw Lumber’s new $2.5 million 
plant in Weston, Ont., was designed 
for maximum efficiency in materials 
handling. Lumbgr is handled almost 
entirely by fork-lift and straddle 
trucks. Work orders are communi- 
cated to the material handling trucks 
from the despatching office and the 
shipping department over their Bell 
2-Way Radiophone System. 


hich ungaris 
be taught subjects which would 
orient them to Canadian life — 
among them, of course, the En- 
glish language. 

Semi-permanent camps, the lat- 
ter group feels, should be estab- 


The lumber company estimates 
that the 2-Way Radiophone System 
increases of the trucks — 
by 15%— giving a good return on’ 
the small monthly payment for the 
service. | 

Why not give us a call and let us 2 
ol you how @ wat, omar na A little space goes a long, long way... 
and money? ' : | ’ 
+- any place where space is at a premium. And wireway 
extensions and pullboxes are also available to conceal 
wires, eliminate naked conduit, simplify installation. 
Ask your electrician or BullDog sales engineer about 
Narrow Panels and the many other electrical products 
that bear the BullDog trademark. From circuit breakers 
to complete distribution systems, you'll find BullDog 
offers higher quality, greater efficiency and more value. 
Write BullDog Electric Products Company (Canada) 
Limited, 80 Clayson Read, Toronto 15, Ontario. 


Time was when a space this narrow didn’t “go” any- 
where. Not so now! BullDog engineers set out to solve 
the problem of “dead” space — to put it to work. They 
developed this Narrow Panel Eleetri-Center® which 
provides multiple circuit breaker protection in a 

634” in width — scarcely wider tham a pencil length! 
Result? The convenience and safety of famous BullDog 
Pushmatic ® protection now can be yours even where 
space is sharp!y restricted. The attractive Narrow Panel 
fits easily in a standard “8” H-beam, surface mounts on 
any nonstructural wall — in ¢orners, near equipment. 


which will be hard to close 
down, 
“In the first place, when a 
refugee comés to this country, he 





J. % Caden, Bell Telephone installer, 
Bell 2-Way Rodiophone equipment in 
operated by ('-Sen McMaennis. Loidlew 
estimates that it increases the 
material hendli-> trucks by 15%. 
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Products and Services of the 


A. ¥. ROE CANADA GROUP 


Four types of aircraft 

Two gas turbine aeroengines 
Aircraft repair, overhaul and 
modification 

Aircraft ground handling 
equipment 

Mobile training systems for 
the RCAF 


Guided missiles research . 
Precision forgings and castings 
Light alloy products 

Heavy steel castings 
Railway equipment 

Railway track layouts 

Steel fabrication 

Electric streetcars 

Electric trackless trolleys 
Gasoline and diesel-powered 
buses 

Mining cars and equipment 
Machine shop products 





A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 





A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 


TORONTO - ONTARIO 
MEMBERS HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
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SERVING AIR DEFENCE, TRANSPORTATION, HEAVY INDE 
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FLYING NORTH ATLANTIC 


manare 


FRANCE 
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FOR SERVICE IN EUROPE-—- 


‘ AVRO CF-100'’s ASSIGNED 


» 


TO DAY AND NIGHT ALERT 


In response to a specific NATO requirement for an 
all-weather night interceptor, the Royal Canadian 
Air Force in Europe is now on a day and night alert 
status with its first squadron of AVRO CF-100’s. 


On the departure. of this first squadron for Europe, 
Canada’s Minister of National Defence, the Hon. 
Ralph O. Campney, announced that as part of 
Canada’s contribution to NATO, the RCAF’s Air 
Division in Europe will be equipped with four 
squadrons of these Canadian designed and built, 
rocket firing aircraft. : : 


AVRO AIRCRAFT LIMITED, as the aircran 
member of the A. V. Roe Canada Group, has been 
serving the Air Defence needs of Canada since 1946, 
Its objective, the creation of an original Canadian 
design, research and engineering team with adequate 
production facilities, has been successfully realized. 
As the Canadian pioneer of jet powered aircraft, 
Avro Aircraft Limited proudly salutes the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and the crews who fly and 
service the CF-100’s for their important role in the 
defence of freedom, at home and.abroad. 





AVRO AIRCRAFT Li. 


MALTON « ONTARIO 


AVRO AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 
CANADIAN STEEL FOUNDRIES (956) LTD. 


CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENT LTD. 


ORENDA ENGINES LTD. 


_ 
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Southwell, president, effective immedi- 
Stely. 
dhe, Hale, general soles moneger fer the 
past yeer, joined the compeny in 1946 
or grodveting from Queen's University. 
Engiiged in development work of the 
laborotories in Shawinigan fells ond in 
technical soles at the Teronto district 
eftice for several years, be tecome 
Gitistent monager, industriel products 
Givition, at the heed office, Montreal, in 
1953. Two years later he wos appointed 
menager of the division. 
ee ARR AR HRN RIB Attn he 
INTERNATIONAL PETROLEt™ 
OO. —wunder terms of compary in- 
centive stock option plan 20° . 
mon shares were and fully 


paid for on Dec. 10. Now 14,525.6ve 
shares outstanding. 
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AA 


GROUPED. 
INCOME 
SHARES 


LIMITED 
Successor to G.1.S. Series 
“A” Trust, established 
in 1931 


Obtain a copy of the pros- 

ad latest report 
through your own invest- 
ment dealer or stockbroker, 
or directly from... 


Grouped Income Shares 
Limited 
544 Howe Street 


Vancouver I, 
MArine 9920 
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couple of years. 


M. A. MOYSEY; Hevenor & Co. 


from Benahiibe 15 to January 15 
about 14 years out of 14, 

If we compare this rally with 
the similar ones of the past two 
years, we are left with some rather 
sobering thoughts. There is. cer- 
tainly not the same enthusiasm 
behind the current move that 
there was in 1955 or 1954 and one 
cannot help wondering what the 
future holds in store if this is the 
best the market can do in a tra- 
ditionally good season of the year. 

The rise in interest rates, rapid 
as it has been, does not seem to 
give any indication of reversing 
direction. All the pronouncements 
from Ottawa refer to the con- 
tinued need for curbing Canadian 
inflationary tendencies. The iron 
hand restriction of credit for fin- 
ancial purposes continues apace. 
With this political firiancial weath- 
er around us it is rather hard to 
get very optimistic. 

The trend of financial restriction 


payments on such consumer goods 
as automobiles, television sets, 
refrigerators, dishwashers, etc. 
This is probably where the 
squeeze should have started in the 
first place rather than in the 
speculative securities market 
where it caused @ collapse in 
values practically ‘unparalleled 
since 1929. | . 

It would appear that the specu- 
lative securities must surely have 
had most of the optimism crushed 
out by now and there should be 
some good bargains among them. 
The same cannot be said for the 
so-called blue chip investment 
stocks, and any further tightening 
of the installment buying process 
could hurt them more than is cur- 
rently realized. , 
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J. F. CLARK; Houston & Co. 
(Toronto) 
The recent sharp increase in 
trading on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change led by the uraniums .and 





Western oils and gas stocks, in- 
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AUTOMATIC BOILER 


A completely self-contained steam generating un® 
e Compact design requires smaller boiler room! 

e Highly efficient operation means fuel economy? 

e Ready for use as soon as connected to fuel 


and service lines! 


e Any thick, level concrete floor provides 


adequate support! 
e Available with 


oil-gas vi 
or water... Made in 
*REG. T.M. 


ity from 10 H.P., to $00 H.A 
... for use with oil, heavy oil, 
: hinati all 


See your nearest agent or write to: 


Limiteos 


_ 


$635 Sr. Lawrence Bivp.. Mowragat, P.Q. 


Canada’s leading monulscturers ef ov.omatic heating equipment. 
Branch Offices: Toronto, Ont., Quebec, P.Q. 
Agents in ail principal cities. 
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companies. The Trans-Canada gas 
pipeline is.one of the largest in- 
dustrial 


pany earnings outlook for first ne in 


the nickel stocks and expect that 
1957 will witness a considerable 
increase in exploration for the 
metal. 
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KIPPEN & CO. (Montreal) 
Taking the main factors into 
consideration, there seems little 
or no prospect of a broad upward 
of stock prices from 
present levels during 1957. On 
the other hand, trading swings 
may be wide. The usual January 
upward thrust has been very 
moderate this year. Special situa- 
tions and a relatively small list 
of stocks have shown strength 
and this may well be the pattern 
for the immediate future. 





New Highs and Lows 
During the week ended Jan. 11, 
19 new highs and 31 new lows 
were recorded among the general 
stocks on Canadian stock ex- 
changes. In the mining group 
there were 18 new highs and 
eight new lows. In western oils 
there were 16 new highs and two 
new lows. 


GENERAL 


Do. pfd. 
Sidney Roofing A 
Sterling Trust . 
Sup. Pete. Com. N. 
Traders Fin. A 
Willson Stat. pfd. 


MINING 
New Highs -— 1966-7 
Atlin-Ruffner E1-Sol 

Faraday warr. 
Int. Nickel 
Jacobus 
Je 
Lorado warr. 
Northspanh 
Stanleigh 


ew 
Camptell Chib. 
Can. Am. Copper 
Chem. Research 
Deer-Horn 


OILs 
New Highs -— 1956¢-7 
Fort St. John 
Husky warr. 
Jumping Pound 
Medallion 
Permo 


Royalite 
West. Decaita 
. B wearr. 

New~Leows -— 1956-7 
New Richfield 





\Mtl. Short 


Positi 
Position Up 
MONTREAL (Staff) — Short 
position on the Montreal Stock 
Exchange as at Dec. 31, 1956, was 
5,139 shares in 15 issues, up 1,775 
shares but down by. one issue 
from the position as at Dec, 15. 
Among the significant changes 


1S eben oe 
$105 Gt Lakes +500 

Con. M. & S, +715 St. Law. —300 
Short position on the Canadian 
Stock Exchange as at Dec. 31, 
1956, was 88,500 shares in 24 is- 
sues, up 19,650 sHares but down 


-| one igsue from the position as at 


Dec, 15. 
Among the significant changes 


{Hs Mee tae 
+1,100 Nesbitt Lab. Ti's00 
— 1,000 Cop. +9,700 
45,000 Virginia +7,900 
is the actual short posi- 
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FIRST... . with the world’s greatest choice of transmissions 
FIRST... with the world’s greatest choice of engines 


cornered 
the market @ 


First in styling. Pontiac’s exclusive Star Flight 
Body Design is turning everyone’s head. Never 
before has any car brought you such lean, clean 
— Here in the my > taillights 
raming chrome of reverse-angle ts, 
the ated grille and the 
bumpers, Pontiac designers have the 
perfect expression of modern design. 


First in fashion. Throughout the wide range of 
Pontiac interiors you'll find new glamor, new 
luxury, climaxed by the dazzling, exclusive “Off- 
the-Shoulder” Look in Star Chief and Laurentian 
interiors. 


First in performance. You'll thrill to the highway’s 
most exciting action behind the wheel of any one 
of these great new beauties. For here is the 
industry's widest selection of engines, a a 
from the blazing energy of the Super Strato- 

270 h.p. V8 to the smartly efficion t 148 h.p. 
Strato-Six. 7 


First in proven transmissions. Here's a power 
team that always scores—Pontiac’s brilliant 
engines and Pontiac’s super transmis- 
sions. For the man who likes to shift for himeelf, 


there’s new improved Synchro-Mesh in all series, 


or Close-Ratio Synchro-Mesh* in maximum per- 
formance Power Chief* engines, available in 
rer agg a Deluxe and Laurentian 
models. Automatically speaki can soar 
with Powerglide* in Perhfindr, Pathfinder 
Deluxe and Laurentian models, or sweep smoothly 
ahead with Strato-Flight Hydra-Matic* im « 
Chieftain, Super Chief or Star Chief. 


First in comfort and handling ease. Pontiac’s 
cloud-soft Level-Line ride is the ride sensation of 
the year!* This new i based oh 
big, pout anaes even the 
roughest shocks while you remain airborne 
and relaxed. And you’ve never had such easy han- 
dling in city traffic or highway curves. Pontiac’s 
recirculating ball-type steering ge: 
ing remarkably easy—almost free. For 
greater comfort and safety, Pontiac offers electric 
windshield wipers *—and for greater convenience 
eet of accessories when the engine is off. 

steering wheel is recessed for greater safety. 
*Optienal at slight extra cost. 

A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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| FIRST... with the world’s greatest choice of models ¥ 


PONTIAC... NEW FROM POWER TO PERSONAL! I 
‘SEE YOUR PONTIAC DEALER 
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Investors’ Index Numbers 
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king of an application for 
onfirm the same. 


Only shareholders of record at the close of busi 
ary 30, 1957, will be entitled to notice of, anda fea 
Special Genera] Meeting or any adjournment thereof. 


In the event that the Propesed acquisition and By. 
are sanctioned by the shareholders, it i “the intent og 
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CANADA) LTD, 


:’ GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 
Owners and Operators 


Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd. 
and Powell Transports Lid. 


_ Head Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man, 
Afiliated Companies—Fort William, Ont., Montrecl, 
Que., Vancouver, B. 
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Management to Proceed forthwith to 
rights to the registered hold 
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The Company’s transfer agents are as follows: 
Begistrar and Transfer Company “ © Exchange Piace, 


Jersey City 2, NJ. 
Prudential Trust Company Limited 


Predential Tenst Company Limited 

Prudential Trust Company Limitea 
~ 

By Order ofthe Board, 


JOHN W. 


Dated at Calgary, Alberta, Canada: 
January 9, 1957. = 
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asked to pick one stock which 
they would include in such a 
group of stocks. Publication 
of this selection does not con- 
stitute a recommendation by 
The Financial Post to buy 
securities reviewed. 


By A. M. VANSITTART 


At Nottingham, the company 
owns two 160-acre leases, one 
which is offset to the west 
the north by producing oil 
but are as yet undrilled, 


ian holds a 50% interest in 
25,307 acres of leases slightly 
south and west of the Gul] Lake 


holds a 75% interest in eight pro- 
ducing oil wells in the. Virden- 
Roselea field. During the year a 
preliminary evaluation is sched- 
uled of the company’s 27,000-acre 
crown reservation in the prov- 
ince. In Alberta there is a minor 
interest in three producing oil 
wells ir, the Joseph Lake field. 
Other interests include a 6%% 
interest in the Westspur Pipeline, 
which starts at Midalg and runs 
through the Kingsford, Steelman, 
Frobisher pools, to connect with 


At Gull Lake, Canadian Devon- | 


Some Junior Oil and Gas Stocks—A Special Study 
Canadian Devonian 


Output Rises 








Devonian Shares Climb 7847, 





























the Interprovincial Pipeline at 
Cromer, Manitoba, Throughput | 
has increased from 12,000 b/d in | 
August to 31,000 b/d in Novem- 





Ronald D. Smith & Co. 


Over the past year, as previous- | 
ly, potential western Canadian oil | 
markets | 


production 
available. 


exceeds 


developments have occurred td 
brighten the picture for western 
crude producers, 


Trans Mountain Oi] Pipe Lines, 
The recent increase in the price 

of U. S. crude oil, averaging 35c 

@ barrel, will allow Canadian pro- 


During recent months several | 


Increasing California demand | 
and the Suez crisis have radically | 
changed the situation confronting | 





ducers to raise their prices, and 
increase their competitive posi- | 
tion at the same time. | 

Interprovincial Pipeline has an- 
nounced plans for 1957 to extend 
its line to Port Credit, Ont. as | 
well as to loop the line from Re- 
gina east to Superior, Interpro- 
vincial, with a current average 
throughput of ‘some 250,000 bbls. 
daily passes through areas in the 
U. S. and Canada consuming in| 
excess of 600,000 b/d and with | 
the recont crude oil price in-| 
crease’, is today separated by few | 
competitive cents from the 210,- 
000 b/d Montrea] market. 

While no immediate extension 
thus far.is-foreseeable, its econ- 
orhic feasibility has Deen dnereas- 
ing over recent years. For the 
immediate future, the 20,000 
b/d Regent refinery at Port 
Credit primarily using Trinidad | 
crude will be served by the plan- | 
ned 120,006 b/d extension to the 
Toronto-Hamilton area, This re- | 
flects also expansion by British | 
American Oil at Clarkson and | 
proposed refineries of Cities Serv- | 
ice and Shell Oil in the same'| 
general area, 

_ These events have helped to 
Place southeast Saskatchewan 
producers in an enviable position, 
The recognition of this has been 
reflected in the remarkable and | 
successful activity in the area 
during 1956. ! | 

Of 115 wildcats drilled during | 
the period, 42 were producers. In | 
addition, 600 development wells | 
were brought in. In. 1955, 208) 
development wells were drilled | 
and 53 wildcats resulted in 19 oil 
producers. Among the successful 
in the aréa has been the B, A, | 
Oil-Canadian Devonian team. | 














porated in 1951 to acquire the'| 
assets of a private company, Dev- 
onian Petroleums Litd., al] the 
outstanding stock of Hawke Drill- | 
ing Co., and two crown reserva-| 


| : | that 
Canadian Devonian was incor-| ¢ 


ber and plans are being formu- 
lated to loop the line in expecta- 
tion of higher volume this year. 
A recently successful Imperial] 
Oil wildcat to the southeast of the | 
Alida Nottingham group raises) 
the possibility of an extension of | 


this pipeline in the event of fur- 


ther successful drilling in this 
area. : 
In southeast Saskatchewan, the 
cormpany’s acreage surrounding | 


; 





The Men 


Key man in the operations 
of Canadian Devonian Petro- 
leums is General Manager R. 
A. Cruickshank, Mr. Cruick- 
shank is recognized in oi! in- 
dustry circles as skilled in the 
legal aspects of the oil indus- 
try. He is a member of the 
Board of Governors of the 
Canadian Petroleum Associa- 
tion and was chairman of the 
Saskatchewan division of’ the 
CPA, 

W. H. Strickler, of Mt. 
Pieasant, Mich., is a leading 
figure in the oil business. Mr. 
Strickler is a director of Cana- 
dian Devonian. He has been in 
the industry in Canada and the 
U.S. for 30 years, mostly as an 
independent operator. At one 
time he was assistant manager 
of Canadian operations for 
Sohio Oil. 

One ef the major factors in 
growth of Canadian Devonian 
has been its successful explor- 
ation activities. Manager of 
exploration is J. L. Lee, a 
geologist with considerable ex- 
perience on the technical side 
of the industry. 








the Steelman-Lampman-Kings- 
ford-Frobisher fields is being 
developed jointly with British 
Anferican Oil. 

Cash resources being somewhat 
sparce—$50,000 at the end of 
March, 1956—a bank loan of 
$1,980,000 was arranged, to be 
drawn down against require- 
ments and to be repaid out of) 
production income, | 

The company recently reported | 
its share of drilling and | 
quipping development wells has 
averaged approximately $30,000) 
per well, Excessive borrowings | 
are, of course, one of the early | 
warning lights to investors, How- | 
ever Devonian has no other debts | 





tions in Manitoba. Subsequently | of importance—accounts receiv. | 


the operations of Hawke Drilling | 
were suspended and the company | 
was sold for $200,000. 


Well, Land Interests 
During 1956 the company con- | 
centrated its operations largely in | 
development drilling in the 
Steelman, Lampman, Frobisher | 
and Kingsford fields, This area is 
contained within crown permit 
351. This permit was farmed out 
in 1953 to Canadian Gulf (now) 
British American Oil) which 
earned a 50% interest in any 
leases taken out. Subsequently 
this team took out leases on 
51,356 acres checkerboarded 
throughout the permit, and re- 
turned the remainder to the 
Crown, 





| production, 
‘revenue producer, is increasing | 


portation was proviced only in 
August, 1956, through the com- 
pletion of the Westspur Pipeline. 


able, at last report approximately 
matching accounts payable — and | 
the all-important | 


most satisfactorily. 
Production Climbs | 
In March, 1956, slightly over. 
800 net b/d were being produced. | 
By September this figure had | 
risen to 2,050 and by the end of | 
November to approximately | 
2,300. | 
This sharp rise is only partial- 
ly the result of steady and suc- 
cessful development drilling. | 
Economic and adequate trans- 


| 
| 
| 





The company recently released 
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an interim report covering the six; one milé out of a total ten thus 
months Apri! 1 to Sept. 30, show- | far separating them, 


ing gross income of slightly more | 


than $300,000, of which approxi- | 


ately $215,000 was earned in the 
atter three months. This com- | 
pared with a gross income of) 
$276,000 for the full 12 months of 
fiscal year 1955-56. 

This year would appear to be a 
noteworthy milestone in the De- 
vonian growth and development, 
The company has reached the | 
stage which all petroleum explor- | 
ation and development companies | 
hopefully anticipate—a near bal- | 
ance of income and expenditure | 
combined with the ability to re- | 
tire within reasonable term lia- | 
bilities accrued, | 

At Sept. 30, 1956, Canadian | 
Devonian held interests in 87 | 
producing oil wells, equivalent to | 
about 43 net wells. The majority | 
of these wells are located in’ 
Crown permit 351. Since that date | 
the British American-Canadian | 
Devonian team has had eight | 
drilling rigs working in the area, | 
bringing in about eight develop- | 
ment wells per month. This ac- | 
tivity is expected to continue un-| 
abated until the spring break-up. | 

In broad description, the major 
field—Steelman—lies in the cen- | 
tre of this reservation. Kingsford | 
to the west and Frobisher to the | 
east and slightly south. North of 
Kingsford is the Lampman pool. | 
Indications to date are that the) 
Kingsford and Steelman fields. 
will prove to be one pool—about | 
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WE OFFER 


(Subject to prior sale) 


The Kingsford and Lampman 
fields are separated by about 2% 
siiles; but slightly to the east pro- 
ducing wel's virtually span the 
gap. 

It is to the south of this group 
of fields that scattered dry holes 
give some cause for belief that 
this area: may be less productive. 

However, three miles due south 
of the Frobisher field is a success- 
ful wildcat—Imperial 7-15 3 4/- 
W/2 surrounded by B. A.-Cana- 
dian Devonian acreage which has 
yet to be evaluated. Two miles 
due north of the centre of the 
Steelman field there is a group oil 
well encircled by a checkerboard 
of controlled acreage. About 1% 
miles northeast of the field is a 
recent well (Dome 3.5 5 4/W/2) 
hedged on three sides by Cana- 
dian Devonian acreage. To the 
north of all these locations lies 
company land as yet unexplored. 

Rules for Success 

This somewhat -detailed de- 
seription has been included for a 
particular purpose, The ultimate 
success in running any business 
requires the maximum attainable 
combination of three factors with 
a hoped-for additive, 

They are: management, money, 
and a saleable product (in this 
case oil-producing acreage) — 
with the additive, luck. 

Companies engaged in the ex- 
ploration for oil and natural gas 
in western Canada may, loosely, 
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An idea is born — and a problem solved 
That's what is happening constantly at the 
Hamilton plant of Dominion Fasteners Limited, 


Canadian manufacturers of the famous line of 


SPEED NUT brand spring tension fasteners. pres: ; 
Through a combination of creative personnel f swe 
and up-to-date facilities, this completely eg 


integrated Canadian company is able 


to create, develop and produce improved 


fastening methods for Canadian 


manufacturers. Whether you make 


automobiles or stoves ... oc any product that” | 
requires a fastening Speterinn Lagi | 
there are greater profits for you with the * 
SPEED NUT system 


of fastening. 


Exclusive Canadian Licensee 





DOMINION FASTENERS LIMITED, Hamilton, Ontario 
a Gee. A. Tinnounax corporation 
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be said to have two alternatives. 
‘—To checkerboard sparsely 
across the entire potential oil- 
bearing region; in which case 





they stand a good chance of par-) 
ticipating in one or other major | 
finds; | 

—Or to concentrate in a par- 
ticular area or areas. In either 
case, management is reflected by 
the ultimate record. 


The investor in oil shares, po- 





tential or actual, therefore, has to 
share or contemplate to a con- 
siderable extent similar risks to 
the professional. To generalize, it 
could thus possibly be said that 
there are three alternatives: 


values, 


several counts, Its management 
has demonstrated its ability to 
concentrate with success. 
very success has been the only 
necessity for resorting to bank 





| borrowing. 
to select the proven or known | 


It has proven reserves, and the 
prospect of further from develop- 


—to chance the land spread or; ment drilling; and as earlier in- 


calculated nope, 
—to attempt a compromise. 
Canadian Devonian appeals on 
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dicated retains some of the glam- 


or of the unknown, 
| 


| Finally, the company has, and 


This | the 





is augmenting its . productive 
capacity in an area accessible to 
increasingly hungry mid- 
eastern North American market. 
The company has no funded 
debt: 3,412,830 common shares 
outstanding. out of 3,500,000 
shares authorized, At March $1, 
1956, estimated oil reserves were 
11,855,110 barrels. The common 
shares are trading at about $7.25. 
In the past year, price range was 
a high of $9.35 and a low of $2.90 
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PRINCIPLE STRATEGIC MINERALS LIMITED 
AT 38-CENTS PER SHARE 


Property comprises about 720 acres in Patton and Gladstone 
Twps., Sault Ste. Marie Mining Div., Ontario, adjoining a holding 


of MOGUL MINING CORPORATION, 


The main quartz vein, from 4 to 6 feet in width, has been traced 
by trenching and small shafts for a distance of 940 teet. 
Resampling of old trenches returned 4 ft. assaying 3.98% copper 
and 4 ft. assaying 2.09% copper. Grab samples from two shafts 


assayed 6.09% copper and 9.22% copper! 


Suife 401, 100 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


a 


Current work, consisting of drilling and blasting trenches at 
intervals of 50 feet, is in preparation for the recommended pro- 
gram of deeper drilling planned to immediately follow. Latest 
channel assay returned 3 feet of 4.58% copper! 


In addition to the above drilling program designed to test the 
known length of the vein (940 ft.), the Consulting Engineer has 
recommended further drilling to probe the easterly extension of 


the structure toward the neighboring Mogul ground. 


IMACO CORPORATION LIMITED 


1 F. Cowe, Pres. 
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OBLIGATION | 


Send me your Summary Analysis of PRINCIPLE STRATEGIC MINERALS LIMITED, 
particulars of the current offering at 38 cents, as well as supplemental reports of 


future progress and diilling news. Also place my name on your Mailing List te 


NO COST 


FULL PARTICULARS 
FREE ON WRITTEN 
REQUEST . 


Suite 401, 100 Adelaide Street West 


Teronto 1, Ontario. 


IMACO CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Principal and. Optionee in respect to Principle Strategic Minerals 


Limited, a speculative issve. 


Imace Corporation Limited will act as Agent for the Underwriter, 
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receive your weekly commentary, © MARKET DIGEST” —— at no cost or obligation. 
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Position of Chartered Banks of Canada as at November 30, 1956, Shown 


by Monthly Returns to Minister of Finance 





(Thousands of dollars) 
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&. F. CALOWELL 


Me. 8. F. Coldwell whose appointment 
as Presiden? ond Meneging Director of 
Eddy Paper Company limited ond its 
subsidiery The E. 8B. Eddy Company has 
been onnounced. Mr. Caldwell wos oa 
Director and «a Vice-President of both 
Componies. He is a Director of Sidney 
Roofing & Paper Compony Limited, also 
@ subsidiery of Eddy Paper Company 
Limited. 


2. 








cee Pag gage over 
last argo sab all-time record of 
around 22 million tons. 


A spokesman for a major Cana- 
dian producer told The Post a 
price hike is “very probable” but 
at mid-week no official announce- 
ment had been made. Upward 
pressure on price is mounting as 
transport ‘and other costs rise. A 
steel price increase was recently 
announced (FP, Jan. 5). 

‘Canadian. ore prices are nor-. 
mally subject to negotiation but 
generally stick closely to prices 
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The Cumco Corporation Limited 
Suite 207, 330 Bay Street 


Toronto, Canada 


Dear Sirs: 


Please send me without obligation on my part, full information 
on Monpre Uranium Exploration Limited, together with the 
pamphlets and brochures as checked off in the margin. 


Check here: 


1. The Iron Industry of Canada. 


2. Abreast the Market. 
3. 
4. 


Name ...cces 


NOTE: Maps and 
brechure are being 
prepared in limited 
number. Te avelid 
disappointment, act 
promptly, 


— — rent een 
ee A A I NL AO Re A A CR — — 


Locality map of New Brunswick. 


Up-to-date information on 
(fill in name of minjng or ol) company) 


Address ..+e« 


*City/Town . 


PLEASE WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
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FREE 


. Telephone 

















water, and from the air. Their 


engineers, and diamond drillers. 


$7.50 «@ year; $4.50, 6 months 





BEARDLESS SCIENCE 
DISCOVERS NEW MINES 


Prospecting is something that has changed mightily in Canada. 


The old picture of lone, grizzled prospectors toiling to make 
finds gives way to the new picture of teams of young scientists 
wielding the complicated instruments which locate ore-bodies con- 
cealed beneath northern bush, lake, or tundra. 


These prospecting devices are employed on the ground, under 
“readings” 
world's largest body of mining explorers in the form of geologists, 


have been revealed, including the world's largest nickel district (which 
showed no surface sign of its existence). 


Because of the truly stupendous extent of favorable bu! un- 
touched mineralized areas in Canada, the spectacular results of 
the present promise to be greatly enlarged in the future. 


Leern about the socring metal wealth of Canada in the paper 
thet for 24 years has had undisputed leadership in mining news. 


THE NORTHERN MINER 


TORONTO 1, 


are followed up by the 


Scores of top-size ore deposits 


CANADA 


25¢ at dealers 


anticipated in drilling. 

A total of 1,507 ft. have been 
drifted to date with face samples 
representing about drift width 
averaging 4.04%“ copper. Muck 
samples on 8,885 tons from the 
driving average about 2.8% indi- 
cating an average for the ore of 
probably 3.26%, J. M. Cunning- 
ham-Dunlop, president, reports. 

On the 560 ft. level, 516 ft. of 
driving in ore has been done av- 
eraging 404% copper in face 
samples over drift width. 

On the 700 ft. level, 723 ft. 
drifted returning 3.81% copper in 
face samples over drift width. On 





SSS ANNOUNCEM EN) EEE 


MR. PETER J. DAX 


Mr. Leigh M. McCarthy, 
Chairman of the Board, Canada 
Malting Co., Limited, announces 
the election of Mr. Peter J. Dax to 
the Soard. Mr. Dax, who has been 
associated with the company since 
1917, is manager of the company’s 
Montreal branch and Technical 
Director of Production. 

Mr. Dax is a member of American 
Society of Brewing Chemists, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Master Brewers’ 
Association of America, a member 
of the Sub-Committee on Malting 
of the Associate Committee on 
Grain Research, and the Advisory 

, Board of the Brewing and Malting 
Barley Research Institute. 

The vacancy on the board was 
occasioned by the recent resigna- 
tion of Mr. Andrew Rankine who, 
prior to his retirement in 1956, had 
been manager of the company’s 


























Montreal branch. 








LONDON OFFICES 
32 Lombard &., E. C. 3 
Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
t 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


Pres: 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway, New York 


PARIS OFFICE 
4 Place de la Concorde 


Branches in New York 


Madison Ave. at 60th St 


™ 


THOMAS P. JERMAN 
Executive Vice-President 
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RESOURCES 





_ Public Securities . 


Other Securities . 


Receivable, etc. 


Bank Premises . 


LIABILITIES 








Surplus Fund . . 
Undivided Profits 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest, Accounts 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Total Resources . 


Capital (5,000,000 shares - $20 par) 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from 

Banks and Bankers .. . 
U. §. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


e e . . » ” . * 


$ .63,308,792.30 
9,000,000.00 
27,820,853.49 
23,548,665.61 


47,440,368.68 





$100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
ae 107,269,602.03 





Total Capital Funds . 


Deposits . . . 


Foreign Funds Rocreueh:. 


Acceptances . . 


$ 36,246,909.92 


Less: Own Aecibhiagsh Held ee 


Investment . . 


» « — 21,716,792122 


20,357,878.68 , 


$ 592,861,933.74 
688,044,649.53 
1,573,333,374.66 


191,476,558.76 
8,942,442.48 


$3,054,658,959.17 











$ 407,269,602.03 
2,542,690, 186.07 
150,000.00 





.$ 24,530,117.70 


Dividend Payable January 15, 1957: 


Regular . . . 


”* 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes . 


Other Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities . 


Assets carried at $230,242,178.05 in the above statement are 


4,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
483,888.06 
27,132,262.92 
44,402,902.39 


. 7. * * 
~ 


. o o . an 


104,549,171.07 





$3,054,658,959.17 





pledged to qualify foe 


Giluciary powers, to secu public aeanys at sequired by low, and for ocher purposes, 


ome Sear Onaneet iemrramecs Corperateos 


+ 





; 
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Inensieciee Middee Wal Sell 
U.S. Steel High-Grade Ore 


‘Direct shipping cf high-grade 
gietin Mines soe tale 
is expected start in a few 
months from iron-copper con- 
cession property of Jamaican 

Léd., President N. B. 
Keevil discloses. 

Within a year of s 
tensive surveys of the sq. mi. 
Jamaica property, an agreement 
has been made with U.S. Steel 


ing ex- 


areas where Jamaican Govern- 
ment reports indicate a er 
of 900,000 tons of 
the Vinegar Hill district and - 
Hagely Gap where three. main 
pen weg am line for over 3,000 
The company says that U.S. 
Steel has agreed to pay 37c a unit 
for the ore, cif. U.S. Atlantic 
ports, A unit is 1% iron per long 


‘Corp. to ship a maximum of 200,- | tn. 


000 tons a year of open-hearth ore 
grading a minimum of 62%. Ja- 
maica’s ore appears to run 65%- 


66 % iron. 


Actual rate of production fo be 
achieved’ initially is not yet 
known. 

In the meantime, surveying, 
trenching and drilling of the 
property is being stepped up, offi- 
cials say. Some 25 sq. mi: have 
already been mvestigated in de- 
tail. 

Activity to date has been con- 
centrated in the Rock Hall area 
where ore is being stockpiled in 


‘preparation for shipping, in the 


Coffee Piece and Mulberry Hill 





the 840 ft. level, 268 ft. completed. 
returning 4.67% copper. ‘~ 
Ore on the levels swells and 
narrows in places. In sections 
ahead of the drives to the east 
and below 840 ft. level, width 
running to more than 40 ft. have 
been indicated by surface drill- 
ing. 
” 


Kilembe Mills 


40,900 Tons in Dec. 

Kilembe Mines Ltd. reports 
milling 40,900 tons of ore in De- 
cember from which an estimated 
797 long tons of blister copper 
valued at $596,000 (U. S.) will be 
recovered. 


Final costs are not yet avail- 
able but the company estimates 
an operating profit of about 
$250,000 after deducting all oper- 
ating expenses including shipping 
and selling charges. Grade of ore 
mined in the month, however, 
was higher than expected due to 
some richer ore encountered in 
the glory hole an the eastern de- 
posit. 


The smelter, which began pro- 
in November several 
months after the concentrator, is 
still having some start-up trou- 
ble but the company says it ex- 
pects a smoothed-out operation 
in two or three months. Blister 
copper produced was of high 
quality with a copper content of 
more than 99%, officials say. 
* - > 


Sudbury Basin : 
Chemical Plant 


Consolidated Sudbury Basin 
Mines is drawing up plans for a 
roast-leach chemical plant to con- 
vert its , copper-lead-zinc-gold- 
silver ore into metal. 


The cotapany plans to start 
production of concentrates in 
mid-year at a 3,000-ton daily mill- 
ing rate pending completion of 
plans for the chemical plant. Zinc 
concentrates have been sold un- 


‘der contract and negotiations are 


under way covering copper and 
lead concentrate production. 


' The company completed ar- 
rangements for financing initial 
production through sale of 300,- | 
000 shares at $3 a share to Alator’ 
Corp., Yellowknife Bear Mines 
and Hoyle Mining. (Market price 


at mid-week was $3.30 a share.) 
+ * *” . 


Campbell Red Lake 
Record Production 


“Highest gross production on 
record is reported by Campbell 
Red Lake Mines Ltd. for 1956. 


The company reports that gross 
production for the last quarter of 
1956 amounted to $1,146,493 from 
64,627 tons milled. This brings 
the year’s total to $4,575,782 from 
256,389 tons, a new high in value 
and tonnage milled for the gold 
mine. 

It compares with a 1955 record 
of $4,349,650 from 236,332 tons 
milled: \ 

Latest quarterly production 
figures compare with $1,203,359 
for the third quarter of 1956 and 
with $1,268,812 for the last quar- 
ter of 1955. 


Shitieens Mines 
Drills New Zone 


Stadacona Mines (1944) Ltd. is 
drilling on the 3,625-ft. level to 
investigate a new zone indicated 
by an intersection of 6 ft. grading 
0.165 oz. gold per ton, President 
Roy Robertson says. 

Drifting on the 600-ft. level has 
advanced over 100 ft., following 
a quartz vein in a shear zone out- 
lined by surface drilling onthe 
company’s producing gold prop- 
erty in northwestern Quebec. 

Muck samples for December 
average .106 oz. gold per ton. Two 
drill hole intersections remain to 
be investigated from this horizon, 
lying about 160 ft. east of the 
present drift face, Mr. Robertson 
ara: * 


The present drive wilt also | 
dri 








Copper Showings 
Although the iron showings 
hold promise of a big high-grade 
operation, pany attention is 
algo focused séveral copper 
ge on the island conces- 


Activity ‘is being concentrated 
in the Belias Gate area where old 
19th century high-grade copper 
workings are located in the 
Camel Hill sector. Six survey 


now in the area. 

At Weebar Hilf in this area, 
recent drill holes gave 6 ft. of 
5.1% copper, 18 ft. of 2.2%, 3 ft. 
of 21.2% and 10 ft. of 1.2% cop- 
per, the company reports, 

An airborne geophysical sur- 
vey ‘of the concession, plus 
surveying and prospecting on the 
ground, have turned up “hun- 
dreds of new copper showings,” 
} Officials say. Besides Bellas Gate, 
the important occurences are in 
the Lawrence Tavern, Above 
Rock and Hagley Gap areas. Geo- 
chemical testing has also been 
used extensively in the program. 
In addition, manganese showings 
have been found. — 

A feature of many of the cop- 
per showings, on the basis of 
exploration so far, is that they 
include replacement deposits as- 
sociated with basic dykes, a com- 
pany geological report states. 

‘Finances of $400,000 have been 
provided for the Jamaican pro- 
gram by Mogul Mining Corp., 
Mining Geophysics Co. and Geo- 
Scientific Prospectors Ltd. 





SIGMA MINES (QUEBEC) LTD. 
reports gross production in Decem- 
ber, 1956, amounted to $228,472 from 
34475 tons milled. This compares 

with production of $209,329 for Nov- 
ember, 1956, and $221,546 for Decem- 
ber, 1955. 


crews and two drill crews are 


| A. J. Williams, principal engi- 
is named chief engineer 
heading the reservoir divisidh. A. 
| M. Babington and D. D. Barkwell 
are promoted to principal engi- 


| the 


vation. 





head the research ection. 


neer, 


neers under Mr. Williams. 


of the crown reserve division and 
will be responsible for crown 
land evaluation when they are 
put up for lease, permit or reser- 


Dr. A. D. Cumming is promot-/ 
ed to the new position of chief 
geologist. He has been principal 
geologist since 1954. D. R, Fran- 
cis, a senior geologist, replaces 
Dr. Cumming ‘as principal geolo- 
gist and will head the reservoir 
section. Dr. J. G. C. M. Fuller be- 
comes principal geologist and will 
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KINGSWAY TRANSPORTS APPOINTMENTS 


WILLIAM T. MATHERS THOMAS |. DUDGEON 
ithe aH: taaPhagern yn MATHERS as assistant monager, Western Division, 











BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
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To easily and quickly understand what “Bakelite” Plastics are--what they can 
do—how they have established a permanent 
living, this booklet “The A B C’s of modern plastics” tells the story. 


How To Turn Plastics Into Products—Why Do We Use Plastics?—Where Are 
* Plastics Used?—Something Special and i 


PLASTICS 


IN A NUTSHELL 


POLYETHYLENE 
POLYSTYRENE 
EPOXIES 


POLYESTERS 


place in our everyday, modern 


New-—these are typical 


Something 
chapters which could very well justify a few minutes of your reading time 


TORCNTO: 
MON), TAL: 





reveal how “Bakelite” Plastics could be profitably used in 
We have a copy for you. Write for booklet J 430. 


4 


your business, 


A CHIEF SUPPLIER OF PLASTIC RAW MATERIALS TO | 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
DIVISION OF GH UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIC 


40 SJ. CLAIR AVE. EAST, TORONTO 7 
1425 MOUNTAIN ST., MONTREAL 25 
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What's going on in the mining and 
Pa — the facts and rumors. 
BY RAY MAGLADRY 





= 


eATERERED ARETE STEED TEES 


Market interest is simmering over Reyalite Oil Coe.’s decision 
to tap the huge oil resources of the Athabaska tar sands. In 


addition to Royalite and associates, several other western oil 


comp#hies have holdings in the area. 
Thé processing plan has been tossed around for years by oil 


scientists. Improved marketing 


outlook for Canadian crude 


helped by Middle East uncertainties — and higher prices for oil 
appear to have made the process economic. 
Stocks affected climb in sessions prior to the official announce- 


ment, later settle a little lower. 


Am 

Bailey ‘ieee A 
Charter 

Cons. Mic Mac .. 
Home OUA .... 


17% 


h 
8.80 
1.50 
2.50 
10% 
12% 
12% 
12% 


Permo Gas & Oil attracts heavy buying—a great deal of it 
from overseas—as its outlook improves with plans of stepped-up 
throughput by Westcoast Transmission. Under the boosted rate, 
more income seems assured for Permo and other suppliers..Permo 
convertible preferred igsue is strong on a rise to $2.94 from $2.40, 


later slipping back to $2.71. 


Entry of big British interests into financing of Western Decalta 
Petroleums sparks a stock rise from $2.12 to $2.57. Two London 


firms will. underwrite 1 million 


Decalta shares at $1.65 a share 


now and will loan Decalta $4.5 million at 5% (the loan carries an 


option on 900,000 more shares). 
mid-week. 


* 


Decalta shares trade at $2.36 at 


THE BUZZ IN BOARD ROOMS—is about the more active 
sponsorship coming into mining markets again. It shows up in 
bigger trading volume, spiced with some fairly big swings in 
prices of speculative issues. Stepped-up activity in certain stocks, 
however, is against a background of dull over-all performance 


by the base metals group. 


Among the movers, El Sel jumps ahead to a new high at 52c, 
settles at 49%c. This stock traded over one million shares in one 
session recently. Company is\adding a heavy rig to get down to 
1,000 ft. on its iron property where three rigs have been operat- 


ing. 


Same group sponsors Bateman “<et which attracts interest as 
it drills the C zone on its Chibougamau property. Latest hole 
gave 17.3 ft. of 2.19% copper to vertical depth of 375 ft. Stock 
climbs to $1.50 from recent price of $1.24, then settles back to 


$1.33. 


. 


* 


News will likely soon start flowing out of the Chibougamau 


camp. Copper Rand is rumored 


to be getting good-looking ore. 


Also, financing interests. behind Copper Rand, Chibougamau 
Jaculet and other companies—Patino, Yellowknife Bear-Alator 
- still rumored to be working toward acquiring Eastern Mining 
& Smelting project. Copper Rand, at $4.95, has slipped from $5.30 
year-end level. Easterm Mining holds at about $3.95. 


Canipbell Red Lake reports 


record output and stock sells 


higher at $5.75 compared with $5.40. Standout in golds is Hollin- 
ger, but for its iron ore activity rather than gold. Hollinger show- 
ed gain of about $7 in 1956, closing at $26. Stock trading now 


around $247%. 


Tentative 1957 earnings estimates for nickel producers (en- 
joying recent price increase) are made by Moss, Lawson & Co., 


but figures can only be broadly 


indicative, the firm says. Inter- 


national Nickel might earn $7.30 a share, Falconbridge $3.10 and 
Sherritt-Gordon 60c a share. Inco common at $104 is up from 
$100 recently, Falconbridge trading at $40% compares with $38 
a week ago and Sherritt is steady around $7.90. 

7 os ” 


Buyers still showing interest in uraniums which include some 
of the week’s bigger movers. Favorite of brokers (FP, Jan. 5), 


Consolidated Denison carries to 


record high of $18% after dis- 


closure of big reserves and higher-than-expected grades. Stock, 


coming up from $12 as investors see major mine in the making, | 


settles at $16%. 


Associated issues Can-Met Explorations also strong on a rise 
to $3.60 from $2.80. Trans-Canada Explorations, with interest in 
both Denison and Can-Met, climbs to $1.80 from $1.26, settles at 


$1.65. 


Among other uraniums attracting interest, Milliken Lake 
climbs to $2.40 from $1.64, later settles back to $2.17. Talk of $25 
million financing, with about helf from banks and remainder 
public. Also with financing plans, Stanreck Uranium is rumored 
ready to finance its property with-a bond issue said to carry bonus 
shares, Stanrock, newly listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange, 
sells up to $4.50. Northspan also strong, Selling up to a new high” 
at $7.10 from a recent price of $5.35, settling at $6.50. 


_ an 





Company 


NEW CALUMET MINES had a 
net profit of $216,799 in the year 
ended Sept, 30, 1956, an increase 
from $175,684 in the previous year. 

Development work opened up ore 
on four new levels from the No. 4 
shaft and raises were driven for 





Dome Western 


Net Hits $110,000 


Net profit of Dome Exploration 
(Western) Ltd. amounted to $110,- 
000 for the first nine months of 
1956, compared with a net loss of 
$190,000 in the same period of 
1955, a report to shareholders 
states. 


Revenue from crude oil sales 


Report 


ventilation and travelways. Stopes 
were started. Skip-hoisting facilities 
went into operation in January at 
No. 4 shaft with 43% of the mill 
feed coming from this shaft. 


Drifting on the 1,925 and 2,060 ft. 
levels in the Longstreet orebody 
north of the major fault proved 
lengths of 250 and 200 ft. of ore. 
Drifting on the 1,800 level crossed 
the fault and the ore zone subse- 
quently located by drilling. The ~~ 
level drift has 250 ft. to reach the 
fault zone. 


Exploration were driven 
on the 900 and 1,350 levels to extend 
the ore zone to the west. Closer 
drilling is required -to completely 


was $1,478,000 in the period, up | production 


from $1,287,000 in the previous 
year, ° 


o 
Dome participated in drilling 


33 wells in the last half of 1956, 
of which 15 were completed as 
oil wells and three as gas wells. 
Seven of the wells were dry, in- 
cluding six wells in Manitoba 
which were drilled at no cost to 
Dome, the report says. Eight 
wells are currently drilling. 


Dome has increased its land/ 


position in Alberta by acquiring 
two 100,000-acre crown reserva- 


tion blocks south of ‘the Fort Mc-/ 





Murray tar sands area and another | prep 


12,000-acre reservation 17 miles 
southeast of the Big Vatley oil- 
field. 

All these lands are wholly own- 
ed and are in areas of active ex- 
ploratory drilling. The gue ya 
now has interests in 2.9 million 
acres of land in Western Canada, 
equal to a little over 2 million 
net acres. Of this total, 70% is 
farmed out to other operators 


with Dome retaining a minimum | 


50°. interest in all these farmed 
out lands, according to the re- 
port. 


4 
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cross cutting have been done on 
the 400 and 525 levels. 


Underground work ig 


advanced to 400 ft. from the No. 
1 zone and 800 ft. from the Phillips 
Bay zone. 
The company expects to-reach 
the high-grade zones or pro- 
jections some time in F 

In the meantime, underground de- 
velopment and drilling is going 
ahead in the pyritic 





proved an increase in the board 
from five to seven directors and 
elected J. P. Millenbach and J. L. 
Stewart to the board. It also ap- 
proved issuing 175,000 shares at 
$3.75 a share to Quebee Metal- 
lurgical Industries in settlement 
of an action brought by QMI over 
a disputed option agreement. 
The Temagami annual report, 
covering the 18-month period to 
June 30, 1956, shows that. money 


‘| from sale of treasury shares plus 


sundry income, amounted to 
$2,194,449. Exploration, develop- 
ment and administrative costs in 
the period came to $1,072,831 and 
cost of buildings and equipment, 
after writeoffs, was $349,794, pro- 
viding an increase in working cap- 
ital of $754,851. - 

Balance sheet as of June 30, 
1956, shows current assets of 
$994,982 and current liabilities of 
$222,339. 





SILVERWOOD DAIRIES LTD. 
has issued an additional 80,848 Class 
A shares, bringing listing to 612,371 
A shares, all issued and outstanding. 
Additional listing covers A shares 
issued during past two years under 
conversion of debentures and 
through employees’ stock option 


type ore plan. 





GEORGES PAYEUR 


Announcement has been made by W. K. Macleod, president of 
Macleod 


~ tyon, 


Limited, of Thetford Mines, 


Engineering Supplies 
Que., of the appointment of four vice-presidents of the company. 
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lynn, Macleod Engineering Appointments... tates: 


be we 7 ‘oo 
’ 


Emile Pare has been appointed executive 





Payeur as wice 


co Paul M. Pidcock, P.Eng., vice- 
president; aw. Wary D. $. Jones, vice-p i branch. 
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Black Bay Plans Three-Part Shaft 


Black Bay Uranium Lid, plans 
to sink a three-compartment pro- 
duction shaft to develop its newly 
leased Fish Hook Bay uranium 
property in the Beaverlodge area, 
company officials say. 


An adit will be driven for about | 


200 ft. and the shaft sunk 450 | 
ft. on the B zone where tonnage 
to the 200-ft, level] is estimated at 
100,000 tons grading .22% ura- 
nium oxide. 

The 4&claim group, located 


2% miles southeast of Black Bay’s 
mine which will ship ore to the 
Lorade Uranium mill, was pre- 
viously drilled extensively by 
Eldorado Mining & Refining Ltd. 


Leased by Eldorado to Censolli- 
dated Nicholson Mines, the prop- 
|erty was taken over by Black Bay 
from Nicholson for 150,000 shares 
of Black Bay (135,000 pooled) 
plus an option on 100,000: 
shares at 75c a share. 








“| get a royalty of S0c a Ib. green 
production. 


Shaft sinking is expected to 
start in about ai six weeks, officials 
disclose. A road between the old 
and new properties is completed 
and equipment is being moved to 
the campsite, 


Black Bay reports its year-end 
cash position at $89,695, short- 
term notes worth $650,000 and 
investments at current market 
value of $200,475, About 2.7 mil- 





Under the| lion shares of an authorized three 


lease agreement, Eldorado wilj Million shares are outstanding. 





fields has become a matter of con- 
cern to government authorities. 
Recently the Dept. of Mineral 
Resources of the province an- 















































Never a motorcar so wonderful... 


* 


The magnificent new 


The new Chrysler'for 1957 has most assuredly 
earned the distinction of being called “‘classic’’. 

For in its long, exquisitely graceful lines there 
is a kind of beauty that is both timely .. . and 
timeless. A breathtaking beauty that is perfectly 
in harmony with today, yet possessed of an 
enduring quality that will make it a pleasure to 


see 


own for many years. 


And, as you'd expect, the engineering of the 
new Chrysler is as flawless -as its styling and 
décor. Chrysler, this year, brings you many 
totally new developments, such as satin-smooth 


Torsion-Aire Ride. . 


. a remarkable new 3-speed 
automatic transmission . . 


. and greater reserves 


of power than ever before. See the new Chrysler 
soon. We know you will be pleased. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


so wanted ! 


CER YS Lie i. eee 


A new sense of motion is yours in the 1957 Chrysler with satin- 
smooth Torsion-Aire Ride. There is no feeling of leaning as you 
round corners, virtually no feeling of bumpiness, even on rough 
roads, and no uncomfortable dip of the hood when you brake. 


A new pride of ownership is yours, too, with the 1957 Chrysler. 


For its Flight-Sweep styling reflects not only a look of superlative * 


beauty, but also quiet good taste. It is the car for those with an 
intuitive appreciation for the finest. 


Anew feeling of smooth-harnessed 
power is yours with Chrysler’s new’ 
fully automatic 3-speed transmis- 
sion. You merely push a button on 
the convenient selector panel .. . 


nudge the accelerator . 


. and ease 


forward with a surge of quiet, self- 


shifting power you cam experience 
only in the magnificent new Chrysler. 
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CANADA, 


LimMivt?teéo 


-_New Yorker 2-door hardtop 




















COSTUMES 


Adams 


COSTUME RENTALS 
Complete Selection 
93 KING €, TORONTO - EM. &-7159 
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Dictograp 
jginuch fae 


AND COSTS LESS 


That's right! Dictograph 
eliminates switchboards, op- 
eratots, numbers, dialing and 
waiting for free lines. It 
costs less, tho! And it's much 
more convenient. For it does 
things no telephone can du- 
plicate. No one can overhear! 
No one can listen in! You 
can buy it or lease it. Over 
100,000 in tse. FREE esti- 
mates. 


+ 
Dictograph 
The finest for over 50 years 
Available throughout Canada — 


146 Wellington S$. W., Teronte 
EM. 4-5309 
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What’s Ahead for Stocks and Bonds? 


Here's What Four Analysts See For ’57 


How will general business activity in 1957 


compare with 1956? 


Which way will the stock market go? 

What will happen to bond prices? 

Each year a Toronto group of investment 
men and economists selects some of its mem- 
bers to forecast the outlook in a special field 
for the coming year. Here are digests of the 
1957 forecasts of the four meinbers who were 
asked for predictions this year: 


Business 


Taking 1956 Gross National 
Product as, say, $29%4 billion and 
1955 as $26%4 billion, we had an 
increase of about $3 billion, or 
11%. I forecast an increase of 
5% to 6% for 1957, of which 
about one half will. be due to 
price increase. This would put 
the 1957 GNP at about $314 bil- 
lion. 


Capital expenditure will be as 


high as in 1956 and perhaps even | 


slightly higher. 


Corporation profits, which ap- | 





something between “200 and $400 
million -~ but whether this will 
result in tax reductions, new 
give-away programs or just 
nothing at.all, will depend on the 
outcome of the tug-of war be- 
tween politicians and economists 
in Ottawa in the next six or eight 
weeks. 


Stocks 
Shorter Term 


in 1957 the international -situa- 
tion will undoubtedly provide at 


pear to have run at about $3% bil- | least as many situations to which 


lion in 1956, will be maintained | 
at that level. 


There will be a whopping sur- | 


we may react. 
Government policies on full em- 
ployment and their readiness to 


plus in the Federal budget both | institute large scale capital pro- 


for the current year and next —' 


grams will be in evidence any 








**,. then he tried to take inventory without a Friden” 


Choose from 14 Fridens that anyone can operate 


Speed up all your figure work with a Friden calculator, The 
Friden has more automatic features than any calculator 
sold in Canada—time-saving features that make accuracy 
automatic. It calculates automatically, figures decimal places 
and clears automatically after each calculation. Reduced 


operator decisions save you time and money. 


See how Friden can speed your 


figure work. Write or phone 
for a remarkable 15 minute 


demonstration. 
of course. 


t'r 


No obligation 


> 


lélela 


FIGURES" FASTER 


SALES AND SERVICE ACROSS CANADA 
JOSEPH McDOWELL SALES LTD., CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS, 992 BAY ST., TORONTO 


time they can be justified, either 
politically ' 


raise a larger percentage of his 
invested capital during present 
tight money situation. Companies 
ied to an increasing cost 
schedule through labor agree- 
ments may find profit margins re- 
duced in 1957. Thus many in- 
creases in sales will be dissipated 
before the equity holder derives 
any benefit. 
Forecast: 
Dow-Jones Industrials (462-521 
in 56): 450-530 range for °57. 
Toronto Stock Exchange Indus- 
trials (430-506): 440-520, with 
most of the year in the middle 
range. Top will get more severe 
test than the bottom. 





TSE Base Metals (204-2614): 
195-245. 


TSE Western Oils (117-184): 
140-200 plus. | 
TSE Golds (70-90): 65-80. 


Stocks 
Lenger Term 

My stock forecast in January 
1946 called the Dow Jones In- 
dustrials to move that year to 215, 
react to 170 and close the year at 
about 175. (Actual peak in 1946 
was 213, low 160, close ...). In 
the same forecast, an eventual 
high of over 500 was predicted 


. | before the long term bull market 


ended (1929 high was about 385). 
The Dow Jones‘ reached 524 in 
April, 1956. 

Where do we go from here? 

The market is delicately bal- 
anced at around the 500 level. 
The lows for the Dow Jones in- 
dustrials in 1956 were 464 in May 
and again in October. The rails 
October low was .10 point below 
the May low. This might be a 
signal that stocks in general will 


-move lower in a corrective mood 


before they again jo’ntly burst 
forth on the upside’ for a third 
or final phase rise. 


The vital facts of higher inter- 


est rates are that bonds of many 
first class corporations now yield 
considerably more than their 
common shares. The same condi- 
tion existed in 1929. 

It’s also a question whether we 
can build into our economic pic- 
ture a continuous growth pattern: 

I am not going to predict, for 
the short term, the next direction 
in which the market will move. , 

However, should it take off to 
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Pulp ‘an Paper 


MacMILLAN & BLOEDEL L 
Vancouver, consolidated net‘ p t 
for the year ended Sept. 30. 1956, was 
03% lower at $18,685,615 ($18,742,- 
597 in previous year). 

Lumber prices in Canada and the 
U. S. were steady and demand good 
until the final quarter when increas- 
ing weakness developed without any 
sign of improvement to date. Credit 
restrictions discouraged new con- 
struction and housing starts in both 
countries vr sharply, report 
Chairman. B. M. Hoffmeister and 
President H. S. Berryman. 

Sales volume to the U. K. was 
lower, apart from ties and specialty 
orders. High freight rates from Pa- 
cific coast make it difficult to com- 


Also demand in U. K. itself has 
fallen due to credit restrictions 
there. Pruspects of any revival of 
this market in near future are dis- 
, although it will continue 
to provide an outlet for specialty 
items, it is stated. 

B. C, lumber exports remained at 
a high level. However, the VU. 5. 
market grows steadily more impor- 
tant, and B. C.’s mills are becoming 
increasingly dependent on this out- 
let. 

Company says it has already made 
contracts for sale of a large portion 
of its newsprint production for many 
years ahead, although production is 
not scheduled to start until second 


$19.4 million, mainly due to heavy 
expenditures on Port Alberni - 
sion which amounted to $34,160,991. 
Other expenditures amounted to 
$11,147,746, bringing total expendi- 
tures to a record $45,308,737. This 
was financed out of retained earn- 
ings. Company has made arrange- 
ments with its bankers for all fore- 
seeable requirements — expected to 
be of short duration — arising from 
Port Alberni expansion, which in- 
volves expenditure of about $67 mil- 
lion 


The kraft paper and board mia- 
chine is scheduled to begin 
production early in 1957, first news- 
print machine in second quarter 
1957, and the second less than a 
year later. 

Company will build a paper bag 
plant on the Fraser River, at a cost 
of $600,000. It will convert kraft 
paper from Port Alberni into paper 
bags for sale in B. C, and Alberta. 
Arrangements have been made for 
lease of a new building in Vancouver 


1 1738.908 
1,295,419 


205,216 
841,057 17,036,031 
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pete with Baltic’lumber producers. | 


Company Reports 


> gallons method of where yy ee: accounts Varia 


The 
tiens 


pyro oth tes een greater 
activity and earnings reached a new 
record, reports President John A. 
McDougald. Total assets under ad- 


‘ministration rose $13,253,607 to a 


record $175,391,039. 


The London, Ont., and Vancouver 
offices were moved to larger prem- 
ises to provide better facilities. 


1955 
$ 
31,703,055 30,626,812 
3,246,937 3,085,863 


19,192,897 17,845,823 
; ,000 450 ,000 
, 35,307, 098 15 416,852 
992 33,712,675 
bonds and cea 


cludes 
Estates account 140,441,047 128,424,757 
Net profit 265i, 
Earn 


1956 
$ 


Liabs. to public, ete.* . 
Sh’holders equity .... 
*Secured : 


If this should happen, many 
stock owners would 


to the sidelines 
ment bonds and 
cussions would 
years at least. 


Alternatively, should a 


bonds of one-year maturity, cur 
rently available on a 4.50% 
470% basis, will rise in 

around a 3%. basis. 


Medium-term Canada bonds of 


on approximately a 4.25% be 
should rise to a 3.50% basis. 





I is only two days by air from Vancouver to Australia, whee there 

are increasing Opportunities for industrial and commercial expansion. 

If you are interested in establishing or improving business con- 

. mea Bigs 7 Rte tony hc nae: 9 aptheen teow oo 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, = 


Its complete modern banking service inchides specialized depart- 
ments (industrial enquiries, trade introductions, travel) designed te 


_ BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 














F. &. NEWMAN 


tions of the Company. 





business 
Limited is today ene of the country’s larges! 
announced executive responsibilities are in keeping with 
business and future expansion plans. 


©. J. JACKSON 


The Board of Directots et Munions Conese. Uailied ehaicuhess. the: sppolatsent: af 
Chairman of the Boord, C. J. Jackson as President, and W. S. Bird 
With | 


@ yeers, Mussens Canada 
Csovtors ‘of Neary Indetial" equipment The newly 
the Compoay’s current high volume of 








¢ “Frozen foods are revolutionizing daily living,” 

. A. C. Cooper, Manager of the Frozen Foods Warehouse of 
Dominion Stores Limited. “They not only save the house- 
wife's time and cut down waste in preparing meals; they also 
make available all year many tempting fruits and choice 
meats — ~ and a far wider variety of vegetables and seafood— 
at the peak of their appetizing freshness.” 

Oe eee en ae ne tae Se eee oer 
gress made in another ficid . . . life insurance. 


Today, providing continuing income for your family is oaly 
one of the functions of life insurance. The increased flexi- 
bility of life insurance plans enables you to provide funds for 
emergencies, your children's education, 


says 


education, safeguarding your 


A. C. Cooper tells of revolution brought by frozen foods. 


home, protecting your business . . - and a retirement income 
for yourself. 

Today, 100, you'll find your life underwriter better trained 

rs evtyindt ow F sche, emer neem Sig 

‘meet your family’s needy 

Mth alll lar saa, tee ip: tists ilimnabie ake 
ne peer emer : 

















